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An Invitation 



T he Foreign Policy Association, which publishes the Great Decisions briefing book and sponsors 
the nationwide Great Decisions discussion program, invites you to become a National Associate 
of the Foreign Policy Association. Your participation will enable FPA, an independent, nonpartisan 
educational organization, to carry out its mission, namely, to help Americans gain a better understand- 
ing of U.S. foreign policy and to stimulate constructive and informed citizen participation in world 
affairs. 

To become a National Associate, please use the envelope that is bound into this book. Associates 
will receive a membership card, FPA’s most recent Headline Series (“Environmental Scarcity and 
Global Security”) and the catalogue of publications. Members’ names will be listed in next year’s 
briefing book. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

Great Decisions Discussion Groups 

Enhance your knowledge of international events and meet others who share your interest in 
foreign policy. Join a Great Decisions discussion group in your community. Sponsors include 
the League of Women Voters, UNA-USA chapters, “Y’s,” World Affairs Councils, churches 
and synagogues, and libraries. Or start your own discussion group. 

To start your own group: 

1 . Assemble a group of 8-12 people. Recruit your friends or find members 
in neighborhood or civic groups, the library, church or synagogue. Put a 
notice in the local newspaper. 

2. Purchase a copy of Great Decisions for each participant. Inquire 
about the special program in Georgia. 

3. Determine a meeting schedule. Many groups meet weekly or biweekly 
after the book’s publication in January. Other groups prefer a fall meeting 
schedule or a monthly schedule throughout the year. 

4. Select the leadership for the group. Some groups prefer to have the 
same person lead all eight sessions, while others share responsibilities 
among group members. 

5. Designate one group member to collect opinion ballots and forward 
them to the Foreign Policy Association. Your opinions will be known by 
the Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense and Members of Congress. 



Do you have questions about starting, joining, leading or participating in a Great Decisions 
group? Write or call the Community and College Programs Department at (800) 628-5754. 
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INTRODUCTION 



GREAT DECISIONS 



TTn 1993, the Foreign Policy Association celebrated its 75th birthday. Its founders 
were internationalists. They understood the challenge and the opportunity 
presented to Americans by our victory in World War I. Unfortunately in the 
1920s the country failed to rise to that challenge. We refused to join the League of 
Nations, which President Woodrow Wilson had designed and, by turning inward, 
defaulted on the leadership role that had been thrust upon us. Barely a decade later, 
we paid an awful price for our neglect. 

Seventy years later, having won the cold war, Americans face a similar 
challenge. Once again, domestic concerns, some of them long neglected, cry for 
attention, and many believe they should be given primacy. Yet the world of the 
1990s is very different from that of the 1920s. To illustrate, only 3% of our Jobs 
then were export-driven. Now, that figure has increased almost sixfold to 17%. 
Television, unknown in the 1920s, has become ubiquitous. Arguably, television got 
us into Somalia and will get us out, obscuring what should have been the true policy 
debate about our goals there and what might have been done to achieve them. 

The real question, now as in the 
1920s, is whether we can turn inward 
without imperiling America’s long-term 
interests in the world. Educated 
Americans can help our leaders answer 
that question. The national debate in the 
fall of 1993 over the North American 
Free Trade Agreement demonstrated 
once again the role of informed opinion. 

Among the lessons to be learned 
from President Clinton’s Nafta victory 
are the importance of Presidential 
leadership, particularly in areas in 
which domestic interests clash with 
international interests, and the impor- 
tance of informed citizens who under- 
stand the issues and are willing to 
express their views to their elected representatives. 

For 40 years, participants in the Foreign Policy Association’s Great Decisions 
program have been studying and discussing American foreign, policy and expressing 
their opinions. This year you have the opportunity to make your voice heard on 
eight major issues that will be facing the country during 1994. Bound into this book 
you will find a set of opinion ballots, with a duplicate set for couples who may be 
sharing the book. All you need do is fill out the ballots and mail them to us before 
June 30, 1994, in order to be sure that your views can be tabulated in time for 
presentation to the President, the Secretaries of State and Defense, the national 
security adviser, congressional leaders and the media. 

In October 1993, 1 had the honor to present the National Opinion Ballot Report 
to Deputy Secretary of State Clifton Wharton. In his acknowledging letter, he wrote: 
“Special thanks for the survey results. They will be very useful to me. The Great 
Decisions program is such vital work. I only wish it could be replicated a hundred- 
fold....” A summary of the results of the 1993 National Opinion Ballot Report 
appears on pages 93 and 94. Copies of the report are available free from FPA. 

The 1994 Great Decisions program offers you the opportunity to take part in the 
national foreign policy debate and to take a stand on the issues of importance to us 
all. I hope you will seize the opportunity. 




FPA PRESIDENT John Temple Swing 
presents the 1993 National Opinion Ballot 
Report to Deputy Secretary of State 
Clifton Wharton 
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FORMER YUGOSLAVIA 



Conflict in former 
Yugoslavia: quest 
for solutions 



The conflict in Yugoslavia has increased global insecurity 
and raises questions about the leadership role of the U.S. 
in the post-cold-war world. 



by Susan L. Woodward 




of its basic values? The other camp pro- 
tests that this requires the U.S. to be a 
world policeman, sending soldiers to die 
in other peoples’ battles. The U.S. cannot 
do everything. It must choose to inter- 
vene only in cases that directly affect its 
vital national interests. 

Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher’s statements have reflected 
both positions. Announcing a new Ad- 
ministration policy in February 1993, he 
sought to make Bosnia “a test case of 
America’s ability to nurture democracy 
in the post-cold-war world.” Less than a 
month later, as a result of European resis- 
tance to his proposals for air strikes and 
the apparent lack of enthusiasm on the 
part of the American public, he called 
Bosnia “the intractable ‘problem from 
heir that no one can be expected to 
solve... less... a moral tragedy... and 
more... a tribal feud that no outsider 
could hope to settle.” 

The quest for solutions to the Yugo- 
slav conflict has been trapped between 
these positions since late 1 990 when warn- 
ings of violent disintegration became ur- 
gent. Humanitarian assistance has not 
achieved its goal of delivering relief to 
civilians, and it has not prevented mas- 
sive refugee flows. The wars and cleans- 
ing of towns and villages to create pure 
ethnic areas continue in the former 
Yugoslav republics of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina and Croatia. War threatens to 
spread to other republics and to destabi- 
lize an entire region of Europe for decades. 



TWO WOMEN AND A BABY, who fled Sarajevo, found refuge in Split, Croatia. Croatia and 
Slovenia subsequently closed their borders to refugees. 



O NLY WEEKS AFTER assuming office 
as President of the U.S., William 
Jefferson Clinton declared the 
war in Bosnia-Herzegovina and Western 
attempts to bring peace to the former Yu- 
goslavia “the most frustrating and com- 
plex foreign policy issue in the world to- 
day.” Many observers share that senti- 
ment. Some try to reduce the complexity 
to a black-and-white struggle of good 
and evil, democrats against Communists, 
Croats or Muslims against Serbs, victims 
and aggressors. Others choose distance to 
avoid the wars’ atrocities by distinguish- 
ing themselves from those Balkan people 
with “ancient ethnic hatreds”: they will 
fight no matter what we do, so leave 
them alone until they exhaust themselves 
from hatred and fighting and are ready 
again for peace. 

O 



American foreign policy debate on 
Bosnia-Herzegovina has swung between 
these two views. One camp argues that 
the U.S. has a moral obligation to stop 
the killing of innocent civilians, the use 
of force to change state borders, and the 
violation of fundamental human rights. 
They watch with horror the daily televi- 
sion pictures or newspaper reports of the 
blatant violation of the Geneva conven- 
tions on war, mass rapes of women, inhu- 
mane detention camps, bombardment of 
cities, mortars lobbed into children’s 
playgrounds and breadlines of old 
people, whole villages burned to the 
ground, and the expulsion of people from 
their homes on the basis of ethnicity. If 
we have knowledge of such behavior and 
do nothing, are we not also complicit? Is 
our own world safe if we allow defiance 



The post-cold-war world 

The failure of European powers and the 
U.S. to formulate a policy toward the 
conflict, let alone prevent or end the 
wars, has demonstrated serious deficien- 
cies in the European security regime and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) and led to quarrels and strains 
among Western powers. Even the United 
Nations is facing a major crisis because 
the U.S. and Europe are attempting to 
avoid the security issues by deploying 
humanitarian missions and peacekeeping 
troops instead, and then balking at the fi- 
nancial costs. 

The Yugoslav conflict has defied solu- 
tion in part because of its complexity once 
the multinational country broke apart on 

SUSAN L. WOODWARD is a visiting fellow at 
The Brookings Institution. A former national 
fellow at the Hoover Institution, she has taught 
at Yale, Williams, Mt. Holyoke and 
Northwestern. 
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the basis of national self-determination 
for Slovenia and Croatia. Yugoslavia is 
located at a crossroads of civilizations, 
cultures, and spheres of economic and 
geopolitical interest, punctuated by dis- 
putes over territory. Its population is com- 
posed of multiple ethnic and religious 
groups and social statuses. Finding a so- 
lution has also been complicated by the 
transition in the international order. Since 
the end of the contest between a “free 
world” and Communist states. Western 
powers are unsure about which countries 
and what values lie within their national 
interest and what constitutes a threat to 
their security. The U.S. has yet to find its 
role in the transition. 

During the cold war, the indepen- 
dence of socialist Yugoslavia from Mos- 
cow and its neutrality in the Balkans 
were thought to be critical to U.S. na- 
tional security and to NATO strategy. 
Military aid and financial guarantees of 
Yugoslavia’s territorial integrity fol- 
lowed its break with the Soviet Union in 
1948 and continued until 1989, when 
East-West reconciliation left it without a 
strategic role. 

The disintegration of Yugoslavia in 
1991 momentarily raised the specter of 
1914, that a conflict in the Balkans might 
once again ignite a world war by drawing 
in neighbors and then major powers. Eu- 
ropeans, who had recognized Slovene 
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and Croatian independence, placed the 
highest priority on containing the war to 
prevent it from spreading beyond 
Yugoslav borders. 

The Bush Administration intermit- 
tently intervened in the Yugoslav conflict 
when it seemed necessary to preserve 
NATO or U.S. leadership in Europe, but 
it maintained the position, first taken in 
1989, that the U.S. had no national secu- 
rity interest in Yugoslavia. Former Secre- 
tary of Defense Dick Cheney recently re- 
iterated the views of President George 
Bush and his chief military officer. Gen- 
eral Colin Powell: “No one could ever 
tell us what the mission should be.” 

In 1992 presidential candidate Clinton 



Creation to 

T he creation of Yugoslavia in 1918 
after World War I was the result of 
nationalist struggles against the empires 
of Austria, Hungary and Turkey during 
the 19th century. The Great Powers sit- 
ting at Versailles determined its composi- 
tion and constitution. Although they used 
President Woodrow Wilson’s principle 
of national self-determination to justify 
the end of empires, they formed Yugosla- 
via as a multinational state. The 
country’s liberal democracy gave way to 
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reacted with moral outrage at the Bush 
Administration’s unwillingness to defend 
Muslim victims against Bosnian Serb 
aggression, and promised support for 
Muslims and the Bosnian government. 
But in 1993 the Clinton Administration 
wavered when Europeans challenged it to 
use ground troops, for this required it to 
address the question of U.S. national 
interests. 

Great-Power quarrels 

Despite plenty of warning, Europe and 
the U.S. failed to forestall war. Quarrels 
among the NATO allies prevented them 
from taking early military action to stop 
the war in Croatia or to give peace nego- 
tiators any credible threat with warring 
parties. The quarrels continued over the 
aims of a possible military intervention, 
the risks of sending troops where soldiers 
might be killed, who would pay, and who 
would have command and control. A UN 
Security Council resolution creating six 
safe havens in Bosnia-Herzegovina was 
not implemented. Proposals for extensive 
diplomatic but nonmilitary intervention 
seemed to require too much rethinking. 
Whereas the crisis of NATO came from 
inaction, the crisis of the UN comes from 
the operational inadequacies of some 
26,000 troops actually sent on peace- 
keeping and humanitarian missions in 
entirely different circumstances than 
those for which peacekeeping was 
designed. 

The failure to act in the Yugoslav 
case, many now argue, has increased glo- 
bal insecurity, raising questions about 
what values and rules will be enforced 
and who will take a leadership role in ini- 
tiating new forms of cooperation or inter- 
vention to prevent war in a post-cold- war 
order. ■ 



breakup 

dictatorship in the face of world depres- 
sion and constitutional quarrels, and the 
return to democracy in 1935 came in the 
shadow of German etonomic penetra- 
tion. In 1941 a German-led invasion 
splintered Yugoslavia among occupying 
armies from Germany, Italy, Hungary 
and Bulgaria, and multiple armies of na- 
tional resistance. 

Yugoslavia was not a nation-state but 
a country composed of six “constituent 
nations” — Slovenes, Croats, Serbs, Mon- 
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tenegrins, Macedonians, and Muslims (in 
the political, not religious, sense). People 
belonging to nations which had states 
elsewhere, called nationalities, had cul- 
tural rights as minorities (the largest such 
groups were ethnic Albanians and Hun- 
garians, but there were many others such 
as Jews, Bulgarians, Turks, Romanians 
and Italians). Individuals who belonged 
to ethnic minorities without a national 
status (such as the seminomadic Romany 
and Vlachs) did not have such rights. 
Many people lived in compact ethnic or 
national communities and identified with 
a territory, but centuries of war, forced or 
invited resettlements, economic migra- 
tion and rapid urbanization after 1945 
meant that cities, most towns, the plains 
and former imperial borderlands were 
ethnically mixed. Intermarriage was 
common, and people had relatives or sec- 
ond homes in other republics. There was 
an unusual richness of cultures: 
Habsburg, Venetian and Ottoman lega- 
cies; Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, 
Muslim, Jewish and Protestant religions; 
overall Slavic dominance mixed with in- 
digenous and non-Slav traditions. Some 
areas of the country, such as the republic 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina, took pride in 
their multicultural pluralism and toler- 
ance in living together in mixed commu- 
nities for centuries. 

Federal vs. states’ rights 

To accommodate the rights of its six na- 
tions to self-determination, Yugoslavia’s 
constitution after 1945 was federal. Poli- 
tics revolved around the tug and pull be- 
tween states’ rights and the powers of the 
federal government. The country was 
committed to rights of national equality 
and individual economic security. But 
when hard times strained government 
budgets, richer areas objected to the fed- 
erally mandated equal standard for 
wages, welfare programs, minority cul- 
tural rights, and quotas in public employ- 
ment, and to federal taxes for assistance 
to poorer communities, the defense bud- 
get and military industries. Their demand 
for less government regulation, local self- 
rule and homogeneous communities was 
simultaneously antifederal. The govern- 
ment was far more decentralized than in 
the U.S., but it shared the same commit- 
ment to extensive local control over 
schools, police and welfare. Because the 
country was composed of minorities (no 
national, regional or occupational group 
formed a numerical majority), the system 
O 



emphasized voting rights to protect mi- 
norities instead of majoritarian, competi- 
tive democracy. 

In terms of how people saw them- 
selves, ethnicity was less important than 
occupation and urban or rural residence 
and culture. Residents of cosmopolitan 
cities had different prospects than those 
of heartland farming communities or 
poorer mining and timbering towns in the 
interior. Villagers had deep cultural and 
psychological attachments to the land, 
and households survived periods of se- 
vere inflation and unemployment by rely- 
ing on their own production of food, on 
neighbors or on rural relatives. There was 
great economic variety and inequality 
among the regions. For defense against 
external invasion, national policy called 
for substantial military industries and lo- 
cal stockpiling of arms. A tradition of lo- 
cal militia and frontier defense created a 
gun-owning culture in the interior. This 
was reinforced after World War II by a 
military doctrine that called for the entire 
population to be prepared to take arms 
against invaders. 

Collapse of Yugoslavia 

The collapse of Yugoslavia did not hap- 
pen overnight, although its accelerating 
speed made actions to stop it ever more 
difficult. It was a long process of eco- 
nomic and political disintegration as a 



result of efforts to democratize a socialist 
economy under extremely difficult inter- 
national conditions. Yugoslavia had ex- 
perienced a decade of austerity and re- 
forms aimed at paying its foreign debt by 
reorienting the economy to exports and 
Western markets, and reversing the pro- 
gressive weakening of the government’s 
capacity to manage the economy due to 
decentralization. Liberalization and anti- 
inflationary policy prescribed by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund (IMF) de- 
manded cuts in federal expenditures and 
higher taxes. 

As early as 1985, 1 million people, 
including 70% of youths under age 27, 
out of a work force of 7 million, were of- 
ficially unemployed. Economic austerity 
combined with hyperinflation resulted in 
declining living standards for 80% of the 
population. Growing insecurity led to 
protest actions, religious revival, scape- 
goating of ethnic groups or women, and a 
decline in civility. 

Politicians quarreled with ever more 
intransigence over taxes, public expendi- 
tures, access to foreign exchange, the 
powers of legislatures and executives, 
and whether or how to reform the federal 
government. Particularly contentious was 
the IMF demand for an independent cen- 
tral bank that would recentralize mon- 
etary policy and replace consensual vot- 
ing with majority decision. These crystal- 
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lized in a debate between antifederalists, 
who wanted to keep primary economic 
power in the republics and even extend 
the latter’s legislative and judicial powers 
to near-full sovereignty, and liberals, 
who believed that a market economy had 
not only to strengthen federal economic 
capacity but also to break down the po- 
litical barriers to capital and labor mobil- 
ity within the country imposed by the re- 
publics. 

The declared goal of the Yugoslav 
federal government by 1988-89 was full 
Westernization and an end to the socialist 
system. 

Democracy and war 

War began with democratization. By 
1987-88, politicians in the republics of 
Slovenia and Serbia began openly to seek 
popular support on the basis of national- 
ism. They asserted their republics’ right 
to national self-determination, to eco- 
nomic resources and to political control. 
Whereas the Slovene goal was anti- 
federalist, claiming states’ rights against 
federal powers, the Serbian goal was 
antiprovincial: it reclaimed states’ rights 
against the powers granted by the 1974 
constitution to its provinces of Vojvodina 
and the rebellious Kosovo. The latter had 
demanded independence on the basis of 
nationality: 87% of the population were 
Albanians. Both leaders also used nation- 
alism to undercut or co-opt anti-Commu- 
nist intellectuals and youths who were 
using nationalism to attack Communist 
rule as a whole, especially from the right. 

At the same time, the international or- 
der defining Yugoslav security was 
changing. Between 1985 and 1989, new 
forms of East-West cooperation and fur- 
ther economic integration began to break 
down the hostile military and trade blocs. 
The two most western, antifederalist re- 
publics, Slovenia and Croatia, used the 
opening to increase ties with Central Eu- 
rope, with which they shared cultural 
identity as Roman Catholics and part of 
the former Habsburg civilization. The 
rapprochement with Europe threatened to 
isolate areas in Yugoslavia which were 
labeled Balkan, home of Eastern Ortho- 
dox and Muslim populations of the 
former Ottoman sphere. These areas, 
such as Serbia and Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
were geographically farther from Europe 
and were facing more severe economic 
decline. The army meanwhile was in- 
creasingly concerned about defense pre- 
paredness, rising social discontent, cuts 
O 




in the defense budget, and deadlocks in 
federal decisionmaking. 

Slovenia ‘dissociates’ 

In September 1989, the Slovene govern- 
ment declared its intention to “dissoci- 
ate” from Yugoslavia. The following 
January its Communist party withdrew 
from the Yugoslav Communist party, the 
only legal political party, which removed 
the last obstacle to multiparty elections. 

Elections were held in the republics in 
spring 1990, and they became vehicles 
for nationalists in each republic to push 
through programs that replaced the con- 
stitutional protections for national equal- 
ity with majority exclusivism. Consensus 
was replaced by confrontation. Freedom 
of speech permitted intolerance. Small 
incidents and rumor fed paranoia among 
people now placed in a minority position 
by the new constitutions. The Commu- 
nist system of public security collapsed; 
many police formed paramilitary gangs 
affiliated with political parties or joined 
criminal networks. Ethnic minorities 
were treated as untrustworthy or disloyal, 
and some began to demand a restoration 
of rights or territorial autonomy in reac- 
tion to government police action. 

Economic ‘shock therapy’ 

As the country was disintegrating politi- 
cally, Western diplomats and bankers fo- 
cused on the federal government’s eco- 
nomic reform. They were enthusiastic 
over its recognition that foreign invest- 
ment and foreign-debt repayment re- 
quired abandoning socialist property 
rights and welfare guarantees. They 
viewed the “shock therapy” program of 
1989 as the only way to end hyper- 
inflation and the goal of rapid currency 
convertibility as the best solution to the 
persistent trade deficit. Yugoslav prime 
minister Ante Markovic had inspired 
hope among liberals throughout the 
country that the economic crisis would 
soon be over. But post-cold-war Euro- 
pean politics intervened. 

When the wall dividing Europe came 
down, in place of incorporation into Eu- 
rope, Yugoslavia was further excluded 
because it had not been part of either 
bloc. Western governments began to dis- 
tinguish between central and eastern Eu- 
rope, and this threatened to split the 
country down the middle. Individual 
states such as Austria, Hungary and Ger- 
many were beginning to give both moral 
and clandestine military support to 
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Slovenia and Croatia to pursue national 
independence as a part of their own as- 
sertion of national power and expanding 
spheres of interest after the cold war. The 
announcement by Serbian President 
Slobodon Milosevic that if they seceded, 
he would insist that the republican bor- 
ders be “rectified” went unheeded. He 
said a change conforming to the pattern 
of Serb settlements would give Serbs the 
right also to form a national state. The 
U.S. continued to warn him against the 
violation of human rights in Serbia’s 
province of Kosovo, where ethnic Alba- 
nians declared the goal of independence. 

The decision of Slovenia to hold a ref- 
erendum on independence in December 
1990 and to veto federal elections that 
might have shown support for 
Markovic’s reforms dealt the latter a se- 
vere blow. In January 1991 the new fed- 
eral presidency began to mediate the con- 
stitutional deadlock among republican 
leaders and an end to the civil violence in 
Croatia between the Croatian govern- 
ment and Serbian militants in the krajina 
region of Croatia. In this area, Serbs, rep- 
resenting less than one third their total 
number in Croatia but territorially con- 
centrated, had reacted with force against 
growing discrimination. President Franjo 
Tudjman had decided to replace all non- 
Croats in the police and security forces 
because he considered them unreliable. 
Members of the same political party as 
Bosnian Serbs, the Serbs in krajina began 
to oppose Croatian plans for indepen- 
dence, announced July 1990, and held a 
referendum demanding territorial au- 
tonomy. 

The federal presidency moved to dis- 
arm all new security and paramilitary 
forces, ensure civilian authority over the 
federal army, and end the creation of in- 
dependent armies in Slovenia and 
Croatia. When the army began troop 
movements in January, the U.S. warned 
that it opposed any attempt to hold the 
country together by force. Yet in Febru- 
ary, Slovenia and Croatia declared all 
federal laws invalid on their territory. 
One faction of the army, after failing in 
March to win a vote in the federal presi- 
dency for emergency rule, allied itself 
with Milosevic. 

Only two months before Slovenia and 
Croatia finally declared full indepen- 
dence, June 25, 1991, the European 
Community (EC) began a series of “fact- 
finding” and “good offices” missions. Its 
policy was to offer economic aid to the 
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Yugoslavian Civil War Time Line 






1989 




1992 (continuod) 




Sept. 27 


Slovenia declares intent to “dissociate** from Yugoslavia. 


May 30 


UN imposes economic and political sanctions on Yugoslavia in 




1990 




order to end fighting in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 






July 2 


Croats living in Bosnia declare an independent state comprising 


Jan. 22 


Congress rescinds Communist party’s monopoly on political 
power, setting stage for multiparty elections, held April- 


Aug. 


nearly a third of Bosnian territory. 






December. 


26-27 


London Conference on the Former Yugoslavia held. Establishes 


Dec. 23 


Slovenes vote to secede from Yugoslavia should plans for a 




the standing International Conference on the Former Yugoslavia 




confederation fail. 

1991 




(ICFY), which creates the Statement of Principles, a set of 
provisions on which a peace plan can be based. 






Sept. 22 


UN withdraws Yugoslav seat, occupied by the Belgrade 




June 25 


Slovenia and Croatia declare independence from Yugoslavia; 




government. 






federal parliament sends in troops to prevent secessions. 


Oct. 9 


UN imposes a “no-fly zone’’ over Bosnia, prohibits all military 


July 7 


Brioni Accord, which establishes cease-fire in Slovenia, finalized 




aircraft flights. 




by EC. 




1993 




Sept. 


EC establishes Conference on Yugoslavia, a peace conference to 
negotiate a political settlement. UN imposes arms embargo on 
entire country on 25th. 


Jan. 30 


All parties agree to principles in Vance-Owen plan, which calls 
for UN-monitored cease-fire; the establishment of a central 






government with 3 Muslims, 3 Croats and 3 Serbs; and the 






1992 




creation of 10 cantons with proportionate ethnic representation in 


Feb. 21 




the government. 




UN passes resolution to send 14,400 peacekeepers to Croatia. 


Feb. 22 


UN mandates an International War Crimes Tribunal. 




March 1 


Bosnians vote for independence; Bosnian Serbs threaten to secede 
if referendum passed. 


April 7 


‘The former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia’’ admitted to UN. 


April 4 


1 ,200 UN peacekeepers arrive in Croatia; the next day Serbs 
begin shelling Sarajevo. 


May 2 


Karadzic is last to sign Vance-Owen peace plan. He later insists 
that it is subject to ratification by a Serbian assembly, which 
ultimately rejects it. 


April 7 


U.S. and EC recognize Bosnian independence; the U.S. 
recognizes Croatia and Slovenia. (EC did so April 6.) 


Aug. 28 


Muslim-led Bosnian parliament rejects the Owen-Stoltenberg 
plan; the Clinton Administration assures the UN that it would 




April 27 


Serbia and Montenegro announce that they alone constitute a new 




provide half of the 50,000 new troops needed to enforce any 






Yugoslavia. 




peace plan. 





federal government on the condition the 
country remained together and stayed the 
course on radical economic reform. 

EC Europeanists had seized on the 
opportunity to create a common foreign 
and security policy as they moved toward 
financial integration at Maastricht, Neth- 
erlands, in December 1991. Together 
with the brand new crisis-management 
institutions of the 51 -member Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope (CSCE), as Dutch foreign minister 
Hans van den Broek proclaimed in June, 
this was to be “Europe’s hour.” Instead, 
national disputes arose immediately 
among the 12 EC members over whether 
to interpose troops to stop the fighting in 
Croatia or to internationalize the conflict 
by recognizing Croatia and defining Serb 
opposition as aggression against the state. 
Prevented from military action by U.S. 
opposition to NATO involvement and al- 
ternatives proposed by France, the EC 
never achieved a common policy, except 
momentarily to concede to Germany on 
recognition — and not before Britain and 
France had sought a substitute for EC ac- 
tion in the UN. 

Continuing conflict within the Euro- 
Atlantic alliance and a priority of na- 
tional interests over multilateral goals 
among the 12 led EC governments to re- 
treat, demoralized at their diplomatic fail- 
ure but also defensive that there was no 

ERIC 



security threat in Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
and therefore they should only devote 
humanitarian aid to what they claimed 
was, after all, a “civil war.” To avoid the 
real questions of Yugoslavia’s place in 
the new Europe, the security vacuum left 
in the East and the Balkans, and the val- 
ues which Europe was willing to defend, 
they were redefining the border of Eu- 
rope in cultural terms, between economi- 
cally compatible, “civilized” states and 
politically unstable “barbarians” inclined 
to use military force. 

EC mediation 

Only when the Yugoslav army moved to 
defend the state against Slovene takeover 
of its international borders and customs 
posts did the EC offer to “facilitate politi- 
cal dialogue.” Until that time Western 
policy had focused on federal economic 
reform to repay debt and on the protec- 
tion of human rights when whole repub- 
lics were demanding full sovereignty or 
regions, self-rule. The effect of the EC 
mediation was to accelerate the pace of 
disintegration. EC negotiations, which 
began June 29, 1991, effectively ended 
the Yugoslav state. 

With the Brioni Accord of July 7 es- 
tablishing a cease-fire in Slovenia, the 
EC shifted its attention to borders. It 
marginalized the federal government and 
disregarded internal forces working 



against disintegration and in favor of 
cross-border relations, a constitutional 
compromise and further democratization. 

Tht EC pronounced the army’ s actions 
illegitimate and aggressive, and declared 
the borders of the republics legitimate 
international borders that could not be 
changed by force. It recognized the right 
of Slovenia and Croatia to national self- 
determination, and ignored the violent 
consequences of this principle as a basis 
for sovereignty in a multinational state and 
ethnically mixed society. It made no ar- 
rangements to defend its decision on bor- 
ders against those who disagreed. 

This precipitous end to internal efforts 
at negotiating the conflict deprived 
Yugoslavia’s citizens of the time needed 
to develop alternatives or to hold new 
elections. The dismemberment of the 
Yugoslav state provided the opening that 
Serbia and others who were ready to fight 
for different borders needed, and it forced 
all those in the middle to alter their posi- 
tions overnight and to take sides between 
republican independence and a truncated 
Yugoslavia. 

The EC demand for a three-month 
moratorium on Slovene and Croatian in- 
dependence in exchange for the army’s 
retreat to barracks and then from 
Slovenia (and the Austrian border) into 
Croatia only encouraged armed mobiliza- 
tion. By August-September, local con- 
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flicts in ethnically mixed areas, fanned by 
right-wing paramilitary gangs of Croats 
and Serbs, had drawn Croatian govern- 
ment forces and insurgent Serbs aided by 
army units into full-scale war. Macedonia 
declared independence. Kosovo renewed 
its declaration. Factions in the army com- 
mitted to Yugoslavia lost, and others 
made plans to create a rump Yugoslavia. 
And the three communal parties govem- 



T he EC DECISION on borders divided 
former Yugoslavs into three camps. 
The first was composed of all those 
people who were irrelevant to negotia- 
tions because they did not control armies 
or represent states officially. These were 
ordinary citizens, civic groups, antiwar 
movements and political groups oppos- 
ing ethnic apartheid. In the second camp 
were political leaders who claimed na- 
tional authority within the republican 
borders that were declared legitimate. 
Their primary strategy was therefore to 
look to foreign support and to expect the 
international community to defend the 
sanctity of republican borders. In the 
third camp were politicians who disputed 
those borders because their territorial 
claims to national self-determination 
crossed those borders or were internal to 
them. Their strategy was to gain eventual 
recognition of their state by military con- 
trol, exclusionary nationalism and physi- 
cal expulsion to create ethnically domi- 
nant territories that would affirm that 
nation’s right to the land in an eventual 
referendum. 

Slovenia and Croatia 

The second camp’s strategy worked for 
Slovenia. Influential foreign patrons, 
such as Austria and Germany, together 
with successful propaganda to persuade 
world opinion that they were acting in 
self-defense to protect their endangered 
democracy, produced Brioni. But theirs 
was the easy case because, like the 
Czechs and Slovaks, Slovenia’s many 
conflicts with its neighbor Croatia did not 
include the border. The Italian commu- 
nity in Istria, split in two by the indepen- 
dence, had not yet begun to organize. 

The Croatian case was more difficult. 
Although the EC recognized its borders 
^d considered Croatia’s relations with 
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ing Bosnia-Herzegovina split, with 
Bosnian Croats and Muslims opting for 
independence and Bosnian Serbs declar- 
ing their intention to remain within Yu- 
goslavia. Following an EC-ordered refer- 
endum on Bosnian independence on 
March I, 1992, the war to define the bor- 
ders of new states and gain international 
recognition spread to Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. ■ 



Serbs an internal matter of minority 
rights, many countries such as Britain, 
France and the U.S. wanted to avoid a 
precedent that could break up the Soviet 
Union or legitimize autonomy move- 
ments in West European countries. 

As fighting in Croatia intensified, the 
U.S. and Britain rejected proposals by 
France and by a meeting of the Group of 
Seven leading economic powers to send 
in forces. In September 1991, the EC set 
up a peace conference — the Hague Con- 
ference on Yugoslavia — to negotiate a 
comprehensive political settlement for a 
confederation of independent states. The 
UN Security Council voted an arms em- 
bargo and in October sent an envoy, 
former U.S. Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance, to explore conditions for setting 
up a peacekeeping operation. Germany, 
however, favored unilateral recognition 
of Croatian sovereignty to international- 
ize the conflict and thus declare the Serb 
rebellion as external aggression. 

After a five-month campaign, Ger- 
many got its way on December 16, 1991. 
The recognition of Slovene and Croatian 
sovereignty nullified the EC’s Hague 
Conference on Yugoslavia. Vance had 
negotiated a cessation of hostilities in 
Croatia in December which depended on 
an eventual political settlement. As a re- 
sult, the Vance Plan for a UN peacekeep- 
ing operation, adopted by the Security 
Council in February 1992, only froze the 
status quo. Placed in an “inkblot” pattern 
at sites of armed confrontation, 14,000 
UN soldiers were to oversee the disarm- 
ing of Serb militia and the restoration of 
control over police and government to 
local majorities in four UN protected ar- 
eas (UNPAs). Instead, both sides view 
the UN as legitimating their claims to the 
territory — the Croatian government to 
sovereignty within its republican borders. 



and the Serbs to their right of self-deter- 
mination to choose their state. 

Croatia lacks control of almost one 
third of its territory recognized interna- 
tionally, and Serbs refuse to disarm be- 
cause of constant threats from Croatian 
leaders. Croatian President Tudjman has 
built an impressive army to confront the 
Serbs, occasionally orders offensives to 
retake villages and land, and dares the 
UN to leave; Serb radicals hope to join a 
common state with Bosnian Serbs after 
the partition of Bosnia. 

Bosnia-Herzegovina 

Of all those in the second camp, the gov- 
ernment of Bosnia-Herzegovina was 
most in need of international support for 
its territorial integrity. EC negotiator 
Lord Carrington, the UN Secretary Gen- 
eral Boutros Boutros-Ghali and his en- 
voy, Cyrus Vance, and Bosnian President 
Alija Izetbegovic had all warned that 
German-led EC recognition of Croatia 
prior to a political settlement for the 
whole country would lead to further war, 
particularly in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Multiethnic Bosnia-Herzegovina was 
officially composed of three political 
communities (nations) — Serbs (32%), 
Croats (17%) and Muslims (43%) — 
within a Bosnian identity. Yugoslavia 
had acted as the collective security guar- 
antor for its territorial integrity, the equal 
rights of its nations, its multiethnic cities, 
the quarter of its population which had 
intermarried, and more than half its 
population of 4.4 million living in mixed 
communities, who have been made refu- 
gees by campaigns to create ethnically 
pure areas. The security of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina was unlikely without re- 
gional or international guarantees. As 
early as January 1991, the presidents of 
Croatia (Tudjman) and Serbia 
(Milosevic) had agreed to partition 
Bosnia. Croatia claims Bosnian territo- 
ries historically (and the Croats in west- 
ern Herzegovina are Tudjman’ s most 
loyal political base); Serbs claim land on 
the basis of old settlements and private 
ownership of 63% of Bosnian land, and 
are allied with autonomist Serbs in 
Croatia. Both Croatia and Serbia con- 
sider Bosnian territory strategically es- 
sential to their independent states. At the 
same time, all three nations within 
Bosnia have separate political projects 
for self-determination. Although the 
Bosnian Muslim and Bosnian Croat par- 
ties allied for independence in October 
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1991, and the army in April 1992 joined 
the Serbs who had withdrawn to form a 
separate republic within Bosnia, Muslims 
and Croats now fight each other in terri- 
tories contested in central Bosnia, while 
Croats and Serbs occasionally ally 
against Muslims. 

Three plans 

Following the EC-required referendum 
on March 1, 1992, in which 63% of 
Bosnians opted for independence (most 
Serbs boycotted), the EC began negotia- 
tions among the three national parties. 
Assuming that ethnic partition was most 
likely, it took as a talking point the pro- 
posal from Bosnian Serb leader Radovan 
Karadzic for ethnic cantonization. Before 
the three parties could move from agree- 
ment on basic principles, on March 18, 

1992, to their disagreements over the 
maps, the negotiations on the Lisbon 
Plan were interrupted by recognition of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. This time the U.S. 
preempted in favor of immediate recog- 
nition, granted April 6 by the EC and 
April 7 by the U.S., so that the U.S. could 
also recognize Croatia and Slovenia and 
end its quarrel with the EC. 

Vance-Owen peace plan 

The horrors of the Bosnian wars led the 
EC and UN to join forces in London in 
August 1992. They created a standing 
International Conference on the Former 
Yugoslavia to negotiate an overall peace 
settlement, to end the war in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, and to create conditions for 
international enforcement. In contrast to 
the EC’s cantonization plan of March 
1992, the Vance-Owen peace plan of 
January 1993 attempted to protect Bos- 
nian sovereignty and territorial integrity 
with a decentralized government com- 
posed of 10 provinces. Although the EC 
and the UN Security Council supported 
the Vance-Owen peace plan, much of the 
American press and the Clinton Adminis- 
tration (and the Bosnian Serbs) did not. 
They viewed it as unenforceable and as 
rewarding Bosnian Serbs for aggression, 
ethnic cleansing and bombardment of 
cities to take territory. 

The Bosnian government had suc- 
ceeded in its efforts to influence public 
opinion and get support for a better 
settlement for the Muslim victims of the 
war, but this sympathy did not bring mili- 
tary aid to reverse the Muslims’ losses to 
Bosnian Serbs and Bosnian Croats. The 
nlan with its commitment to a Bosnian 
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identity was abandoned in May of 1993. 

Owen-Stoltenberg plan 

A third peace plan — drafted by Lord 
Owen and Norwegian Foreign Minister 
Thorvald Stoltenberg in August 1993 — 
accepted the military fait accompli of 
three nationally exclusive ministates in a 
confederation with each one’s right to 
secede. The Bosnian government was 
unable to accept ethnic partition in which 
Muslim areas make no viable state and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina exists in name only. 
Refusing to sign this plan as it had previ- 
ous ones, it now faces its own autono- 
mists as well as exclusivist Muslim 
radical ization. 

Economic sanctions 

Western efforts to end the war in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina included economic and 
moral pressure. Economic sanctions 
against the rump Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro) for 
aiding Bosnian Serbs were imposed in 
May 1992. They were stiffened in April 
1993 and enforcement was tightened in 
August. The Federal Republic of Yugo- 
slavia was suspended from the CSCE, 
diplomatically isolated, and barred from 
some activities of the UN. A War Crimes 
Tribunal has been established and is tak- 
ing evidence under a UN Security Coun- 
cil mandate voted February 22, 1993. But 
the sanctions have thus far strengthened 
Milosevic’s power within Serbia and 
worsened the economic conditions that 
are tinder for war, leading many to fear 
civil war in Serbia and the Europeans to 



propose their gradual lifting in exchange 
for territory in Bosnia. 

The fate of Bosnia-Herzegovina has 
not yet fully dispirited ethnic Albanians 
in Kosovo, who also appear to expect 
international support for their opposition 
to Serbian rule and for eventual indepen- 
dence. 

The third camp 

The other sizeable group made vulner- 
able by the breakup of multinational Yu- 
goslavia were the Serbs living outside of 
Serbia. The state created at Versailles in 
1919 granted Serbia its war objective to 
incorporate Serbs in one state only if it 
combined with Slovenes and Croats; in 
federal Yugoslavia, 40% lived in other 
republics. The fact that Croatia had 
adopted some of the state symbols and 
territorial claims of its Nazi-created fas- 
cist state of 1941-45, and that some 
Muslim groups had supported that 
project, created fears that World War II 
was still being fought. Thus, Germany’s 
role in early recognition of Croatia was a 
boon to Milosevic’s brand of national- 
ism: nurturing Serbian paranoia of vic- 
timization, he claimed he was defending 
Serbs against a repeat of the genocide in 
Croatia and Bosnia during World War II. 
Since Germany could not constitutionally 
employ military force and the U.S. had 
repeated frequently that it would be un- 
willing to use ground troops or to agree 
to NATO action in Yugoslavia, this third 
camp assessed correctly that it could act 
without fear of retaliation. Only much 
later did NATO, under U.S. pressure, de- 
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ploy a few ships in the Adriatic to 
enforce trade sanctions, create a “no-fly 
zone” in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and 
threaten air strikes against Bosnian Serb 
artillery and supply routes. 

The army 

The final actor in the third camp was the 
army. When a state dissolves without 
prior agreement on borders or disposition 
of state assets, the organization respon- 
sible for defending the borders must find 
a new role or new loyalties. The Brioni 
agreement held the army responsible for 
using force to change borders, and each 
successive negotiation required it to re- 
treat further into what remained of the 
former country. Efforts by army units to 
play a neutralizing role or to fight para- 
military gangs were discounted, and talks 
between the Bosnian government and 
army leadership over demobilization, re- 
tirements and housing in the fall of 1991 
were interrupted by the EC decisions on 
recognition. Although the army had also 
begun to disintegrate among national 
groups, the remaining core and the bulk 
of its heavy artillery, tanks, airpower and 
logistical support went to aid local armies 
of Serbs in Croatia and to form two new 
armies, one of Bosnian Serbs and a new 
Yugoslav Army. 

The situation in late fall 1993 contin- 
ued to deteriorate. Political negotiations 
over the war in Bosnia-Herzegovina had 
stalled with the Bosnian government’s 
rejection of the Owen-Stoltenberg plan. 
With the UN’s humanitarian relief con- 
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voys often unable to reach villages under 
siege or caught in the cross fire of rival 
armies, the prospect of mass starvation, 
disease and death from exposure in win- 
ter was all too real. 

Serbs in Croatia and in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina had claimed a Serbian Re- 
public. Croats in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
had created their own state of Herzeg- 
Bosnia, which would eventually join 
Croatia. Muslims in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
had lost their hopes of a unitary sover- 
eign Bosnia and were subdividing into 
autonomous regions and isolated cities 
only noniinally protected by the UN. 
Quarrels between Montenegro and 
Serbia, which had joined in a new Fed- 
eral Republic of Yugoslavia in April 
1992, threatened a split. Albanian politi- 
cal aspirations in Kosovo and western 
Macedonia were growing, and Mace- 
donia remained unrecognized by the U.S. 
and other countries because of Greek ob- 
jections to its name. Numerous autono- 
mist movements had emerged within 
Serbia and within Croatia. 

The partition of Bosnia creates prob- 
lems in the rest of the country. If 
Tudjman can incorporate Bosnian territo- 
ries, what claim does he have on Serb- 
held areas in Croatia? If the republican 
borders do not hold, what legitimacy is 
there for Serbian rule over Kosovo and 
Vojvodina, or what principle will prevent 
radicals on both sides from war? Even if 
the Solomonic choice in Bosnia is ap- 
plied to Kosovo, as many have argued 
for some time, its partition would be at 
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least as bloody and contested. Some ex- 
perts doubt war can be contained within 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. If borders continue 
to be subject to contest and territories to 
partition, what is to stand in the way of 
not only greater Croatia and greater 
Serbia, but also greater Albania and 
greater Hungary? 

Refugees 

The continuing flow of refugees also fa- 
vors continuation of war and lawlessness. 
This mechanism is less politically moti- 
vated, but also less controllable. In cen- 
tral Bosnia-Herzegovina, people expelled 
from their villages elsewhere (especially 
eastern Bosnia by Serbs, but also from 
neighboring villages by Croats) and who 
have nowhere else to go are providing 
cannon fodder for government forces. 
Slovenia and Croatia closed their borders 
to refugees in August-September 1992 
(and therefore passage to other countries 
as well). A partition of Bosnia could re- 
quire the forced resettlement of a million 
or more persons. Population exchanges 
are taking place (mostly involuntarily) 
within the UNPAs in Croatia. Most of 
the 600,000 refugees in Serbia are 
housed in family homes, and have be- 
come the source of increasingly open ten- 
sions. In April-June 1993, Serbia began 
to disqualify anyone from Serbian areas 
in Bosnia (56 communes) or the Croatian 
krajina (20 communes) as refugees, un- 
less eligible for Red Cross aid, so as to 
force them to return home. 

Albania and Greece have been in con- 
tinuous conflict over Albanian refugees 
in Greece (and lately Greeks from Alba- 
nia wishing to enter Greece) for more 
than two years. 

Should fighting erupt in Macedonia, 
this will bottle up refugees there or send 
them into Bulgaria or Serbia. Greek 
Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou has 
said he will close the border with 
Macedonia if it does not give up the 
name because to Greeks this implies it 
has territorial aspirations to the northern 
province of Macedonia in Greece. 

Another consequence of war has been 
astounding unemployment, from Slo- 
venia to Macedonia. In the early stages, 
the unemployed provided ready fighters 
because they were promised pay and 
benefits. Outside immediate war zones, 
they vote for xenophobic, right-wing 
radicals and exacerbate ethnic tensions 
with gang fights, crime and terrorizing 
minorities. Armies no longer have the 
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SARAJEVO: ONCE A HOME, now a base for firing mortar rounds into the surrounding 
neighborhood. 



option or resources to screen for psycho- 
logically unsuited recruits, so that “inci- 
dents” which can escalate into armed 
confrontations are on the rise (including 
in Serbia). 

While pensioners in Serbia are com- 
mitting suicide and civilians trapped in 
Bosnian towns under siege are starving 
to death, the collapse of economies and 
currencies under either war or sanctions 
is feeding radicalization (support for 
militant solutions), real ethnic conflict, 
and a reign of war profiteers, sanction 
runners, criminal syndicates and general- 
ized terror. Whereas the wars began with 
a breakdown of civil authority and a lo- 
calized scramble to control stockpiles of 
weapons and military equipment, create 
paramilitaries and expel political en- 
emies, the economic hardship has led to 
new sources of local rebellion, such as 
soldiers or local politicians. 

The international community is cur- 
rently tolerating extensive police repres- 
sion in the region to keep order, but such 
repression actually encourages the likeli- 
hood that small incidents can escalate. 
Government budgets go to the war effort 
and building new arms industries. The 
calculation is that Western recession and 
political barriers against Yugoslav trade 
will continue and that the surest export 
market lies in rearmament and local wars 
predicted throughout the region. The 
transition to market economies and 
democratic governments is at a standstill, 
and has been harshly damaged in neigh- 
boring countries, such as Bulgaria, Alba- 
nia, Romania and Hungary. No interna- 
tional compensation exists for the eco- 
nomic and social burden of refugees, the 
interruption of the only overland trans- 
portation between Europe and the Middle 
East, the cost of building new routes 
around Yugoslavia, and the billions lost 
in regional trade, in enforcing sanctions 
and in economic decline. 

International complicity 

The Yugoslav conflict demonstrates the 
tendency of nationalist conflict to esca- 
late out of control when there is no coun- 
terbalance. International intervention 
helped marginalize domestic counter- 
weights. By taking sides of particular na- 
tional groups, specifying victims and ag- 
gressors, it accepted the nationalist argu- 
ments. 

The international community has not 
yet confronted the clash of norms that its 
actions have encouraged. Which takes 




precedence when they are in conflict, 
self-determination or the sanctity of bor- 
ders? noninterference or human rights? 
Resolution of the conflict between the 
right to national self-determination and a 
multinational environment has been rel- 
egated to the category of internal affairs. 
The world denounces the genocidal ac- 
tions of ethnic cleansing with one hand, 
and accepts the inevitability of ethnic 
conflict and nationally exclusive states 
with the other. Political negotiations and 
humanitarian aid have focused, more- 
over, on single contests, forgetting that 
the dissolution of a state and wars over 
its successor-states mean they are inter- 
related. 

A global conference? 

The Geneva negotiators now propose a 
global conference, recognizing yet again 
that no settlement can be reached in one 
region independently of the others, but 
the difficulty is how to incorporate new 
representatives who can propose compro- 
mises, save face and begin the restoration 
of civil order. The importance of this 
cannot be underestimated because na- 
tional groups spill over international, as 
well as internal, borders throughout the 
region. Any aggrieved minority can ap- 
peal for assistance to members of its “na- 
tion” in a neighboring province or state, 
and they feel obliged to respond. Russian 
nationalists, for whom the plight of Serbs 
evokes that of Russians outside Russia 
and tensions with the autonomous repub- 



lics, have sent mercenaries; northern Eu- 
ropean countries have aided Slovenia and 
Croatia; and many Islamic countries have 
helped Bosnia-Herzegovina. The more 
the Bosnian conflict is portrayed as a reli- 
gious war, the more it can destabilize 
moderate, secular governments in the 
Middle East under pressure from Islamic 
fundamentalists. As long as borders are 
not settled, the process of reversal cannot 
begin. Only open borders can reassure 
minorities that they are not trapped in 
national states and provide the economic 
cooperation necessary to viable states. 

When the EC internationalized the in- 
ternal republican borders of former Yu- 
goslavia without recognizing inevitable 
disputes or guaranteeing those borders 
militarily, it gave advantage to those with 
arms. The massive production and pur- 
chase of weapons for cold-war defense 
became available for internal war in a 
nonaligned country patronized by both 
superpowers. The elaborate civil defense 
provided stocks of weapons and training 
for local militia, rival political parties and 
citizens’ self-protection. Weapons dis- 
carded by NATO and the former Soviet 
bloc’s military alliance, the Warsaw Pact, 
flowed in. Western powers sought to 
avoid military involvement by arming 
combatants within the country. Through- 
out the region there are surplus arms and 
mercenaries left over from superpower 
competition. Demobilized soldiers and 
officers whose pay and amenities are fall- 
ing rapidly are selling off stocks of weap- 
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ons that arms and force reductions have 
said must go. Governments continue to 
sell weapons in order to keep defense in- 
dustries going, slow the appearance of 
mass unemployment, keep open markets 
being claimed by Western powers, and 
finance imports when Western markets 



remain protectionist. Western powers 
continue to ignore the need to incorporate 
armies and states of former Yugoslavia 
into European security cooperation or to 
get control of the flow of arms. The 
Balkans remain a black hole in European 
security considerations. ■ 



U.S. foreign policy 



U .S. FOREIGN POLICY toward the 
conflict in Yugoslavia began in 
1989. Between 1989 and 1991 the Bush 
Administration crossed the country off its 
strategic agenda. It welcomed European 
initiatives in 1991, and began to define a 
post-cold-war policy in which regional 
organizations would be responsible for 
managing regional conflicts. By mid- 
1992, the Group of Seven and the UN 
had declared this doctrine. In its cam- 
paign to recognize Bosnian sovereignty 
the U.S. made no commitments, for its 
purpose was to restore unity with its Eu- 
ropean allies over Croatia and Slovenia. 
Throughout shifts in policy, the Bush 
Administration remained consistent that 
the U.S. would not commit military force 
to a place where it saw no vital interests. 
Taking the lead back from Europe after 
the April 1992 recognition, the U.S. 
pressed through the UN for sanctions 
against Serbia and Montenegro and for 
their diplomatic isolation. But it retained 
its distance, insisting on humanitarian aid 
to relieve suffering and the CSCE hu- 
man-rights mechanisms as twin pillars of 
any intervention. 
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Presidential candidate Clinton took up 
the cause of Muslim victims in the 
Bosnian war during the 1992 election 
campaign, accusing the Bush Administra- 
tion of moral defeatism. Upon taking of- 
fice, however, he discovered that few op- 
tions remained for effective intervention 
as long as his Administration, too, was 
unwilling to commit ground troops to help 
bring peace. In February 1993, he pro- 
posed lifting the arms embargo — so that 
the Bosnian government could arm to 
defend itself on a more “level playing 
field” against heavy artillery held by 
Bosnian Serbs — and to aid that fight with 
selective bombing by U.S. planes. The 
Europeans oppose both “lift and strike” 
options, however, because they have sol- 
diers on the ground in UN forces protect- 
ing humanitarian convoys and relief work- 
ers and because lifting the embargo would 
be merely symbolic unless arms were ac- 
tually delivered to landlocked Bosnia. 
They would in any case prolong the war. 

In defending Muslims against Serb 
aggressors, moreover, the Clinton Ad- 
ministration played into the nationalist 
framework instead of protecting the neu- 



tral, international norms necessary to 
Bosnian sovereignty and all the victims 
(Muslim and non-Muslim) who support 
that cause. Insisting on a better Muslim 
deal in the Vance-Owen peace plan 
weakened the plan’s authority and gave 
Bosnian Serbs an excuse to defeat it. En- 
couraging patron-client relations in the 
bargaining over Bosnia — delegating the 
Bosnian Croats to Germany, introducing 
a Russian interlocutor into the negotia- 
tions for Bosnian Serbs, and becoming 
patron to the Bosnian Muslims — had the 
effect of introducing major-power inter- 
ests and conflict into the quest for solu- 
tions, including a Russian threat of veto 
in the UN Security Council. Like the pre- 
vious Administration, it chose to ration 
its resources and attention with a policy 
of national interest, defining economic 
reform and democratization in Russia 
within that category and Bosnia- 
Herzegovina of no strategic importance. 
In April it countered Russian proposals to 
reinvigorate peace negotiations through 
the UN by organizing a joint-action pro- 
gram of humanitarian aid and indicating 
willingness to commit troops to enforce 
whatever peace agreement was reached 
by Bosnian parties. Its efforts then turned 
to improving relief to Muslims trapped 
by Serbian siege in eastern Bosnian 
towns, such as Srebrenica, with an airlift 
that has lasted longer and is more exten- 
sive than the Berlin airlift of 1948. In 
August it persuaded NATO to threaten 
air strikes on Bosnian Serb forces and 
supply routes if they did not end the 
strangulation of Sarajevo. 

U.S. airplanes based in Germany cur- 
rently drop parcels of food and medicines 
to towns trapped by fighting throughout 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. Presidents Bush 
and Clinton have both warned Serbian 
President Milosevic officially that the 
U.S. will act should fighting begin in its 
province of Kosovo and endanger the 
Albanian population. UN troops in 
Macedonia include 325 U.S. soldiers 
who monitor activities in hopes of pre- 
venting war by early warning. President 
Clinton continues to support his February 
1993 policy to use air strikes against 
Bosnian Serbs and to lift the arms em- 
bargo. (A U.S.-sponsored resolution to 
lift the arms embargo in favor of the 
Bosnian Muslims was defeated in June 
1993 in the UN Security Council.) Re- 
flecting concern about domestic political 
opposition, the President conditionally 
committed the U.S. to providing half of 
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the 50,000 or more peacekeeping troops 
needed according to UN and U.S. mili- 
tary assessments to enforce a peace 
settlement for Bosnia-Herzegovina, but 
congressional opposition is strong and 
mounting in light of U.S. casualties in 
Somalia. 

Few believe that the package of cur- 
rent U.S. actions constitutes a policy. As 
a stopgap between forces for and against 
intervention, responding with humanitar- 
ian relief, moral condemnation of Serbs 
and sanctions on Serbia, it appears to ad- 
dress domestic vacillation between moral 
outrage and disinterest. It proposes no 
solution to the problem of national self- 
determination in multiethnic communi- 
ties while it exacerbates the economic 
austerity and political instability that con- 
tributed to the war and its spread. Four 
State Department officials have resigned 
in protest of the Bush Administration for 
doing little to defend Bosnian sover- 
eignty and of the Clinton Administration 
for abandoning the Muslims it champi- 
oned. But Secretary Christopher insists 
that television pictures should not be the 
“North Star” of U.S. foreign policy. 
There is little discussion of ways to pre- 
vent such conflicts before it is too late 
elsewhere or to enforce international law 
and security for citizens fated to live in 
countries of no national interest to the 
major powers. Current options suggest 
the harsh lesson of early mistakes and the 
difficult reconceptualization that will 
have to occur. 

U.S. policy options 

□ 1. Continue present policy, includ- 
ing support for UN humanitarian aid, 
verbal backing for the Muslims in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, plans to pros- 
ecute war criminals and genocide, and 
economic sanctions on Serbia and 
Montenegro, but otherwise stay out of 
the conflict. 

Pro: The Yugoslav war is a European 
problem of no vital interest to the U.S. 
America should do what it can through 
the UN to support the victims and protect 
civilians, but it should not risk soldiers’ 
lives and the possibility of a long-term 
quagmire except where its global power 
is at stake. 

Con: These measures have failed to 
stop the war or produce a political agree- 
ment. The fighting will likely continue, 
with unknown but ominous threats to 
Western security. European security is an 
American vital interest, and the continu- 
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ing interruption of regional economies 
and the negative example of global lead- 
ership have broad and direct implications 
for this country’s global power. The de- 
mands on humanitarian missions will in- 
crease; already the UN considers with- 
drawing because of the danger and lack 
of cooperation from warring groups. 
More likely than an alternative European 
response is worsening conflict among 
Western powers. Segregating moral con- 
cerns into humanitarian relief without at- 
tention to the political causes is not a pro- 
ductive policy. 

□ 2. Mobilize an international ground 
operation to stop the war in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and provide a transi- 
tional authority. 

Pro: Parties on the ground are unable 
to stop the war alone. Without some out- 
side force, escalation is likely. Although 
diplomatic activity with a credible threat 
in 1990-91 might have sufficed, the fight- 
ing has created such distrust, as well as 
political and economic collapse, that an 
outside force is necessary. The popula- 
tion wants an end to the war and will 
welcome an international force that is 
neutral and helps local groups restore ba- 
sic security so that civil order can be re- 
built. Instead of mass tragedy still to 
come. Western moral conscience and 
U.S. credibility can still be restored and 
also give pause to those who believe the 
international community will not inter- 
vene to defend international norms with- 
out the threat of Soviet response or the 
loss of a strategic resource (such as oil). 
In light of Somalia and the prospect of 
many more impending conflicts like the 
former Yugoslavia, there is also an in- 
centive for the military to use this oppor- 
tunity to mount such an operation. The 
latter should include substantial civil and 
police components. 

Con: An ill-conceived intervention 
could pose great dangers. It could exacer- 
bate the conflict or give warring parties a 
new enemy and cause. International op- 
erations are poor at disarming and demo- 
bilizing parties who have not given up 
their war aims. Countries are not in the 
position to provide either the necessary 
troops or finance the costs because of 
current commitments and impending 
ones of greater importance. 

□ 3. Support a new global peace con- 
ference on the former Yugoslavia and 
see the talks through to conclusion. 

Pro: Since few countries want to be- 
come involved militarily and the humani- 


tarian disaster will worsen, a new ap- 
proach at diplomatic negotiations is un- 
avoidable. Nationally exclusive states 
and partition are unstable outcomes. U.S. 
policy scuttled previous negotiations on 
Bosnia, and it can veto any effort to alter 
UN sanctions. U.S. leadership will be 
broadly welcomed by most countries in 
the world. 

Con: Leaders in Yugoslavia who 
have gained what they want warn of 
opening a “Pandora’s box.” More talks 
without willingness to stop fighting on 
the ground may only lose more time 
without saving lives. If citizens within 
the former country are not given a hear- 
ing and if the warriors are not given ways 
to save face, a peace conference may not 
produce anything new. Western powers 
would have to take far more initiative on 
political questions than they have been 
willing to take so far. 

□ 4. Initiate a far-ranging policy re- 
view of the role of Western policy and 
international organizations in the 
causes of such wars and lead its allies 
in institutional and policy reforms 
aimed at effective prevention. 

Pro: The Yugoslav conflict is a para- 
digm for many other conflicts which can 
still be prevented. The international com- 
munity exacerbated the domestic conflict 
because it did not understand the situa- 
tion and because it is not prepared for 
post-cold-war conflict. Unless there is a 
reconceptualization of peacekeeping and 
peacemaking, of procedures for recogniz- 
ing new states and negotiating the 
breakup of old states, and of means to 
limit arms flows and refugees, then the 
moral, political and financial costs of fu- 
ture conflicts will rise. Because the U.S. 
does care about the free-market and 
democratic transformation of former 
Communist states such as Russia, it does 
not want to repeat the mistakes of the 
Yugoslav transition. U.S. leadership in 
the world is at stake in the former Yugo- 
slavia, even if Washington chooses not to 
act militarily. 

Con: The Administration was elected 
to solve domestic problems. Such an ef- 
fort would require major political re- 
sources which could divert it from that 
task. Moreover, a multilateral review will 
not succeed; it must be part of an inter- 
national effort to reshape multilateral in- 
stitutions and concepts of security. A bet- 
ter route to a post-cold-war world is 
through national interest and unstructured 
evolution. m 
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1. What does global leadership mean in 
this new period? What are the obligations 
of the U.S. to create a new order as it did 
in 1944-49? What are the costs and risks 
if it does not take on a leadership role in 
cooperation with other countries? 

2. What will be the consequences for 
international peace and security if no one 
takes on the responsibility to write and 
enforce the rules of an international 
community and to initiate new forms of 
cooperation? 

3. Do Western governments have an ob- 
ligation to help former socialist countries 
integrate into the West and to cooperate 
with them on economic and security rela- 
tions? Do they have an interest in doing 
so? 



4. Americans live in a pluralistic, multi- 
ethnic, multicultural society. What can 
they do to ease the difficulties of multi- 
ethnic states so that human rights, regard- 
less of ethnic background, are protected? 
so that ethnic groups can preserve their 
identities without requiring political au- 
tonomy? so that peoples can enjoy rights 
to self-determination without destroying 
nation-states or the rights of others? 

5. The international community accepts 
the right of intervention to protect 
universal human rights. How can it do 
so without violating the right of peoples 
to noninterference in their internal 
affairs? 

6. What are the implications for U.S. 
global leadership if NATO fails? if the 
UN goes into crisis? Are there better 
ways to organize European and interna- 
tional security? 

7. UN Secretary General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali, in a 1992 report entitled 



An Agenda for Peace, urged UN member 
states to think more about preventive di- 
plomacy. What actions can the U.S. take 
to institutionalize preventive diplomacy? 
Should current thinking about interven- 
tion, nonmilitary influence and the role of 
military force change? Are there ob- 
stacles to discussing prevention in 
American politics? 

8. The Clinton Administration aims to 
“enlarge” the sphere of market-oriented 
democracies, and it emphasizes this 
policy toward Russia. What help can the 
U.S. and Western countries give? Will 
the policy work if only a few countries 
at a time are selected? Can such an 
approach harm the process of democra- 
tization? 

9. Should the U.S. be concerned by the 
emergence of national states, ethnic 
apartheid and racist or nationalist vio- 
lence in Europe and elsewhere? How 
does it affect this country? What can and 
should be done? 
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1 . Avoid future involvement in what is 
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2. Encourage international financial 
institutions to provide funds. 
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In planning future Great Decisions programs, we would find it 
helpful to know more about participants and would appreciate your 
answers to the questions below. 

A* How many years have you participated in the Great Decisions 
program (that is, attended one or more discussion sessions)? 

□ 1. This is the first year I have participated. 

□ 2. 1 participated in one previous year. 

□ 3. 1 participated in more than one previous year. 

&• What is your age? 

□ 1. 1 7 or under □ 2. 1 8 to 30 □ 3. 3 1 to 45 

□ 4. 46 to 60 □ 5. 61 or over 

C* Your sex? 

□ 1. Female 

□ 2. Male 

D* Have you been abroad during the last four years? 

□ l.Yes 

□ 2. No 

E* What is the highest level of formal education you have completed? 

□ 1. Some high school □ 2. High school degree 

□ 3. Some college □ 4. College graduate 

□ 5. Advanced degree 

F* How often are you asked for your opinion on foreign policy matters? 

□ 1. Often □ 2. Sometimes □ 3, Hardly ever 

G* One final question. Would you say you have or have not changed your 
opinion in a fairly significant way as a result of taking part in the 
Great Decisions program? 

□ 1. Have □ 2. Have not □ 3. Uncertain 
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ISSUE B* With respect to South Africa's democratic 
transition, the U,S, should (choose one): 

□ 1. Provide technical assistance, for example poll 

watchers. 

□ 2. Play no role, direct or indirect. 
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^ sou I H AFRICA 

South Africa: 
forging a . 
democratic union 

As all South Africans prepare to go to the polls for the first 
time, economic uncertainty and violence cloud a time of 
hope. Why should Americans help? What can they do? 

by Jean Herskovits 




AFRICAN NATIONAL CONGRESS supporters pull aside a campaign banner reading "vote for 
freedom, peace and democracy** to watch ANC president Nelson Mandela address a rally of 
some 80,000 people in Durban, South Africa. 



ouTH Africa’s appointment 
with destiny is on track,” 
Nelson Mandela, president of 
the African National Congress (ANC), 
declared in September 1993. His country 
had just passed a point of no return: some 
two dozen parties had agreed to give 
blacks their first say in South Africa’s 
governance. 

On November 17 the negotiators 
made another stunning breakthrough: 
they agreed on the basic principles of a 
post-apartheid constitution. Truly revolu- 
tionary for South Africa were a Bill of 
Rights, a structure of nine regions with 
separate, if limited, powers from those of 
O 



the central government, and a new con- 
stitutional court independent of govern- 
ment control. 

But the defining moment for South 
Africa’s nonracial democracy still lies 
ahead. On April 27, 1994, for the first 
time all voting-age South Africans — 
black as well as white — will be eligible 
to cast ballots. The government they pro- 
duce will be a transitional one with a for- 
midable challenge: to write a final consti- 
tution and to run the country at the same 
time. It will be a government of national 
unity, with representatives in the cabinet 
from every party that receives at least 5% 
of the vote. 



Excitement and apprehension sur- 
round the event. Can there be “free and 
fair” elections in a country so long en- 
gulfed in violence, where the majority 
has been disenfranchised? Mandela told a 
press conference in New York, “I am 75 
years of age. I have not voted in my 
country. I am not allowed to vote. I do 
not know what happens inside the voting 
booth. If I do not ^ow how to vote.. .you 
can imagine the position of millions in 
my country.” These were the words of 
the man widely expected to take over as 
South Africa’s first democratically cho- 
sen president. Because they have been 
systematically excluded from learning 
about, let alone participating in, demo- 
cratic processes, blacks approach April at 
an overwhelming disadvantage. 

Dangers also loom. Unemployment 
for blacks in a stagnant economy has 
reached almost 50%. Years of protest and 
police violence have left young blacks in 
cities without schooling, vocational train- 
ing or jobs — but with weapons. Extrem- 
ists, white and black, threaten to derail a 
peaceful transition. 

This is not just another election — not 
for South Africa, Africa or the world. For 
Americans its success is a matter of deep 
concern. Despite major differences be- 
tween the racial problems of South Af- 
rica and the U.S., there are enough paral- 
lels between the two to make events there 
resonate here. African Americans feel a 
special tie, and they are not alone. Living 
in the most multiracial country in the 
world, Americans have a stake in South 
Africa’s achieving justice across racial 
and ethnic lines. 

Americans know from experience that 
changing laws and securing the vote for 
all do not eradicate racial injustice. But 
they are a vital beginning. South Africans 
ask three things from Americans: first, to 
help provide voter education and training 
for political parties denied earlier chances 
to contest elections; second, to trade with 
and invest in South Africa’s economy 
now that all have joined in the call to lift 
sanctions; and third, to assist in recon- 
struction, breaking down walls to bring 
about a fully integrated society and 
economy. 

Challenges to apartheid 

Although it had been on the United Na- 
tions’ agenda since 1952, apartheid seized 

JEAN HERSKOVITS is professor of history at 
the State University of New York at Purchase 
and has written extensively on Africa. 
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A brief history 

S OUTH Africa’s history did not begin with the arrival in 
1652 of the Dutch East India Company’s agents, sent to 
provide fresh food for ships en route to the Orient in 
search of riches. Since time immemorial hunters and gatherers 
had lived near the Cape, and by A.D.300 the ancestors of 
today’s Bantu-speaking majority had already begun to farm 
south of the Limpopo River. From there they moved south. An- 
cestors of such groups as the Xhosa and Zulu settled along the 
fertile east coast; the forebears of the modern-day Sotho and 
Tswana went to the dry plateau to the north and west. 

The Dutch settlers, who were predominantly male, started 
another significant population group, the Cape Coloured, 
through racial mixing. Over time, French and German Protes- 
tants fleeing religious persecution at home joined the Dutch 
population. Their language evolved into a variant of Dutch they 
called Afrikaans, and they began calling themselves Afrikaners. 

Until the end of the 18th century these groups lived in a kind 
of equilibrium, not without racial discrimination but with only 
scattered conflict. Never pleased to obey the authorities in Cape 
Town, the growing settler population began to move east and 
north. Each family of trekboers (Dutch for migrant fanners) 
took along a few slaves. To sustain life on the frontier, each 
adult male claimed 6,000 acres for himself and his family. 

The trekboers were not the only growing population in the 
area. The Bantu-speakers increased and gradually moved south 
and west. Under the authority of their chiefs, numerous groups 
settled unoccupied land, farming and raising cattle. But land 
was not limitless, and clashes with the trekboers over land and 
cattle raged for decades. 

And then the British 

The next wave of colonizers were the British, fresh from their 
victories in the Napoleonic wars. By 1806 they were in the 
Cape to stay. The laws they imposed and their modem views, 
including opposition to the slave trade and later slavery itself, 
drove fresh bands of Boer, or Afrikaner, families, their Bibles 
in hand, trekking across formidable mountains in covered wag- 
ons. In the 1830s they reached present-day Natal, where they 
found seemingly empty land laid waste by the great Zulu war- 
rior Shaka and his successors. 

The British wanted above all to establish an orderly frontier 
that was inexpensive to maintain. But nothing the British did, 
including annexing territory or abandoning it, which infuriated 
Africans and Afrikaners alike, brought peace to the frontier. 

The discovery of South Africa’s mineral wealth opened a 
new chapter in that nation’s history, equal in significance to the 
Zulu-driven disarray among Africans and the expanding Euro- 
pean presence. Diamonds, found in 1867, drove the demand for 
migrant labor. The men, who were forced to leave their families 
behind, could be strictly controlled. This pernicious practice, 
followed later in the gold mines, drained able-bodied males 
from the entire region. Not only was South African society 
divided, but deprivation of the black majority became institu- 
tionalized. 

Gold was discovered in 1886 along the Transvaal’s 
Witwatersrand, and it heightened British interest in South Af- 
rica. In the “Scramble for Africa,” the rivals included a recently 
O 



unified and muscle-flexing Germany, whose sympathies were 
with the Boers. 

Anglo-Boer war 

Having defeated the Zulu in 1879 (but not without first suffer- 
ing a humiliating defeat at their hands) and having split them up 
into 13 “kingdoms,” the British turned to the Boers. By geo- 
graphical accident the latter controlled both diamond fields and 
gold reefs.The British triumphed in the Anglo-Boer War of 
1899-1902, in which the African majority were virtual bystand- 
ers, though often victims. 

The British compensated the defeated Boers by forming an 
independent Union of South Africa, which they freed in 1910. 
Every subsequent prime minister was an Afrikaner, even 
though English-speaking South Africans retained economic 
power for a long time. The irony, which only a few noted at the 
time, was that the Africans, whose war it had not been, were the 
losers. 

As early as 1913 legislation was passed that, with later 
amendments, consigned nearly 90% of South Africa’s people to 
a mere 13% of the land. Africans were generally prohibited 
from owning land outside the “tribal reserves.” The twin con- 
cepts of a divided society and institutionalized deprivation of 
the majority were thus imprinted on the economy. 

What limited political rights blacks had were whittled away. 
Africans protested, and in 1912 the ANC was founded and be- 
gan its decades-long campaign of peaceful opposition to dis- 
criminatory treatment. It made a point of drawing leaders and 
followers from the entire country, regardless of the legacy of 
19th-century warfare, in an effort to unite the opposition. 

Afrikaners, still defensive toward English-speaking whites 
who dominated the cities and the economy, organized to protect 
their language and culture. In the 1930s, working through a se- 
cret society called the Broederbond, they fashioned plans to 
seize control of government 

Apartheid comes and stays 

Afrikaner nationalist leaders unexpectedly attained their goal by 
a slim margin in the 1948 (whites-only) election, which was 
won by their National party. For the next 45 years the National 
party charted South Africa’s course. It called its ideology apart- 
heid (separateness). 

Apartheid, which carried the earlier concepts of dividing 
society and institutionalizing deprivation to their extreme, dif- 
fered from earlier discrimination in two ways. First, it charted a 
course to deny permanently political and economic equality to 
blacks. The second difference was one of degree: apartheid 
theory required color-coded control of all aspects of life. Laws 
dictated how and where people could — or, if black, could not — 
move and under what regulations. They prohibited protest and 
prescribed ever-more stringent punishments for violations: long 
prison sentences and the innovative “banning” of people and 
publications to remove them from public sight and influence. 
Attempts to organize resistance were very broadly defined as 
“Communist” and later “terrorist,” and those found guilty were 
severely punished, at times tortured or killed. 

In their homelands policy the Afrikaners carved up the 13% 
of “African” land, gerrymandered to exclude fertile areas, sub- 
soil resources and cities, to isolate blacks even further. They 
perfected divide-and-rule tactics, applying them systematically 
and mercilessly to all aspects of blacks’ lives. 
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the world’s attention on March 21, 1960, 
when police in Sharpeville shot into a 
crowd of peaceful African demonstrators, 
killing 69. In the severe clampdown that 
followed, the government closed off to 
blacks all nonviolent avenues of resis- 
tance. The ANC, now banned from oper- 
ating inside South Africa after almost 50 
years of peaceful protest, turned to armed 
struggle. A young, charismatic leader 
formed the ANC’s “armed wing,” 
Umkhonto we Sizwe, meaning Spear of 
the Nation. His name was Nelson 
Mandela, and his daring efforts to build 
an underground organization made him a 
special target of the government. He and 
his colleagues were swept up in police 
raids that led to a trial and imprisonment 
for sabotage and treason in 1964. 

The government also banned the Pan- 
Africanist Congress (PAC), a breakaway 
movement from the ANC, formed in the 
late 1950s over differences in strategy 
and ideology, and it, too, turned to vio- 
lent resistance. Whereas the ANC had 
been open to all races, including mem- 
bers of the largely white South African 
Communist party, those who formed the 
PAC believed that the struggle in South 
Africa should be African-led. These dif- 
ferences between the ANC and PAC per- 
sisted in exile and after their return to 
South Africa in 1990. 

For more than a decade after 
Sharpeville, black resistance appeared 
shattered. The protest movement was re- 
vitalized by a dynamic young leader 
named Steve Biko, who picked up 
strands of PAC thinking and merged 
them with ideas of black pride coming 
from the American civil-rights move- 
ment to form the Black Consciousness 
movement. Despite legal obstacles, the 
movement gained momentum among 
students and in the black townships, 
which provided the urban labor essential 
to the white community. 

Meanwhile, the government went 
ahead with its apartheid plans and laws. 
It formalized the ethnically defined 
homelands into so-called nations. Even 
though no one but South Africa would 
recognize them, four, starting with the 
Xhosa’s Transkei, accepted indepen- 
dence, buttressing the government’s ar- 
gument that apartheid was working. 

However, KwaZulu, carved out of 
Natal province as a homeland for the 
Zulu who played such a significant role 
in the country’s history, would not coop- 
erate. Its leader. Chief Mangosuthu 




Gatsha Buthelezi, had in his student days 
been a member of the ANC. He decided 
in the early 1970s (with ANC concur- 
rence) on a course that would allow him 
to fight apartheid from within. By refus- 
ing full independence for KwaZulu, he 
prevented the Zulu from being denation- 
alized by the South African government. 

Having created the homeland. South 
Africa’s apartheid leaders could hardly 
forbid political activity there. Working 
initially through a cultural organization 
called Inkatha (much as the Afrikaners 
had done decades earlier with the 
Broederbond), Buthelezi and others 
could organize for political purposes, an 
option barred to others. He was even able 
to hold political rallies in Soweto. He did 
not break with the ANC until 1979. 

Soweto 

When the Portuguese colonies of 
Mozambique and Angola suddenly gained 
independence in 1975 following a mili- 
tary coup in Portugal, young black South 
Africans saw that resistance could in fact 
bring results. The government’s attempt 
to force Afrikaans on blacks in second- 
ary school (ignoring how Afrikaners 
themselves had resented having the En- 
glish language imposed on them decades 
earlier) lit the fuse that led to protests in 
the black township of Soweto. The So- 
weto explosion was heard around the 
world. Biko was beaten to death in 1977 
by the South African police and became 
a martyr of the antiapartheid movement. 

For the children, as the young of the 
townships came to be called, the events 
of 1976 in Soweto set an example. They 
would refuse to cooperate, no matter how 
many were jailed, maimed or killed by the 
police or the military. Following ANC 
policy, they would make the townships 
“ungovernable,” and insist on “liberation 
before education.” Over a decade later the 
urban youth, now called young lions and 
largely jobless, are among the most im- 
patient and radical ANC supporters, de- 
manding concrete material and political 
rewards for their years of sacrifice. 

Apartheid falters 

By the late 1970s South Africa’s 
Afrikaner rulers faced threats on many 
fronts, all largely because of apartheid. 
Internal resistance could not be perma- 
nently quelled. The economy was in 
trouble because of the expense of admin- 
istering apartheid laws, a 10% inflation 
rate, a burgeoning black population, a 




CHIEF BUTHELEZI, chief minister of KwaZulu 
and president of the Inkatha Freedom party, 
has joined with the white right in opposition to 
de Klerk and Mandela. 



shortage of skilled labor and, for the first 
time, net white emigration, mainly of 
professionals and skilled managers. And 
there were signs of a split in Afrikaner- 
dom. Whereas the government was con- 
sidering reforming apartheid to keep 
itself in power, a growing number of 
Afrikaners insisted that any change was 
unacceptable. 

The international climate was increas- 
ingly hostile. South Africa’s government 
warned of a “total onslaught” at the 
hands of communism. The claim was un- 
founded but it provided the excuse for 
P.W. Botha, defense minister from 1966 
until becoming prime minister in 1978, to 
increase greatly the role of the military in 
government. 

Botha told his constituents it was time 
to “adapt or die,” meaning that while pre- 
serving Afrikaner power remained his 
goal, the means would be more flexible. 
This meant abandoning “petty” apartheid 
symbols and practices not essential to pre- 
serving white power; bringing English- 
speaking South Africans into the National 
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party; and wooing big business. Mean- 
while, government policy encouraged eth- 
nic and class divisions among blacks and 
ruthlessly suppressed dissidents. 

During the 1970s the black trade 
union movement got back on its feet, and 
in 1973 a series of uncoordinated strikes 
had made headlines. The unions contin- 
ued organizing against heavy odds, and 
by 1979 the government concluded that 
the only way it could control black labor 
was to legalize the unions. 

This reform did not produce a docile 
black labor force. Instead, by 1986 over a 
million blacks had gained experience in 
democracy through membership in their 
unions. New popularly chosen leaders 
produced victories at the bargaining table 
that improved wages and working condi- 
tions. They also introduced a new — and 
legal — militancy with a political edge. 

When in 1983 the government pro- 
posed constitutional and political re- 
forms, it only fueled black rage. Shifting 
from a white prime minister to a white 
state president with increased powers 
mattered little to those who were still 
unrepresented; moreover, creating a 
three-chamber legislature — a dominant 
white one and two others for Asians and 
Coloureds — was an insult to Africans. 

The so-called reforms invigorated 
black resistance in the townships. This 
time there was new coordination: some 
575 groups of many kinds, sizes and 
races sent a thousand delegates to form 
the United Democratic Front (UDF), 
which would coordinate opposition to 
apartheid inside the country. Its goal was 
a unified, democratic, nonracial South 
Africa, based on the Freedom Charter 
which the ANC had adopted in 1955. 

Despite mounting arrests, detentions 
and bannings, the government could not 
destroy the UDF, nor could it destroy all 
its leaders because they were so numer- 
ous: churchmen like then-Bishop 

Desmond Tutu, the Reverend Frank 
Chikane and the Reverend Allan Boesak; 
women’s leaders like Albertina Sisulu 
(whose husband was imprisoned with 
Nelson Mandela); labor leaders like Cyril 
Ramaphosa; and many others. 

The UDF included almost all those 
militantly opposing the regime with the 
exception of two groups. One contained 
believers in Black Consciousness, who 
were against including whites. The other 
group was Inkatha, which had severed 
communication with ANC’s exile leader- 
ship in 1979. 
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Inkatha claimed national support but 
was overwhelmingly Zulu, even drawing 
on Zulu military tradition to bolster pride, 
though evoking that history made others 
uneasy. Confrontations between UDF 
and Inkatha supporters in Natal, how- 
ever, were not ethnic; those fighting were 
all Zulu, and the clashes began — and 
continue — over future political power. 

Protest, repression, repeal 

Protest escalated in the townships. Strikes 
complemented bus and school boycotts. 
Policemen beat, tear-gassed and shot 
stone-hurling young blacks who came in 
wave after wave, while Western television 
cameras recorded it all for their nightly 
newscasts. 

The government imposed a state of 
emergency in much of the country from 
July 1985 to March 1986. It imposed an- 
other in June which applied everywhere 
and indefinitely. Historian Leonard 
Thompson called it “legalized tyranny.” 
The police — supported by thousands of 
soldiers with armored vehicles — arrested 
and tortured at will; hit squads assassi- 
nated antiapartheid activists. The govern- 
ment banned, detained and tortured some; 
it tried others for sweepingly defined trea- 
son, to be executed or die in jail under 
mysterious circumstances. Children as 
young as eight were imprisoned, but the 
youth especially would not give up. 

As a conciliatory gesture, the govern- 
ment by mid-1986 had repealed some 
segregationist laws, but its move was too 
little and certainly too late. Multiracial 
political parties could now exist; interra- 
cial sex and marriage were allowed; cer- 
tain jobs were no longer for whites only; 
some public facilities were desegregated; 
blacks were starting to move unchal- 
lenged into some previously white urban 
areas. But there were no improvements in 
education or health services, and blacks 
continued to be uprooted and moved 
about at the government’s whim. Open- 
ing up political rights to all was out of the 
question. 

Sanctions"^ 

When the government clamped down on 
the international media in 1985, the 
viewing public in Europe, and especially 
the U.S, had already become incensed by 
what they had seen on nightly newscasts, 
and were forcing governments to act. In 
the winter and spring of 1986 the Com- 
monwealth sent a seven-member Emi- 
nent Persons Group, drawn from its 



member countries, to assess the situation 
in South Africa. After months of inter- 
viewing South Africans inside the coun- 
try and in exile, they produced a “negoti- 
ating concept,” only to have their effort 
torpedoed by South Africa’s invasion of 
three neighboring countries. 

The Eminent Persons Group recom- 
mended economic sanctions; at the same 
time, demonstrators, organized by the 
black lobbying organization TransAfrica, 
in Washington, DC, and on American 
college campuses demanded the same 
thing. In 1986, the Congress, under pres- 
sure from black and white constituents, 
overrode President Ronald Reagan’s veto 
and passed the Comprehensive Anti- 
Apartheid Act. The law made the U.S. 
the pace setter in imposing sanctions and 
exerting other pressures on apartheid. 

Violence in the townships continued, 
and protesters began attacking people in 
the townships they suspected of collabo- 
rating with the regime. Rent strikes, bus 
strikes and school strikes increased as 
protest expanded. The government re- 
sponded with further repression. 

Then, in 1989, P.W. Botha resigned 
the presidency two weeks after suffering 
a stroke, and the National party caucus 
replaced him with F.W. de Klerk, an 
Afrikaner of impeccable credentials. De- 
scribed by his more liberal brother 
Willem as “a veritable Mr. National 
party,” no one expected him to bring 
revolutionary change. As longtime ob- 
server of Africa, Marina Ottaway, puts it, 
like all the party’s reformers, he tried “to 
change the system enough to make it ac- 
ceptable but not so much that essential 
principles were violated.” But this was a 
different time, and the “line separating 
the abandonment of old goals from the 
use of new means to attain old goals was 
getting thinner and thinner.” In retrospect 
it seems that the Afrikaners had ex- 
hausted their options, but at the time no 
one believed they could not continue 
adapting as they had before. 

Apartheid crumbles 

As suddenly as the Berlin Wall came 
down. South Africa faced a new future. 
On February 2, de Klerk announced that 
he would unban the ANC, the PAC and 
other antiapartheid organizations. The 
following week came the long-demanded 
release of Mandela. In the months that 
followed, exuberant crowds and political 
leaders alike hailed the ANC leader as he 
traveled his country and the world to 




thank those who had long supported him 
and his cause. 

While the blacks were euphoric, most 
whites accepted the fact that the unthink- 
able had happened. A few greeted the 
change with enthusiasm, some with re- 
lief, many with apprehension. Only those 
on the Afrikaner far right denounced 
what de Klerk had done, calling him a 
traitor, and vowed to oppose all change, 
by violence if necessary. 

Transition challenges 

Hopes for a smooth, rapid transition to an 
all-inclusive democracy based on justice 
and equity were unrealistic. The political 
and economic landscape was too deeply 
scarred by the long history of racial op- 
pression. Trust, essential to solving prob- 
lems, was rare and even suspect. Repeal 
of apartheid laws, unimaginable a short 
time before, was only a starting point. 

Blacks and whites had huge adjust- 
ments to make. Both the ANC and the 
PAC would have to shift from having 
been a liberation movement in exile, with 
an armed wing, to being a political party. 
Their leaders were not prepared. First, no 
one expected the opportunity to come 
when it did, and second, the change 
could only be made inside South Africa, 
where the exiled movements had limited 
access.Who would lead in this new 
phase — apart from Mandela whom all 
accepted? The ANC had substantial in- 
ternational recognition, but the struggle, 
most agreed, had been won not by the 
exiles but inside the country, where the 
UDF and all the local organizations it 
embraced had claims of their own. So did 
another organization which was also 
sympathetic to the ANC: the Congress of 
South African Trade Unions (Cosatu), 
the labor federation that in December 
1985 had brought together some three 
dozen labor movements, largely but not 
exclusively black, and pulled consider- 
able economic and political weight. 

Challenging the ANC and its allies 
were Chief Buthelezi and the (renamed) 
Inkatha Freedom party (IFP) on one side, 
and on the other, the smaller black con- 
sciousness groups, principally the 
Azanian People’s Organization and the 
PAC. At stake was more than a role in 
negotiations; it was future political 
strength. 

The National party also faced chal- 
lenges — on its right, from the Conserva- 
tive party, which consolidated the parlia- 
njp.ntary opposition, and from extra- 
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parliamentary, paramilitary groups, nota- 
bly the Afrikaner Resistance Movement. 
The National party had enormous advan- 
tages over the ANC: experience in orga- 
nizing a party, holding elections and run- 
ning a government. It also had institu- 
tional strength: a bureaucracy and secu- 
rity forces, though those posed 
challenges to de Klerk as well. The 
Afrikaner-dominated civil service feared 
for its secure jobs; the security forces, 
whose role in policymaking P.W. Botha 
had inflated, had long fought the ANC 
and other enemies, at times extralegally, 
and did not relish change. 

The ANC had financial and genera- 
tional problems to contend with. No pre- 
dominantly black political organization 
could hope to match the resources of any 
white one, especially the National party. 
The ANC did not rush to change into a 
political party for precisely that reason: 
much of its support came from overseas, 
as it had through the years of exile, and 
South African law did not allow foreign 
funding of political parties. 

The generational problem was espe- 
cially difficult. Leaders from the 1950s 
and 1960s with decades of jail or exile 
behind them had made obvious sacrifices 
for the cause; so had the younger ones of 
the 1980s who opposed apartheid from 
inside the country; and so had the chil- 
dren, whose education was not in the 




classroom but facing down armed men 
and vehicles in the townships. Out of 
such different experiences and eras came 
different strategies — and different expec- 
tations. 

Mandela, de Klerk negotiate 

With Mandela’s release and public 
knowledge that de Klerk had taken the 
extraordinary step of conducting discus- 
sions with Mandela before he was freed, 
it was clear that the ANC and the Na- 
tional party — and those two men — would 
be central to working out South Africa’s 
constitutional future. 

Formal negotiations were slow in 
coming, however. It was not until De- 
cember 1991 that the Convention for a 
Democratic South Africa (Codesa) 
opened with an angry attack by Mandela 
on de Klerk’s integrity and actions, 
which stunned the delegations of the 19 
participating political organizations. 

The ANC and National party had dif- 
ferent agendas. De Klerk, all agreed, was 
no revolutionary; he hoped to continue 
by other means what his party had done 
so successfully for so long: maintain 
Afrikaner dominance regardless of insti- 
tutional changes. Mandela and the ANC 
had a conflicting goal: a genuinely demo- 
cratic South Africa and an end to white 
political and economic control under 
power-sharing or any other guise. 




NOBEL PEACE PRIZE winners ANC President Nelson Mandela and South African President F. W. 
de Klerk conferred in Washington, D.C., in September. They were joined by Foreign Minister 
Pik Botha. 
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The Economy 



S OLiTH Africa faces two hard truths as 1994 begins: (1) it is 
almost impossible to make serious economic policy dur- 
ing an election campaign, and (2) “no country has made a 
successful transition to democracy while its citizens’ incomes 
were going down,” as Bruce Scott, professor of business ad- 
ministration at the Harvard Business School, has noted. No one 
seriously doubts that a major overhaul of economic practice and 
policy are essential. A successful transition, according to a 
range of South Africans assessing the challenge, has to produce 
“a stable democracy, based on a stable social fabric with rising 
incomes which are reasonably distributed, ” This is the chal- 
lenge facing the Transitional Executive Council and the govern- 
ment of national unity that will be chosen in April. 

Despite its human resources and mineral reserves, and its 
infrastructural and financial advantages. South Africa’s 
economy has stalled, with real wages declining for over a de- 
cade. International financial pressures and sanctions have ag- 
gravated this situation, but lifting them will not remedy it be- 
cause the principal cause has been apartheid. It distorted the 
economy, devouring public funds to run its multiple bureaucra- 
cies and the security apparatus that supported it. 

Apartheid’s legacy 

Apartheid barred blacks (meaning all who were not white) 
from owning homes or other property in “white South Africa” 
until 1980. It largely restricted Africans to the least skilled 
occupations through “job reservation” until the late 1970s, 
effectively blocking managerial or entrepreneurial opportuni- 
ties. Blacks were barred from trading or manufacturing in 
white areas, and were restricted even in black ones. Influx 
control kept most Africans living outside urban areas, often 
commuting long distances to do whatever jobs were allowed 
them. The result was not only injustice but structural distor- 
tions in the economy. 

The inequalities between the different groups are vast: per 
capita income of South Africa’s 5 million whites is almost 10 
times that of the 28.3 million Africans, 4.5 times that of the 
3.3 million Coloureds and 3 times that of the 1 million Asians. 
Nearly 50% of the employable work force in the formal 
economy are without jobs, and they are overwhelmingly black 
(by comparison, 8% of the white work force is unemployed ). 
Half the blacks who can work are not in the formal economy. 
And only 3% of those who finish school are now finding jobs. 

South Africa’s per capita gross domestic product, stagnant in 
the second half of the 1970s, declined in the 1980s, with popu- 
lation growth outstripping economic growth. At this critical 
time, real income continues declining for blacks, but it is also 
falling for whites, who enjoyed full employment until 1985. 

Blacks are experiencing what Bob Tucker, a South African 
economic activist, calls “aggravated relative deprivation. ” Col- 
liding with rising expectations, this reality poses dangers to 
black political leadership and the transition itself. And it aggra- 
vates whites’ apprehension that if violence increases, their stan- 
dard of living will decline further. 

Mandela joined de Klerk in asking for foreign investment, 
l^t investment — domestic or foreign — will not be forthcoming 



unless there is confidence in the country’s stability. Given the 
decades of institutionalized deprivation, redressing the imbal- 
ances is essential. As Harry Oppenheimer, a leader in the South 
African business community, put it in a June interview with the 
London Financial Times, “It’s extremely dangerous to be ruled 
by people who have no material stake in the country. We’ve got 
to see that people in the majority have as large a share in the 
material assets of the country as we can.” The challenge is how 
to do that in a short time, and in the face of the educational and 
other deprivations apartheid has inflicted. 

Clear priorities 

Among the most urgent economic and social needs are labor- 
intensive projects and housing for blacks, especially in urban 
areas. These are among the priorities in restructuring the 
economy proposed by South AWcans and by such outsiders as 
the World Bank. They will require both public and private re- 
sources. 

Unlike many other countries. South Africa has great unused 
capacity. For example, it could generate 30% more electricity 
without building a single new power plant or transmission line. 
It would simply need to reopen nine plants. 

Reducing expenditures on multiple bureaucracies created by 
apartheid and the inefficient state-owned industries designed to 
keep whites fully employed would free funds for a public- 
works program to extend infrastructure — power lines, roads, 
pipe-borne water — to long-neglected black areas and to main- 
tain existing services where whites and other blacks live. Rural 
areas, in particular, need help to promote more labor-intensive 
agriculture open to blacks on land of their own. Such assistance 
would provide work, lessen the rush to the cities and improve 
food-production efficiency. 

Education and health 

Education and health care for blacks are also high priorities, 
including building clinics and schools as well as adding class- 
rooms. Because of the 15 -year disruption in black-urban educa- 
tion, this need is one of the most pressing. Other problems will 
take longer to solve: training teachers, offering blacks an educa- 
tion equal to what whites have had, and establishing vocational 
schools. In the short term, the private sector especially can un- 
dertake training programs in cooperation with labor unions, 
upgrading the work force in its own and its employees’ interest. 
Reorienting South Africa’s economy from dependence on min- 
eral exports and increasingly toward the export of manufactured 
goods is also critical to future growth. Policies to implement 
this goal can complement those that redress social and eco- 
nomic inequities. A revived and expanding economy is critical 
to promoting political stability, curbing violence and labor un- 
rest, and ending capital flight in a new South Africa. 

Interviewed in June 1993, the finance minister, Derek Keys, 
said, “We need to reinvent society in the same way as it was 
reinvented with the empowerment of the Afrikaner in the 
1930s.” But this time it cannot be at the expense of any segment 
of the population, and the nation’s land, wealth and opportuni- 
ties will have to be redistributed far more equitably than when 
blacks were excluded 60 years ago. South Africa will need all 
its people’s creativity and goodwill to succeed with justice and 
to benefit the country as a whole. Never has it been clearer that 
South Africans share a single destiny: there can be no prosper- 
ity for any group without the prosperity of all. ■ 
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What bedeviled successful negotia- 
tions, according to Ottaway, was that 
“behind the barrage of confusing ver- 
biage that gave the illusion of progress, 
the parties remained rooted in their initial 
positions, convinced that in the end they 
could obtain what they wanted and avoid 
a compromise.” They also disagreed fun- 
damentally on what was to be negotiated, 
on the timetable for transition and on the 
institutions that would function during it. 

Furthermore, the presumption on the 
part of both the ANC and the National 
party that only they mattered to the out- 
come did not encourage other parties in 
the negotiations — let alone those opting 
to remain outside — to support either side. 
Thus the two were alternately lone an- 
tagonists or lone partners instead of coa- 
lition-builders for the future. 

Boipatong massacre 

The ANC broke off the talks in June 1 992 
following a massacre in Boipatong, a 
township south of Johannesburg where 
many ANC supporters lived and where 
more than 40 died at the hands of neigh- 
boring Inkatha migrant laborers, who 
lived in single-sex hostels. The ANC 
charged police complicity and held the 
government responsible. A scandal a year 
before, dubbed Inkathagate, had exposed 
government and police support of Inkatha, 
confirming what the ANC had long main- 
tained. It saw the Boipatong events as 
further proof of that collaboration. 

The collapse of the negotiations sur- 
prised no one. De Klerk had secured 
through a referendum in March an over- 
whelming white mandate for his negoti- 
ating position, which bolstered his 
party’s confidence that it could impose 
the outcome it wished. This in turn com- 
pounded the suspicions and tensions gen- 
erated in the talks. Meanwhile blacks in 
the townships were directing their 
mounting rage not only at government 
and police targets but even the ANC 
leadership for its willingness to negotiate. 

South Africa’s hopes were being 
dashed by the stagnant economy and 
mounting violence. Like the earlier 
KwaZulu-Natal-based attacks and coun- 
terattacks between members of Inkatha 
and the UDF, it was a struggle for power. 
Observers called it tribal warfare — Zulu 
vs. Xhosa. Some claimed that it demon- 
strated enduring ethnic divisions, with all 
Zulu favoring the Inkatha Freedom party 
and all Xhosa, the ANC. This ignored not 
nnlv present ANC membership but its 




founding principle. ANC leaders in thepast 
had included Zulu as well as Xhosa (and 
Sotho and others), notably 1960 Nobel 
Peace Prize winner Chief Albert Lutuli. 

In the wake of Inkathagate, in Sep- 
tember 1991, the government, the ANC 
and others held a National Peace Confer- 
ence to devise a code of conduct to pre- 
vent violence and machinery for investi- 
gating and diminishing it. Violence con- 
tinued, and given the mounting anger, 
frustration and bitterness in the months 
that followed the events at Boipatong, it 
was something of a miracle that the con- 
stitutional negotiations resumed. 

The negotiators in the renewed 
talks — no longer called Codesa — tackled 
their task with fresh realism and serious- 
ness. All recognized that neither the dete- 
riorating economy nor the endemic vio- 
lence could be reversed without progress 
toward a political settlement. 

Despite an armed attack by the 
Afrikaner Resistance Movement on the 
site of the talks in June 1993, the delega- 
tions worked on transitional arrangements 
and, in July, set April 27, 1994, as the date 



for South Africa’s first universal suffrage 
elections. The Inkatha Freedom party and 
the Conservative party walked out of the 
talks in protest. 

In drafting the principles to be incor- 
porated in a new South African constitu- 
tion, the negotiators had to resolve dis- 
agreements about fundamentals. How to 
protect the rights of minorities was one; 
another was whether and to what extent 
the government should be centralized. 
Positions taken grew out of the history of 
apartheid: the ANC saw the issue of mi- 
nority rights as a National- party-Inkatha 
effort to curtail again the power of the 
Jong-oppressed majority and to preserve 
some “homelands.” As long as minorities 
were defined in “group” terms, the ANC 
saw unacceptable continuity with apart- 
heid doctrine. Yet ANC and other demo- 
crats have long recognized the need to 
protect against tyranny of the majority. 
Negotiations produced basic agreement 
on an ANC-proposed bill of rights to en- 
sure such protection for all, but as indi- 
viduals, not groups. Agreement also fol- 
lowed on proportional representation in 
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the legislature so that all voices would be 
heard. 

The form of the future government 
proved even more challenging. South 
Africa appears to be an excellent candi- 
date for federal arrangements, given its 
size and diversity. Here again, however, 
the legacy of apartheid skewed the issue. 
“One man, one vote in a unitary state” 
had long been an opposition cry. It meant 
that South Africa must be one indivisible 
country reincorporating the homelands. 
For that reason, compromise on the issue 
of federalism was more difficult than it 
might otherwise have been. 

Those favoring federal arrangements 
included people who believed that in 
South Africa there should be checks on 
the central government. They also recog- 
nized a worldwide trend away from cen- 
tralized power. But advocates of federal- 
ism also included whites who wanted 
continued dominance in “their” areas and 
Africans who wanted to maintain some 
semblance of “homeland” existence and 
power. Among those favoring federal ar- 
rangements were the National party and 
Inkatha; on this issue the ANC was the 
one making concessions. What it will not 
accept are ethnically or racially defined 
geographic units. The negotiators eventu- 
ally agreed to reincorporate the home- 
lands and approved a nine-region map 
for South Africa consisting of Pretoria- 
Witwatersrand-Vereeniging, Northern 
Transvaal, Eastern Transvaal, KwaZulu/ 
Natal, Orange Free State, Eastern Cape, 
Western Cape, Northern Cape and North 
West. 

Point of no return 

In September came the long-hoped-for 
breakthrough: agreement on a Transi- 
tional Executive Council, in which all 
negotiating parties will have a represen- 
tative and in which blacks for the first 
time will have an active role in making — 
or blocking — policy. The council has 
oversight of the civil service, the budget, 
the police and the army and responsibil- 
ity for creating the all-important indepen- 
dent electoral commission to run the 
election and the independent media com- 
mission to assure equal media access for 
all parties. The ease with which imple- 
menting legislation cleared the Parlia- 
ment (despite a Conservative party walk- 
out) made it clear to all that South Africa 
had, at last, reached the point of no return 
on its way to democracy. 

^ On September 24, 1993, the day after 



Parliament passed the Transitional Ex- 
ecutive Council enabling legislation, 
Mandela asked the world, in a historic 
address at the UN, to lift economic sanc- 
tions. F.W. de Klerk, the first South Afri- 
can head of state to enter the UN, came 
to plead the same cause. 

The 1993 Nobel Peace Prize was 
awarded to them jointly in recognition of 
their courage in seizing the historic mo- 
ment despite mutual distrust. 

Election challenges 

The November 17 watershed agreement 
on a postelection interim constitution 
does not eliminate dangers in the months 
leading to the election. The most serious 
is violence; it has claimed almost 10,000 
victims in the last three years. The graph 
of political violence, observers note, has 
spiked whenever there was progress to- 
ward democracy. Announcement of the 
election date brought one surge, and 
agreement on the Transitional Executive 
Council, another. The optimistic view 
holds that, though violence is bound to 
rise as elections approach, as soon as the 
national unity government has been 
elected, it will be able to reverse the 
trend. 

Other dangers could also lead to vio- 
lence and disruption. Organizations that 
refuse to participate in the process and 
have their own political agendas may try 
to delay or derail the transition. Particu- 
larly threatening was the refusal to 



A mericans have entered this decade 
with a renewed commitment to a 
foreign policy that fosters democracy 
around the world. Achieving this has 
proved in many countries to be more 
complex than expected. The process in 
Africa has been accompanied as fre- 
quently by conflict as by harmonious 
problem-solving. In some cases, super- 
power control for decades restrained im- 
pulses to both freedom and violence. But 
in others, superpower competition bol- 
stered oppressive regimes and aggravated 
polarizing rivalries. 

In South Africa, Easteni’bloc support 
for the ANC and PAC (when recogni- 
tion, let alone support, was denied them 



participate in the multiparty negotiations 
by the IFP and the white right, which — 
along with some of the homeland 
parties — had formed the Freedom Alli- 
ance in October 1993. Whether they 
would come to realize that staying out 
of the process will marginalize and di- 
minish, not enhance, their hopes of hav- 
ing a role in the new government was 
not certain. 

Among the steps being considered to 
lessen violence is the creation of a na- 
tional peacekeeping force. Its duties, not 
yet precisely defined, would be, first, to 
ensure as peaceful an election as pos- 
sible. Because blacks have no confidence 
in the South African police or the armed 
forces, there is urgent need to create a re- 
liable and credible force, responsible to 
civilian authority and composed of expe- 
rienced personnel and trainees proposed 
by the various parties. Accomplishing 
that in a very short time is a daunting 
task. The immediate challenge will be to 
identify and integrate successfully those 
who come from suspect government ser- 
vices and homeland police forces with 
those from liberation armies. 

The reintegration of several “indepen- 
dent” homelands and their participation 
in the transition may pose another prob- 
lem. Bophuthatswana and Ciskei con- 
tinue to offer resistance. The reason ap- 
pears to be power and, as is also the case 
with KwaZulu, they have appealed to 
ethnic identity to rally support. ■ 



by the U.S. and its allies) for a time made/ 
the U.S. relationship with the apartheid 
government ambiguous. But under popu- 
lar pressure the Congress forced the U.S. 
to impose economic sanctions in 1986. 
Whether one argues that sanctions had a 
good or bad effect (few argue now that 
they had no effect), all agree that they 
contributed in some measure to 
apartheid’s demise. 

Under pressure from stockholders and 
subsequently trade sanctions, the major- 
ity of American companies pulled out of 
South Africa, often amid heated argu- 
ments about whether withdrawing — and 
abandoning efforts to integrate the work- 
place and provide social and educational 
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benefits to their workers — would do 
more good than harm. 

Following the establishment of the 
Transitional Executive Council and the 
call to lift sanctions by both Mandela and 
de Klerk, South Africans look to the U.S. 
to assist in their transition to nonracial 
democracy. 

American policy is to help, however 
possible. The Clinton Administration and 
the Congress acknowledge that help is 
also in the U.S. interest. On the very day 
that Mandela spoke at the UN, the U.S. 
Senate approved unanimously legislation 
to support the democratic transition. It 
repeals most sanctions and provides for 
lifting the rest once the new government 
is installed after the April elections. 
President Clinton signed the bill on No- 
vember 23. 

Further provisions of the bill call for 
the U.S. to support the strengthening of 
South African party and electoral ma- 
chinery and voter education, and to en- 
courage banks and international financial 
institutions, especially the World Bank, 
to make available to South Africa sub- 
stantial funds to help revive the 
economy. The Congress and the Presi- 
dent also urged states, localities and pri- 
vate institutions to rescind expeditiously 
their own sanctions on South Africa. 

The U.S. Agency for International 
Development conducts an $80 million 
bilateral assistance program for educa- 
tional and other projects and to help with 
election preparations. U.S. assistance is 
restricted to nongovernmental activities 
and, in the case of political party training 
and other education, excludes support of 
political parties that have previously par- 
ticipated in elections or that refuse to re- 
nounce violence. 

Of importance in utilizing U.S. aid 
have been nonprofit organizations, includ- 
ing the Washington, D.C.-based National 
Democratic Institute for International 
Affairs and the International Republican 
Institute. Both have considerable experi- 
ence internationally in voter and political- 
party education and in election observa- 
tion, and they are running joint, non- 
partisan programs in South Africa. 

With help from American and other 
foreign donors, the number of domestic 
nongovernmental organizations active in 
South Africa is large, their outreach is 
varied and their efforts are central. This 
provides Americans in the private sector 
with many opportunities (apart from busi- 
ness ventures) to work with South Afri- 
O 




can counterparts. One important example 
is the South Africa Free Elections Fund 
(SAFE), an organization calling on the 
business community, foundations and in- 
dividuals to raise $10 million to be used 
to educate the majority electorate. It is 
working through people and organizations 
in South Africa “with proven track records 
of using and accounting for foreign con- 
tributions at the grass-roots level.” 

U.S. policy options 

Although there is broad U.S. support for 
South African democracy, there are dif- 
ferences over the nature of that help. 
Among the options being debated: 

□ The U.S. government should provide 
grants and loans to South Africa to 
jump-start the ailing economy and as- 
sist with socioeconomic reconstruction. 

Pro: A strong infusion of outside aid 
from the U.S. and the rest of the interna- 
tional community is necessary to help 
South Afirica mobilize its vast human and 
physical resources and create a stable cli- 
mate that will attract investors. 

Con: The U.S. government can ill- 
afford to provide economic aid at a time 
of pressing domestic needs. What help is 
forthcoming must come from the U.S. 
private sector and from abroad. 

□ The U.S. government should en- 
courage trade and investment, but its 
role should be limited to that of a 
facilitator. 
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Pro: Trade and investment will do 
more than outside aid to revive the South 
African economy. A 5% growth rate in 
South Africa’s trade would yield $3 bil- 
lion a year, far more than any possible 
foreign assistance. 

Con: South Africa’s social needs are 
at least as pressing as its economic needs. 
The U.S. must take an active role to help 
South Africans achieve enough progress 
to ensure that the democratic experiment 
does not fail. 

□ The U.S. is not responsible for 
South Africa’s democratic transition. 
If it fails and civil war breaks out, the 
U.S. should do nothing. 

Pro: In such a crisis, the U.S. should 
make no move, overt or covert: this 
would be an internal matter for South 
Africans to resolve. 

Con: The U.S. should do all in its 
power to avert such an outcome. The 
Clinton Administration, the Congress, 
business interests and nongovernmental 
organizations should do whatever they 
can to assist South Africa’s democratic 
transition. They should all, quietly if not 
openly, make clear to South Africans that 
participating in the election, accepting 
the results and building a South Africa 
free of political violence are of the 
greatest importance at home and abroad. 
And any who threaten this outcome must 
know that, should they persist, they will 
be denied international support. m 
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1. Is there a domestic political interest in 
the U.S. in the successful transition to 
democracy in South Africa? In what 
ways would a stable democracy there af- 
fect the U.S.? 

2. What role can the U.S. play to assist a 
successful transition to democracy in 
South Africa? Should the emphasis be on 



government, business or voluntary ef- 
forts? Should the priority be on voter 
education or economic reconstruction? 

3. If some political parties or groups in 
South Africa refuse to accept the out- 
come of the April election, what steps 
could or should the U.S. take? Would the 
most effective and appropriate response 
be bilateral or multilateral, or no response 
at all? 

4. How can a more equitable distribution 
of wealth from the white minority to the 
whole community be achieved without 



precipitating large-scale emigration of 
skilled whites who are needed to imple- 
ment economic development? 

5. Will the Bill of Rights and the consti- 
tutional court be enough to ensure the 
white minority protection against a back- 
lash by the black majority for their past 
deprivation of human rights? 

6, Is educational reform an area where 
the U.S. can make a contribution in 
South Africa? Could there be a role for 
the Peace Corps in supplying teachers or 
filling other needs? 
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EAST BLOC'S CRISIS 



Environmental crisis in 
former Soviet bloc: whose 
problem? who pays? 

What are the prospects for overcoming environmental 
problems at least as serious as those the U.S. and Europe 
experienced 30 years ago? 



by William Sweet 




THE LENIN STEEL WORKS in Magnitogorsk, built in the heyday of Stalin '5 industrialization drive, 
is now part of the Russian rust belt. It pollutes an area twice the size of Delaware. 



URiNG Soviet rule, the environ- 
ment stirred an odd mix of 

passions — arrogance, reverence 

and scientific curiosity. A brutally domi- 
neering attitude toward the physical and 
biological environment coexisted uneas- 
ily with a reverence for Mother Nature, 
rooted in Slavic traditions, and a scien- 
tific interest in understanding ecological 
systems. The utopian mission of creating 
a new and more just society on the basis 
of subjugating nature resulted finally in 
widespread damage to the environment. 
Yet, paradoxically, the Soviets were also 
among the first to propose setting aside 
natural preserves for conservation and 
research, as Murray Feshbach and Alfred 
Friendly Jr. note in Ecocide in the 
U.S.S.R.: Health and Nature Under Siege. 

Communist leader Vladimir Lenin en- 
dorsed the idea of preserves, and by 1920 



the new Soviet nation had passed laws 
regulating land, timber, wildlife, fish and 
water. Yet these remained for the most 
part dead letters, and by the early 1930s 
the environment was falling prey to col- 
lectivization and breakneck industrializa- 
tion. A chronic and well-founded sense 
of emergency — world war, civil war, for- 
eign intervention, Hitler-style fascism, 
more world war, the atomic bomb, cold 
war — all kept the lieutenants of Soviet 
dictator Joseph Stalin firmly convinced 
that one couldn’t make an omelette with- 
out breaking some eggs, to quote former 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev. 

Stalin’s system of production quotas, 
to be achieved regardless of human or 
environmental costs, far outlived the ty- 
rant. And so, in the late 1950s and early 
1960s, when the Soviet government 
started passing legislation supposedly 



guaranteeing comprehensive environmen- 
tal protection, the effect was minimal. The 
powerful and autonomous production 
ministries thwarted efforts at coordina- 
tion, and when fines were imposed for 
violations of environmental regulations, 
the ministries simply passed the costs back 
to the government. In effect, the state gave 
back with one hand what it took away with 
the other. “Instead of serving as a referee 
between polluters and conservationists,” 
Soviet expert Marshall Goldman of 
Wellesley College observed, “the state 
[was] the manufacturer.” 

Monitoring of the environment was 
also very weak, and even when signifi- 
cant data were available, they often were 
not released. Ze’ev Wolfson, a former 
Soviet environmental dissident who pub- 
lished a pioneering expose of the situa- 
tion in the U.S.S.R., compared “Socialist 
nature” to a “lady of the very highest 
principles.” In both cases, “she never ex- 
poses herself to strangers.” 

Environmental activism 

Wolfson wrote The Destruction of Na- 
ture in the Soviet Union under the pen 
name of Boris Komarov, and it was pub- 
lished in the samizdat (underground) 
press in 1978. At that time he was a voice 
in the wilderness. A campaign to protect 
Lake Baykal, a huge freshwater body of 
pristine purity in remote Siberia, was 
launched in the 1960s (and continues to- 
day), but this was an apple-pie issue, at 
fairly safe remove from the U.S.S.R.’s 
industrial and agricultural jugulars. 

Much closer to the capita was the cam- 
paign launched in the early 1980s to pre- 
vent erection of a 28-kilometer-long dike 
system in the harbor of Leningrad (now 
again St. Petersburg) to prevent periodic 
flooding. After the first barriers went up 
in 1984, they caused a 60% reduction in 
the flow of saltwater into the harbor, a 
blossoming of blue-green algae to six 
times the normal level, and a buildup of 
nitrates, phosphorus, heavy metals and 
biological contaminants. Much of this 
pollution was deposited in the harbor by 
the river Neva, which passes through St. 
Petersburg picking up waste from the city 
and some 500 factories. 

The campaign to save St. Petersburg’s 
harbor was coordinated by an organiza- 
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tion called Delta. Initially it met with 
sharp repression, but it since has forced 
the city government to halt construction, 
pending further analyses of the dam’s 
impact on local water quality. Mean- 
while, the city’s drinking water has gone 
from bad to worse and recently was de- 
scribed by a correspondent for Toronto’s 
Globe and Mail as “always smelly and 
sometimes brown.” The correspondent 
reported that most children in St. Peters- 
burg are believed to suffer from skin al- 
lergies as a result of the contamination 
and most foreigners who drink the water 
get sick. 

A more successful environmental ini- 
tiative was a massive letter and petition 
drive organized in 1986 by scientists. It 
persuaded the government to shelve 
plans to divert several northward-flowing 
Siberian rivers to provide irrigation for 
the cotton fields of the Central Asian re- 
publics. And in 1987 a grass-roots move- 
ment killed a big dam project in Latvia. 

By that time Soviet Premier Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev’s campaigns for glasnost 
(openness) and perestroika (economic 
restructuring) were in full swing, and mili- 
tant environmental protests were becom- 
ing almost matter of course all over the 
country. In Volgograd (then Stalingrad), 
plans for a pesticide plant in the Red Army 
district prompted an organizing effort in 
1987 that soon turned broadly political. 
Protests in Krasnoyarsk in far-off south- 
ern Siberia in 1989 won postponement of 
a plan to reprocess spent reactor fuels. In 
May 1990, 10,000 miners in the Donbas 
region struck when toxic gases seeping 
into a coal mine caused casualties among 
workers. And at Semipalatinsk, protest 
against radioactive pollution from 
nuclear-weapons testing prompted the_ 
Kazakh government to ban further under- 
ground testing there in 1991. 

Political environmentalism 

By 1990 the movement to clean up the 
environment had turned overtly political 
in much of Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union, and it was feeding the processes 
that would lead to the dissolution first of 
the Soviet bloc* (see glossary) and then 
of the Soviet state itself. Although gov- 
ernments initially viewed environmental 
activism as relatively nonsubversive, ac- 
tivists increasingly considered the politi- 
cal system itself the ultimate source of 
ecological damage. Thus, when the first 
freely contested elections in Soviet his- 
torv were held in 1989-90, environmen- 
O 



talists won in 17 of the 37 races they en- 
tered in Odessa; 16 Ecology Club mem- 
bers won all their races in Volgograd. 

In the former Czechoslovakia, Charter 
77, which spearheaded the independence 
and human-rights movements, published 
a number of important samizdat reports 
on the environment in the 1980s, includ- 
ing a major study done by the country’s 
academy of sciences. In Hungary, the 
“environmental movement was the van- 
guard of the organized opposition that 
toppled the country’s Communist re- 
gime,” in the estimation of one scholar. 
“Mass protest against [Hungary’s] Nagy- 
maros Dam was instrumental in the 
development of an effective political 
opposition,” another says. 

Throughout the Soviet bloc, environ- 
mental issues and disasters came to light 
as a result of the opening that was taking 
place but they also served as occasions for 
further opening, mass mobilization and 
democratization. The most dramatic case 
in point was the explosion at the Cherno- 
byl nuclear power plant in Ukraine in 
1986, which forced the evacuation of tens 
of thousands of people and contaminated 



hundreds of square miles. The world’s 
worst civilian nuclear accident, its conse- 
quences were felt far beyond Soviet 
borders. And because of Gorbachev’s 
glasnost policy, the government could not 
keep the accident secret. The repercus- 
sions soon went further than any Soviet 
leader would have liked, feeding separat- 
ist and nationalist longings in Ukraine, 
Belarus, Lithuania and Kazakhstan. 

As revolution swept the whole Soviet 
bloc, economic crises and political issues 
loomed so large they eclipsed the envi- 
ronment, and it was unclear whether en- 
vironmentalism was destined to have a 
major impact in the newly emerged soci- 
eties or whether its role was merely cata- 
lytic. By mid- 1991, it appeared that envi- 
ronmental politics had become sub- 
merged in the general political opposi- 
tion, and “reforms in health and ecology 
administration became a sideshow to the 
main event,” according to Feshbach and 
Friendly. One reason the future of envi- 
ronmentalism was so uncertain was that 
the complexity of the situation far sur- 
passed that in the advanced industrial 
countries and in the Third World. ■ 



Defining the crisis 



T he U.S.S.R. finally established an 
environmental ministry, Goskom- 
priroda, in 1988. Grossly underfunded, 
understaffed and faced with daunting prob- 
lems, its first chief, Fyodor Morgun, lasted 
only 15 months. The second, Nikolai 
Vorontsov, a highly regarded biologist 
and the first non-Communist to hold a 
ministerial position, lasted somewhat 
longer. The current minister is Viktor 
Danilov-Danilyan. Russia’s President 
Boris N. Yeltsin also has an environmen- 
tal and health counselor, Alexei Yablokov, 
a respected specialist with an independent 
reputation. Yablokov and Danilov- 
Danilyan, as well as their European coun- 
terparts, face a formidable task. 



Despite meager resources, the Soviet 
government produced some studies in its 
final years that began to come to terms 
with the environmental crisis facing the 
country, though they may in some cases 
have been based on questionable scien- 
tific methods. A study by the Ministry of 
Public Health, for example, found corre- 
lations between fertilizer production and 
certain cancers and blood and cardiovas- 
cular diseases; between nonferrous-metal 
production and skin diseases and child- 
hood cancers; between pesticides and 
death and disease rates for children. 

In Eastern Europe, visitors to the 
former German Democratic Republic 
often were struck most by the noxious 
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fumes emitted by the Trabant and 
Wartburg cars, which burned a mixture 
of oil and gasoline and lacked any kind 
of emission-control devices. The Buna 
chemical plant in the East German city of 
Halle was found to be discharging 20 ki- 
lograms of mercury a day — 10 times as 
much as a comparable plant in West 
Germany’s chemical-infested Ludwigs- 
hafen, itself no environmental Eden, dis- 
charged in a year. When the Germanys 
united, East Germany’s one reactor com- 
plex was immediately shut down by the 
federal German nuclear authorities. 

In the Bulgarian industrial town of 
Kuklen, children were found to have so 
much lead in their blood that they would 
have been immediately rushed to a hospi- 
tal in the U.S. for emergency treatment, 
according to an American toxicologist. 

A reporter for The New York Times 
visited a Romanian town, Copsa Mica, 
where “every growing thing in this once- 
gentle valley look[ed] as if it [had] been 
dipped in ink” as a result of a plant in the 
town that produced black powder used in 
manufacturing rubber. 



Nuclear reactors 

One of the more urgent environmental 
problems facing the new political au- 
thorities in the former Soviet republics 
and Eastern Europe — and certainly one 
that is of greatest concern to West Euro- 
peans — is a direct by-product of the 
Chernobyl catastrophe. Though the So- 
viet leadership tried to blame the accident 
solely on errors by the plant’s operators, 
who were put on trial, convicted and 
jailed, independent studies done outside 
the Soviet bloc quickly determined that 
the reactor design itself was seriously 
defective — so defective that a similar re- 
actor would never have been licensed in 
any other advanced industrial country. 

The Chemobyl-type RBMK reactor 
somewhat resembles the first plants con- 
structed in the U.S. to produce plutonium 
for nuclear weapons. It almost certainly 
was designed, at least in part, to provide 
the U.S.S.R. with a fallback plutonium- 
producing capacity in addition to that in 
its bomb-making complex. Among the 
RBMK’s main defects are a “positive 
void coefficient,” meaning that in certain 
operating regimes its energy increases 
with loss of water and higher tempera- 
tures; poorly designed control rods that 
are too slow and, in the event of emer- 
gency insertion, initially add rather than 
subtract energy; and a poorly designed 
O 
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containment that allows small increments 
of excess pressure to lift the reactor’s lid. 

The second type of reactor manufac- 
tured in the U.S.S.R., the VVER, more 
closely resembles the pressurized water 
reactors standard in the U.S. , France and 
Germany. The VVERs also have been 
found to suffer from many design and 
construction inadequacies, and the older 
versions have been determined to be 
grossly defective. 

In addition to the RBMKs still operat- 
ing at Chernobyl, RBMK reactors are 
also in use near St. Petersburg in Russia, 
and in Lithuania. VVER 230s, an older 
model considered almost as defective as 
the RBMK, operate in Slovakia, in Bul- 
garia, and in Russia. 

The consensus among reactor experts 
outside the former Soviet bloc is that all 
the Chemobyl-type reactors should be 
permanently closed as soon as possible 
and that the VVERs should be shut down 
or substantially upgraded. The optimal 
and cheaper course of action, according 
to the latest outside assessment, would be 
to turn off as many reactors as possible 
rather than fix them, and undertake en- 
ergy conservation or install new, 'highly 
efficient gas turbines to produce needed 
energy. However, government officials 
do not believe they can do without 
nuclear-generated electricity, and upgrad- 
ing the nuclear reactors would cost tens 
of billions of dollars. Foreign aid on that 
scale has so far not been forthcoming. 
Therefore, it is likely that the former So- 
viet and East European governments will 
adopt none of the recommended strate- 
gies and instead settle for makeshift rem- 
edies that keep millions of people seri- 
ously at risk. In October 1993, the Ukrai- 
nian government announced it would 
continue to operate the undamaged 
Chernobyl units, despite earlier promises 
to close them. 

Much less is known about the radioac- 
tive hazards associated with the former 
U.S.S.R.’s nuclear weapon-making com- 
plex, but what little is known suggests 
that the dangers are even worse than 
those connected with power reactors. 
There have been numerous disclosures 
during the past two years, for example, 
that the U.S.S.R. disposed of radioactive 
wastes and reactors from submarines at 
sea — a situation that outside experts are 
just beginning to evaluate. 

Two major accidents have occurred at 
a facility producing material for nuclear 
warheads near Chelyabinsk, in Russia. In 




AFTER THE CHERNOBYL accident, a worker in 
a market in Kiev, Russia, checks produce for 
possible radiation before it can be sold to the 
public. 

1957, an enormous chemical explosion 
spread intensely radioactive materials 
over a large area but it remained a deep 
secret until it was discovered by the dissi- 
dent scientist Zhores Medvedev and de- 
scribed in his book. The Nuclear Disaster 
in the Urals (New York, Norton, 1979), 
20 years later. A second took place in 
1967 at Lake Karachay, where materials 
with roughly 25 times the total radioac- 
tive content of the Chernobyl debris had 
been dumped over a period of decades. 
Evaporation caused by a drought that 
year left highly reactive dusts exposed, 
which winds suddenly blew into the sur- 
rounding area, subjecting people as far as 
50 miles away to serious levels of radia- 
tion. U.S. visitors to the site in 1990 
found radiation levels at the edge of the 
lake high enough to supply a lethal dose 
to a human in an hour. 

Given the large size of the former So- 
viet nuclear arsenal, the desperation and 
even recklessness with which it was as- 
sembled, and the carelessness of general 
environmental practices in the U.S.S.R., 
it seems safe to conclude that the cost of 
satisfactorily dismantling the Soviet 
bomb complex will be even greater than 
what the U.S. expects to spend on its 
complex. That job, which is still afflicted 
with intractable technical and political 
problems, is expected to cost upward of 
$200 billion. 
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Aral Sea: the ultimate horror 

O THER INLAND WATERS such as the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Azov have suffered 
similar abuse, but it is the Aral Sea that stands out as the former Soviet Union’s 
worst water-mismanagement debacle. Diversion of water to Central Asia for intense 
irrigation of cotton fields depleted the rivers that fed the sea. Over a number of de- 
cades the sea — originally larger than Lake Huron — shrank by two thirds. In 1989 it 
actually separated into two lakes. Because of the chronic overuse of pesticides, defo- 
liants and fertilizers, toxic runoff has contaminated rivers running into the sea, includ- 
ing important sources of drinking water. Winds have carried mineral salts from the 
exposed seabed to fertile fields up to a thousand miles away. High rates of typhoid, 
cholera, hepatitis and cancer of the digestive system as well as high infant mortality, 
have been registered among inhabitants along its shores. ■ 



Water quality 

One of the intrinsically unfortunate as- 
pects of nuclear energy, from an environ- 
mental point of view, is that reactor 
plants require copious amounts of cool- 
ing water and therefore almost all are 
situated on major water arteries. In the 
event of a meltdown, the imminent dan- 
ger is that huge amounts of radiation will 
immediately enter water systems, render- 
ing them unusable for possibly thousands 
of years. The violent explosion at 
Chernobyl dispersed 80 million curies of 
radiation over the entire globe, but ironi- 
cally a less “catastrophic” meltdown 
might have sent the whole radioactive 
load downriver to the Black Sea. 

The condition of waterways in the 
former Soviet bloc is bad enough, with- 
out conjuring up such nightmare sce- 
narios. Yablokov recently told a leading 
French science magazine. La Recherche, 
that 75% of Russia’s surface water is 
dangerous to drink and that 50% of the 
country’s drinking water is substandard. 
The Volga river in Russia, slowed by 
some 10 major dams and reservoirs, is 
reported to be “a turgid stream.” The 
Dnister, the chief source of drinking wa- 
ter for Odessa, is said to be contaminated 
with agricultural chemicals — six times 
above prescribed limits — from farms in 
Ukraine and Moldova. 

Yablokov has been especially critical 
of the overuse of pesticides and the 
building of big dams, although he does 
foresee a role for small ones. He is 
quoted in La Recherche as saying, 
“Calculations show that the value of all 
the electric energy produced by one of 
the oldest electric stations on the 
Volga — that of Rybinsk — is many times 
smaller than the benefit one would have 
obtained from the sale of agricultural 
products grown on the lands of the plain 
flooded.” 

The quality of Russia’s huge inland 



lakes appears to be even worse than the 
situation which the U.S. Great Lakes 
were in a generation ago. The Black Sea, 
fed by the Danube, Dnister, Dnieper, 
Don and Kuban, has been deemed by 
World Bank officials to be one of the 
world’s most polluted bodies of water. A 
local joke has it that the famous sanitari- 
ums in the Crimea should be renamed 
“crimatoria.” The Black Sea has been 
contaminated by untreated wastes from 
cities on the Turkish coast; poorly treated 
wastes from cities like Odessa, Rostov, 
Constanta and Miropol; by fertilizers and 
pesticides from all the littoral countries; 
all kinds of industrial pollutants from oil 
refining, chemical and metallurgical 
plants, pulp and paper mills and coal; and 
discharges from boats. Upstream dams 
have reduced flushing action, which has 
led to increased salinization and eu- 
trophication from fertilizers and domestic 
sewage, including detergents. Between 
1986 and 1992, the fish catch from the 
Black Sea decreased from 900,000 tons 
to 100,000 tons. 

Serious water problems are to be found 
throughout the former Soviet sphere. Yet 
the situation is not entirely grim. Some 
natural habitats in parts of Eastern Europe 
are better preserved than in Western Eu- 
rope, La Recherche reported, because of 
somewhat less intense utilization of wa- 
terways. And, it noted, especially in Hun- 
gary and Russia, there is a large commu- 
nity of hydrology experts. The first hydro- 
logical atlas for Europe was published, in 
fact, in the U.S.S.R. 

“The Danube and the Tisza in Hungary 
are significantly cleaner [as of the mid- 
1980s] of faecal bacteria than the Rhine 
in the Netherlands or the Tejo in Portu- 
gal,” according to an article published by 
the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD), and 
Hungary ’ s Lake Balaton, the largest fresh- 
water lake in Eastern Europe, has recently 
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become swimmable again. Fish began to 
reappear in the Moscow River in the late 
1970s. 

Soil and forests 

With some exceptions, the degradation of 
land and losses of biological resources 
probably are not worse in Eastern Europe 
than in the OECD countries, according to 
their magazine. The situation may be 
worse in the former Soviet states where, 
“by unhappy coincidence, the major pol- 
lution sources... are located in agricul- 
tural areas,” as a writer for the World- 
watch Institute in Washington, D.C., 
noted. “The worst culprits are the metal- 
lurgical centers.” 

One happy side effect of economic 
stagnation and underconsumption in the 
former Soviet bloc has been the relatively 
low use of packaging and containers, ac^ 
cording to Soviet analyst D.J. Peterson of 
the RANDAJCLA Center for Soviet 
Studies in Santa Monica. It is safe to say 
that household wastes have taken a much 
smaller toll on the environment there 
than in any of the advanced industrial 
countries. Hie flip side of that coin, how- 
ever, is that as economic growth resumes 
and a much larger consumer culture de- 
velops, the burden will become greater. 

There probably is no satisfactory in- 
ventory at the present time of hazardous 
toxic waste dumps in the former Soviet 
republics. But judging from the situation 
in what was East Germany, where Ger- 
man authorities have identified 15,000 
such sites requiring evaluation, the num- 
ber is sure to be very large. 

Historically, the greatest damage to 
soils and forests has been the result of 
overly ambitious development policies. 
In the 1950s, Khrushchev’s virgin-lands 
program to put into cultivation 100 mil- 
lion acres of marginal land in Kazakhstan 
led to a tripling of harvests, but reckless 
development caused wanton erosion. By 
the early 1960s, according to a recent ar- 
ticle in The Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
tists, half the virgin lands had been 
ruined or severely damaged. “Millions of 
hectares of the Kazakhstan steppe, the 
grand Central Asian prairie, were plowed 
for wheat fields. Irreplaceable natural 
pastures were destroyed.” Though 
Kazakhstan became one of the U.S.S.R.’ s 
principal domestic sources of wheat, its 
fields produced a worthwhile harvest 
only about a third of the time. This was 
only partly due to frequent droughts. 

The decision to turn most of the land 
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over to growing cotton in Uzbekistan led 
to similar results there as well as in the 
neighboring regions of Turkmenistan and 
Kazakhstan. “While a corrupt party elite 
waxed rich off mythical cotton [or, as we 
say in the U.S., ‘Idng cotton*],** Feshbach 
and Friendly report, “the real crop was 
ravaging the land.** 

Among other things, the growth of 
wheat and cotton impoverished rural 
diets, while the wide use of defoliants to 
ease harvesting and of pesticides — 
including the illegal but widespread use 
of DDT — directly threatened human 
health and endangered other species. Be- 
tween 1976 and 1983, use of pesticides 
grew 70% in the U.S.S.R., while it 
dropped 60% in the U.S. 

Other common abusive agricultural 
practices have included heavy use of fer- 
tilizers such as phosphates, ammonia, ni- 
trites and chlorinated hydrocarbons, and 
careless use of heavy equipment, leading 
to compacting of soil and loss of 
porousness, according to Peterson. 

In forestry, as a result of continuous 
and unrestrained harvesting, hundreds of 
thousands of acres in Siberia have turned 
O 



into barren landscapes and a significant 
proportion of the evergreens may be per- 
manently lost. Cedar forests in the 
Primorskiy and Khabarovsk regions of 
Russia have been reduced more than 
20% by clearing in the last 20 years. 

Air poUutioni 

Air quality in the former Soviet bloc, like 
water quality, presents a complicated pic- 
ture that looks different depending on 
points of reference. In the estimation of 
authors for the OECD Observer, quality 
is very poor if judged by local standards, 
but those often are stricter than the ones 
prevailing in OECD countries. If com- 
pared with worst situations in OECD 
countries, air quality seems a lot less dire. 
Thus, for smoke, ash and dust, Prague 
and Bucharest are worse than Brussels or 
Frankfurt but better than Athens; for 
smoke, Budapest is one of the least pol- 
luted cities in Europe, and Warsaw is bet- 
ter than Madrid or Athens. 

Largely because of automobiles, emis- 
sions of nitrogen oxides in the U.S. were 
about twice those in the U.S.S.R., ac- 
cording to Peterson, while Soviet emis- 



sions of sulfur dioxide were about two 
and half times those in the U.S. But the 
U.S.S.R., with one tenth as many cars as 
the U.S. , and half the gross national prod- 
uct, still produced about the same total 
quantity of air pollutants. (Soviet mea- 
surement practices probably led to 
undercounts of the amount of pollution — 
perhaps by 30% to 50%.) 

In the Czech and Slovak republics, 
where about 60% of all energy comes 
from some 30 plants fired by dirty brown 
coal with little or no emission-control 
technology, sulfur dioxide and nitrous 
oxide combine in the air to create acid 
rain “of a virulency unknown in the U.S. 
and rivaled on the European continent 
only in Poland,** as a writer put it in The 
Amicus Journal, a magazine published 
by the Natural Resources Defense Coun- 
cil (NRDC) in New York. 

In Poland* s Katowice region, with 
some 40 coal mines, use of hard coal for 
domestic heating and industry puts large 
amounts of sulfur dioxide and dust into 
the air. In northern Bohemia, where sul- 
fur-dioxide emissions have exceeded 
standards one third of the time and some- 
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times by several factors of ten, local resi- 
dents receive compensation known as 
“burial money ” 

Energy-inefficient open-hearth fur- 
naces account for over half of the steel 
production in the form.er East-bloc coun- 
tries, which largely explains why sulfur- 
dioxide emissions there continued to rise 
in the 1980s, even as they declined nearly 
25% in Western Europe. “Poland’s Up- 



per Silesia, Czechoslovakia’s Northern 
Bohemia, the southern provinces of east- 
ern Germany and the Ukraine’s Donets 
Basin are today’s equivalents of indus- 
trial areas such as the Ruhr or Pittsburgh 
half a century ago,” in the estimation of 
Stanley J. Kabala, a scholar at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and author of the 
World Bank’s first major study of envi- 
ronmental problems in Poland. ■ 



Resources 
and solutions 



T he environmental problems con- 
fronting the new regimes in the 
former Soviet and East European nations 
and the costs of the environmental 
cleanup are staggering. What special re- 
sources do they have at their disposal as 
they attempt to find solutions? 

Energy reserves 

Russia and a few of the other former 
Soviet states have inherited enormous en- 
ergy reserves, most importantly oil and 
natural gas, and so energy policy will 
continue to be critical to the economic and 
environmental future of the successor- 
states. In the U.S.S.R., the energy sector 
absorbed 40% of industrial investment, 
and fuels accounted for half of its exports 
to its satellites, which were almost totally 
dependent on it for oil and gas. 

By the mid-1980s, Russia’s most ac- 
cessible oil reserves had been exploited, 
and just when Gorbachev took office, oil 
production had begun to drop, giving rise 
to an acute sense of crisis. “How the state 
kept alive, how it got from day to day, 
was a mystery,” says former Washington 
Post correspondent David Remnick (with 
benefit of hindsight) in his acclaimed 
Lenin* s Tomb (New York, Random 
House, 1993). “If not for the plundering 
of Soviet oil fields and the worldwide 
energy crisis, the economy might have 
collapsed even before it did; and by the 
early 1980s, KGB [Soviet secret police] 
reports declared that the cushion of oil 
profits was all but gone. . . .The economy 
was doomed.” Coincidentally, the coal of 
the Don river basin also was nearly ex- 
hausted, and the plentiful Siberian re- 
serves were difficult to access. 

With the collapse of the U.S.S.R. and 
the liberalization of Russia and some of 
thft other successor-states, the way 
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clear for an infusion of capitalist technol- 
ogy, which undoubtedly will greatly has- 
ten and facilitate the exploitation of the 
more inaccessible reserves. At the same 
time, giant new fields have been discov- 
ered in the vicinity of the Caspian Sea 
and in Kazakhstan. These are being ex- 
plored and developed by Chevron and 
Elf Aquitaine, among others, as well as 
by Russian companies that officials hope 
will reduce dependence on outsiders. 

The Kazakh government purports to 
be especially interested in the ecological, 
technologic^ and social aspects of agree- 
ments with the multinational oil compa- 
nies, but as The Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists recently put it, there is a “big 
difference between the government’s 
claim to be keeping an ‘all-watchful eye’ 
over foreign trade and the real state of 
Kazakhstan’s economic climate.” When 
Kazakh President Nursultan Nazarbaev 
with great fanfare called for heightened 
surveillance of foreign companies in June 
1993, the writer noted that “sadly, the 
same initiative was announced [the year 
before] as well.” 

Conversion to natural gas and the ex- 
porting of natural gas present major op- 
portunities for Russia, which owns roughly 
two fifths of known global reserves. Al- 
most all of Russia’s gas is in remote 
Siberia, however, and so large amounts of 
capital are needed for construction of eco- 
logically sound pipelines and storage fa- 
cilities. Capital also is needed for conver- 
sion of domestic power plants, production 
facilities and home furnaces. 

Conservation and stabilization 

Conservation offers even greater eco- 
nomic benefits. Proceeding from the fa- 
mous principle that “Communism is So- 
viet power plus electrification of the 



whole country,” the former Soviet bloc 
was profligate with energy. The amount 
of energy the bloc countries used per unit 
of production was more than twice that 
of the average OECD country. And this 
could not be attributed just to climate: the 
Soviet bloc’s usage was two-and-a-half 
times that of Sweden or Finland per unit 
of output. Poland’s — to take an extreme 
case — was five times that of the U.S., 
which is considered a wasteful country 
by many standards. 

And so, even without greater reliance 
on nuclear energy, there ought in principle 
to be ample room for energy conservation 
in the Soviet-bloc countries. As a general 
rule more energy-efficient technology 
should also be cleaner technology and at 
the same time provide large economic 
payoffs as well as environmental benefits. 
But here again large amounts of capital 
are needed, and at present it is unclear 
where that capital might come from. 

Generation of domestic savings will 
of course depend on stabilization of the 
economy (above* all defeating “hyper- 
inflation”), the creation of a solid bank- 
ing system and money markets, the en- 
actment of laws that protect private prop- 
erty and especially productive invest- 
ment, and legislation that specifies liabil- 
ity for past environmental damage and 
environmental cleanups that new private- 
sector owners of companies would incur. 

In an analysis of the liability problem 
published by the Washington, D.C.- 
based Resources for the Future, in Janu- 
ary 1993, James Boyd recommended the 
creation of “liability pools” (somewhat 
like the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency’s Superfund for cleanup of toxic- 
waste sites) rather than trying to assign li- 
ability via litigation on the basis of newly 
awarded property rights. The former East 
bloc economies “are not currently robust 
enough to support large resource expen- 
ditures aimed at the resolution of legal 
disputes,” Boyd concluded. 

The dire economic situation in the 
former Soviet nations seems to be com- 
parable to the Great Depression in the 
U.S. in the 1930s and is, as Boyd takes 
into account, the major constraint on 
remediation proposals. John Edwin 
Mroz, president of the Institute for East- 
West Studies, reported in Foreign Affairs 
( America and the World 1992-93} that 
Russia’s gross domestic product (GDP) 
in 1992 was 65% of its 1989 level and 
that inflation was running at 1,300% per 
year. Industrial output was down nearly 
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niques and tech- 
nologies. More- 
over, to the ex- 
tent that public 
health is consid- 
ered an aspect of 
the overall envi- 
ronmental situa- 
tion, it should be 
noted that im- 
proved agricul- 
tural production 
will also lead to 
much better gen- 
eral nutrition as 
people get the 
vegetables that 
are often in short 
supply. 











AS MUCH AS 75% of the surface water in Russia is dangerous to drink. In 
Norilsk, engineers monitor the water quality. 



Still, in agriculture as in industry, the 
transition to private production is not 
without its pitfalls for the environment. 
Not every agricultural problem in the 
former Soviet bloc could be attributed to 
the overuse of chemical fertilizers, pesti- 
cides and defoliants or to the remote and 
impersonal government production agen- 
cies. A lot of damage also was caused by 



traditional practices such as the use of 
huge quantities of liquid manure from 
pig and chicken farms, and old-fashioned 
overgrazing. 

Presented with the opportunity to make 
a ruble for a change, it is not a foregone 
conclusion that the Russian or Romanian 
farmer will always select the option that is 
ecologically most farsighted. ■ 



A global concern 



30% and exports were off some 50% 
from the previous year. 

The situation in Ukraine may be even 
. worse. There, total output dropped 30% 
in the two years from early 1991 to early 
1993 alone, and the currency has 
“collapsed.” 

Asset stripping 

There is the unsettling sense that Russia 
and the other successor-states are keep- 
ing themselves alive mainly by stripping 
their assets and redistributing them. That 
is the impression whether it is a question 
of mineral resources, Russia’s space pro- 
gram and the nuclear establishment, or 
art treasures and antiques from the czarist 
era. 

The situation is worst of course in the 
countries where civil wars are taking place. 
Take Armenia. A visitor reported in the 
NRC Handelsblad of Rotterdam in early 
1 993 that one family, the Grigoryans, had 
“spent last winter around a homemade 
furnace and with 1,100 pounds of pota- 
toes in the basement. They fed the furnace 
with diesel oil that they had buried in big 
cans under the house years back, ‘just in 
case.’” 

From all reports, the local impression 
is that in stripping and selling resources, 
whatever the asset, some “mafia” or an- 
other inevitably is the winner. It therefore 
needs to be emphasized that there also is 
something inevitable and necessary about 
the process, despite its excesses. The in- 
dustrial sector as a whole, like the energy 
subsector, was overdeveloped in the 
former Soviet-bloc countries. As a pro- 
portion of GDP, the industrial sector was 
about twice as large as the service sector, 
whereas in the OECD countries the ratio 
is the opposite. And so, when one reads 
of how everybody in Russia is making a 
ruble selling something, and nobody is 
putting any money into producing any- 
thing new, it is useful to remember that 
selling is the part of the economy that 
most needs developing. 

Agricultural reform 

In the agricultural sector, the obvious 
need is to reduce the collectivized share 
and increase the scope for private owner- 
ship and production. This, together with 
the end of artificially low prices for food, 
ought to provide a very considerable 
stimulus to production. At least in theory, 
private ownership should also lead to 
more care for the land and greater interest 
in ecologically sound agricultural tech- 




T he environmental problems of the 
former Soviet and East European na- 
tions are of course not merely their prob- 
lems. Together those countries account 
for about a quarter of global carbon-diox- 
ide emissions and contribute mightily to 
the global warming threat. The East Eu- 
ropean countries “export” roughly three 
quarters of their sulfur-dioxide emissions 
(though they also import a large share of 
the sulfur dioxide that ends up in their 
air).Thanks to Chernobyl, everybody ap- 
preciates the dangers another accident 
would pose for Western Europe. And na- 
tional ecological treasures like Lake 
Baykal are no more mere “national” pos- 
sessions than Niagara Falls or the Great 
Barrier Reef. 

The very large, monopolistic indus- 
tries that were characteristic of the 
former Soviet bloc represent an espe- 
cially difficult aspect of environmental 
improvement. The company Spolchemie 
in the Czech Republic’s Usti nad Labem, 
for example, pollutes air and water with 
mercury, chlorine and other highly toxic 
chemicals. Even with planned improve- 
ments over a five-year period, half its 



production still will not meet European 
Community (EC)* standards. But it is the 
only plant of its kind in the country. 

Yablokov told La Recherche that “the 
egoism of the big ministries has disap- 
peared to a great extent but it has given 
way to a local egoism. The centralization 
of the economy and the instability of re- 
lations between the federal and regional 
organs have had the effect that today lo- 
cal authorities often make decisions that 
are advantageous for their region but 
dangerous for the rest of the country.” On 
the other hand, Kabala, an expert on the 
East European countries, thinks “now 
that they have regained full national sov- 
ereignty, the countries of the region are 
more inclined to cooperate with each 
other than they were as ‘fraternal allies’ 
in the Soviet sphere.” 

Capital needs 

In a meeting this writer held in early Oc- 
tober 1993 with a group of Russian envi- 
ronmental leaders visiting the U.S., the 
striking thing was that they were unani- 
mous in calling, above all, for more pri- 
vate investment in ecologically sound 
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projects in Russia. This was not a group 
that opposed growth. Anatoly V. 
Lebedev, an independent writer from 
Vladivostok and a member of the 
Primorskiy Regional Soviet, complained 
that a forestry grant provided by the U.S. 
Agency for International Development 
(AID) only supported research — which, 
he said, they already had in abundance — 
rather than environmentally sound forest 
industries, which is what they had 
sought. Mark L. Borozin, editor of the 
weekly Green World in Moscow and an 
adviser to Russia’s Ministry of Environ- 
mental Protection, complained that the 
advanced industrial countries were con- 
spiring to prevent Russia from getting the 
best available technology, including en- 
vironmental know-how. His view ap- 
peared to be shared by the whole group. 

Obviously, the need for capital and 
technology is great. Yablokov has quoted 
estimates that $100 billion would be 
needed to clean Russia’s water; $50 bil- 
lion to $70 billion to clean up nuclear 
pollutants; and restoring the Volga basin 
alone could cost $300 billion, he said. 
Poland’s Ministry of Environmental Pro- 
tection estimated in 1990 that bringing 
the country into compliance with EC 
standards by the year 2000 and achieving 
“sustainable economic development” by 
2020 would cost $260 billion. 

Seen in the light of these estimates, 
the international aid provided or prom- 
ised so far has been small. The World 
Bank has lent Poland $150 million for a 
conservation project and $100 million to 



upgrade highly polluting chemical plants 
and power stations; it has lent Hungary 
$300 million for energy efficiency and 
clean-fuels projects. Together with the 
United Nations Environment Program 
and the UN Development Program, the 
World Bank is supporting a Black Sea 
project in which the six littoral countries 
will spend $30 million over three years in 
a collaborative cleanup program. The 
Group of Seven major industrial coun- 
tries has pledged $75 million toward a 
reactor upgrade program, supported by 
technical assistance from France, Ger- 
many and the U.S. Franco-German 
nuclear offices are being established in 
Moscow and Kiev, and similar centers 
are planned as a result of congressional 
appropriations promoted by Senators 
Sam Nunn (D-Ga.) and Richard Lugar 
(R-Ind.), which earmarked $400 million 
in fiscal year 1992 and again in fiscal 
year 1993 to assist with the dismantling 
of nuclear weapons. But most of that 
money has so far been spent on equip- 
ment in the U.S., and establishment of 
the centers at the end of 1993 still was 
hostage to the political crisis in Russia 
and to Ukraine’s refusal to make a clear 
commitment to sign the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty of 1968. 

Meeting in Lucerne, Switzerland, in 
April 1993, 50 environmental ministers 
from Europe, Japan, Canada and the U.S. 
endorsed a World Bank/OECD environ- 
mental action plan for Eastern Europe. 
The plan designates clean air as the first 
priority, pure drinking water the sec- 



ond — the opposite of what was advo- 
cated by the Russian visitors, who 
claimed that declining industrial produc- 
tion already was taking care of the air — 
and prevention of further irreversible 
damage, the third. The emphasis was on 
small-scale approaches; the Western gov- 
ernments pledged $30 million toward 
preparation of loans and projects. 

Legal & contractual remedies 

Monies provided former Soviet nations 
under the U.S. Freedom Support Act for 
democratic institutions may also contrib- 
ute to the solution of environmental prob- 
lems. But in light of the huge capital 
needs of the former Soviet-bloc nations 
and the obvious reluctance of the Group 
of Seven countries to provide aid on the 
scale desired, it may be well to think also 
in terms of nonmonetary approaches. 

One possibility is to formulate legisla- 
tion in advanced industrial countries 
regulating the behavior of their compa- 
nies operating in the former Soviet-bloc 
countries. The EC reportedly has been 
preparing a code of conduct for West 
European investors. 

Another approach is to negotiate debt- 
for-environmental-improvement deals, in 
which individual countries are promised 
debt relief in exchange for firm commit- 
ments to make specific environmental 
upgrades. One objection is that such 
deals are very difficult to negotiate and 
inevitably give rise to acrimony that can 
turn out to be counterproductive. 

A similar but still broader approach 



Magnitogorsk — Russia’s Gary 



T he Russian city of Magnitogorsk is a steel town built in 
the heyday of Stalin’s heavy industrialization drive. 
Magnitogorsk was producing 10% of the U.S.S.R.’s steel 
in 1939, it produced 50% of the steel used in Russian tanks dur- 
ing the Great Patriotic War (World War U), and even at the end 
of the 1980s was making about as much steel as all of Britain. 

First described in 1943 by a disillusioned American expatri- 
ate, John Scott, Magnitogorsk more recently was the subject of 
a study by a young Princeton historian, Stephen Kotkin. 
“Magnitogorsk is part of a Soviet rust belt yet to undergo the 
wrenching adjustments already inflicted upon cities of the 
American rust belt,” such as Gary, Indiana, Kotkin observes. It 
is representative of 1,000 similar cities with a total population 
of about 100 million — complete with “obsolete industry, eco- 
logical devastation, dilapidated or nonexistent infrastructure, 
declining living standards and deteriorating health.” 

Yet it also “is a city without restaurants and cafes, without 
^ake-out eateries, all-night convenience stores or supermarkets. 



It is a city in which disposable diapers or food processors, not 
to mention personal computers, seem like artifacts of a science- 
fictional world.... 

“At the same time, Magnitogorsk is a working-class city 
without unemployment or even the fear of being laid off, with- 
out a sizable and visible underclass, without a conspicuous elite 
or wealthy class, or for that matter without any manifest per- 
sonal wealth at all. It is a city without traffic jams and parldng 
nightmares — indeed there are few cars. It is a city without guns 
and other lethal weapons, where murder and other violent 
crimes are uncommon and, even more strikingly, uncelebrated 
events. It is a city where people do not fear walking alone at 
night, where children can be left to play outside without the 
threat of being kidnapped. . ..” 

But Magnitogorsk also is a city, Kotkin goes on to say, in 
which the average life expectancy of a man upon retirement is 
three years, in which one third of the adult population and two 
thirds of the children suffer respiratory diseases, and in which 
four out of ten babies are bom with abnormalities. 

From Stephen Kotkin' s Steeltown, U.S.S.R. (Berkeley, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1991). 
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would be to attach environmental condi- 
tions to virtually every kind of aid to the 
former Soviet bloc. The inseparability of 
the economic and environmental crises in 
the former Soviet and East European 
countries is a powerful argument in favor 
of that approach. 

Role ofNGOs 

During the last 10 years of the Soviet era, 
scientists associated with nongovernmen- 
tal organizations (NGOs) such as the 
Federation of American Scientists and 
the Natural Resources Defense Council 
developed contacts with sympathetic fig- 
ures in the U.S.S.R. and started some 
pioneering pilot projects. NRDC, for ex- 
ample, managed to open several jointly 
operated stations for monitoring nuclear 
tests in the U.S. and U.S.S.R., and it even 
got the Soviet military to cooperate in pi- 
lot detection of nuclear warheads on 
cruise missiles aboard U.S.S.R. ships. 
Such projects showed that even under an 
authoritarian regime and during what 
Russians now call “the years of stagna- 
tion,” skilled and dedicated people could 
be found who were capable of making 
worthwhile things happen. 

Since 1991 the Institute for Soviet- 
American Relations (ISAR), based near 
Washington, D.C., has organized ex- 
changes of environmentalists between 
the U.S. and the former Soviet countries. 
It has helped found an international clear- 
inghouse on the former Soviet Union’s 
environment with the Social Ecological 
Union, an umbrella organization for 300 
groups from the former Soviet Union co- 
ordinated by Maria Cherkasova. With 
support from the National Endowment 
for Democracy, based in Washington, 
D.C. and World Learning (formerly the 
Experiment in International Living), 
ISAR has got 135 former Soviet Union 
groups linked up to electronic mail. 
ISAR has also started a grants program 
with support from AID, with $2 million 
to spend over two years. AID has given 
ISAR another $1 million to organize a 
one-year NGO cooperation program. 

The National Audubon Society also 
has initiated some joint projects. One, in 
which Audubon’s Alaska office is taking 
the lead, aims to establish an international 
park on Russia’s side of the land bridge 
that once linked Asia and North America. 
Native peoples on both sides of the divide 
are participating in the design of the 
project, which is geared to the preserva- 
tion of natural habitats. Another Audubon 
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initiative, the Amur 
river basin project — 
a sister of its Platte 
River Project in the 
U.S. — protects 
habitats of migrat- 
ing storks and 
cranes. 

Cooperation by 
nongovernmental 
and private-sector 
organizations need 
not always be a 
one-way street. Me- 
chanical Technol- 
ogy Inc., a com- 
pany based in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has 
ordered a line of nuclear waste process- 
ing equipment from the Central Scientific 
Research Laboratory in Russia. The Rus- 
sian technology involves growing alfalfa 
on radioactive contaminated soil so that 
the alfalfa can act as a biological pump, 
drawing heavy metals out of the earth. 
Then the plant material is passed through 
an electromagnetic membrane to remove 
the contaminants. According to the Ohio 
company, the processing equipment can 
be obtained at a fraction of what it would 
cost in the U.S. and may be an economi- 
cal method of cleaning low-level radia- 
tion from large contaminated areas. 

U.S. policy options 

□ 1. The U.S. should provide large- 
scale financial assistance to the former 
Soviet-bloc countries to clean up the 
environment. 

Pro: The former Soviet republics and 
their East European neighbors urgently 
need environment-friendly technology 
for upgrading their nuclear reactors or 
converting to gas to supply their energy 
needs; for emission-control devices for 
factories and vehicles; for cleaner indus- 
trial processes and water and air filtration 
systems. Unless large amounts of outside 
capital are forthcoming, there is no way 
the former Soviet-bloc countries can af- 
ford the technology. 

Con: It is questionable whether politi- 
cal support can be found in the U.S. for 
such a strategy. Moreover, large grants 
and loans inevitably would require the 
U.S. as donor to make strategic decisions 
about which environmental problems 
most urgently need to be addressed, a 
kind of interventionism that could arouse 
nationalist resentments in some of the 
former Soviet-bloc nations. 
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□ 2. The U.S. should support the ef- 
forts of NGOs to assist in cleaning up 
the environment in the former Soviet- 
bloc countries. 

Pro: Outside countries will never 
donate enough money to make a serious 
dent in the former Soviet bloc’s environ- 
mental crisis. Providing relatively open- 
ended support for nongovernmental 
organizations and private enterprises has 
the advantage of involving grass-roots 
organizations in the former Soviet 
republics and Eastern Europe in deci- 
sions about which problems to attack and 
how. 

Con: NGO assistance can never be 
commensurate with the scale of the prob- 
lems afflicting the former Soviet-bloc 
countries. 

The ex-Soviet-bloc countries have an 
opportunity to learn from the mistakes 
made in the West during the last few de- 
cades and to make more rapid progress 
than Europe and the U.S. achieved in the 
1970s and 1980s, according to much of 
the recent literature published in the West 
about the crisis. But the U.S. and Europe 
were able to attack their environmental 
problems with relatively stable institu- 
tions, not having to build new social and 
political organizations from the ground 
up. Furthermore, the idea of “leapfrog- 
ging history” has played a not-altogether- 
benign role in Russian thought, from Pe- 
ter the Great to Lenin to Stalin. Perhaps 
then it would be better for environmen- 
talists in the U.S. to use what influence 
they have to stress the virtues of the 
“small is beautiful” approach — to en- 
courage their counterparts in the foirner 
Soviet bloc to think realistically about 
what positive advances can be achieved 
carefully, in small steps. b 
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1. To what extent should aid-donor 
countries have a say in determining envi- 
ronmental standards and priorities for the 
former Soviet-bloc countries? 

2. Do you favor making environmental 
improvements a condition for debt relief 
to former Soviet-bloc countries? 

3. What level of capital assistance would 
it be appropriate and feasible to offer the 
former Soviet-bloc states? For example, 
would you favor earmarking 1 % of cur- 



rent defense spending in the seven most- 
advanced industrial countries for envi- 
ronmental aid, primarily in the former 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe? 

4. Are nuclear weapons an environm.en- 
tal problem? Should Ukraine, which has 
nuclear weapons, be required to sign the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty of 1968 
as a condition for receiving help with 
other environmental problems? 

5. Should investors in the former Soviet 
bloc be required to adhere to codes of 
conduct, including an obligation to ob- 
serve environmentally sound practices? 

6. Is there any way of making the best 
environmental technology more available 



to the former Communist countries given 
the fact that technology in the capitalist 
countries is privately owned? For ex- 
ample, should the U.S. government force 
Chevron to give Kazakhstan the most 
advanced oil-drilling technology? 

7. To what extent might the former So- 
viet-bloc states be able to “leapfrog” his- 
tory and achieve very rapid improvement 
in the environment, adopting the latest 
technology and avoiding some of the 
mistakes the advanced industrial coun- 
tries made? Given Russia’s past experi- 
ence with leapfrogging, most recently the 
Leninist attempt to skip the capitalist 
phase of historical development, should 
the Russians be encouraged to attempt 
such jumps again? 
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Ex-Soviet Bloc’s 
Environmental Crisis 
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3. Tie trade agreements with China 
and Indonesia to respect for 
human rights. 
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4. Tie trade with Taiwan to 
guarantees for intellectual 
property rights. 
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5. Lift the trade embargo on Vietnam. 
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ISSUE B. Would it be appropriate for the U.S. to channel 
aid for environmental cleanup through citizen groups? 

□ 1. Yes. 

□ 2. No. 



ISSUE C. To combat the environmental damage caused 
by the policies of the former Soviet-bloc countries, the 
U.S. should urge those countries to give the highest pri- 
ority to (check one only): 

1 



Reducing air pollution. 

2. Upgrading nuclear reactors to meet interna- 
tional standards. 

3. “Denuclearizing” energy-intensive econo- 
mies. 

4. Eliminating or reducing nuclear weapons and 
providing for their safe disposal. 

5. Cleaning up and restoring the quality of in- 
ternational bodies of water in and around the 
former Soviet bloc. 

6. Other, or comment 
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ISSUE B. In its trade negotiations with Japan, the U.S. 
should: 

YES NO 



ISSUE B. In its trade negotiations with Japan, the U.S. 
should: 

YES NO 



1 . Press for a share of the Japanese 
market for U.S. exports, industry 
by industry. 

2. Press for structural changes in the 
Japanese economy. 

3. Offer to make structural changes in 
the U.S. economy (e.g., increase 
savings and investment) in exchange 
for structural changes in the Japanese 
economy. 

4. Not worry about a trade imbalance 
with Japan since the U.S. has trade 
surpluses with other countries. 

5. Other, or comment 
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Trade with the 
Pacific Rim: pressure 
or cooperation? 

As a trading partner, Asia is one and one-half times as 
large as Europe and growing rapidly. So is the U.S. trade 
deficit with the region. 

by Jinny SL Goar 



*'As Asia advances, so must we. For to- 
day, no region in the world is more im- 
portant to the U.S. than Asia.... That is 
why President Clinton has called for a 
New Pacific Community, built on three 
core elements: shared prosperity, shared 
strength, and a shared commitment to 
democratic values. ** 

Secretary of State Warren Christopher 
Address at University of Washington, 
Seattle, November 17, 1993 

F THE 20th century was the “Ameri- 
can century,” as the founder of Time, 
Life and Fortune Henry R. Luce so 
modestly dubbed it, then the 2 1st century 
will belong to the countries of the Pacific 
Rim, at least in the world view of the U.S. 

“Fast-forward” describes the growth 
of the region’s economies. Consider the 
needs of typical consumers in China, for 
example. In the late 1970s, they were 
looking for a sewing machine, a bicycle 
and an electric fan. By the 1980s, accord- 
ing to a Hong Kong-based market re- 
search firm, Chinese consumers might 
have aspired to a TV, a refrigerator and a 
washing machine. In the 1990s, the Chi- 
nese have a new trio of desires: a VCR, a 
motorcycle and a telephone. 

For the 1.2 billion people in China, 
these changes in buying patterns indicate 
a quickly rising standard of living and an 
economy that is scrambling to meet these 
demands. As a whole, the economies of 
the Pacific region are growing more than 
six times as fast as the 24 leading indus- 
trial economies did last year. Most of 

JINNY ST. GOAR is a writer on economics and 
with a particular interest in Asia. 
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East Asia has been growing at a rate of 
more than 6% a year for a generation. 
Imagine the changes in the U.S. from the 
start of the 20th century through the 
present being compressed into one or two 
decades for a picture of economic devel- 
opment in Asia. 



The Pacific Rim economies (Austra- 
lia, China, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Japan, 
South Korea, Malaysia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, Singapore, Taiwan, Thai- 
land and Vietnam) offer vital markets for 
U.S. goods — markets that account for 
more than 2.4 million American jobs. In 
1960, U.S. trade with Asia was less than 
half the volume of U.S. trade with Eu- 
rope. Three decades later, the total of 
American exports to and imports from 
Asia, now up to $344 billion, dwarfed 
those crossing the Atlantic — by 50%. 
Although Canada is the U.S.’s largest 
trading partner, the combined U.S. trade 
with Canada and Mexico in 1992 was 
only $265 billion, also greatly overshad- 
owed by U.S. trade with Asia. 

Because several of the Asian-Pacific 
economies are growing at more than 
twice the rate of the U.S. and its industri- 
alized trading partners in Europe, Wash- 
ington can anticipate an even greater pro- 
portion of its trade flowing across the Pa- 
cific Ocean in the coming years. For the 
Pacific Rim, international trade has been 
critical to its vitality. b 




AT THE NOVEMBER SUMMIT of the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation forum, President 
Clinton, with President Fidel Ramos of the Philippines on his right and Prime Minister Jean 
Chretien of Canada on his left, led the other Pacific Rim leaders on a walk before sitting down 
to six hours of meetings. 
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The Pacific Rim: 
an overview 



W HEN HE STRESSED the need to in- 
crease employment in the industri- 
alized economies, President Bill Clinton 
defined a top priority in his foreign 
policy. Clearly this Administration sees 
exports to growing economies as a ve- 
hicle for job creation. At the same time 
the U.S. has a history of close diplomatic 
relations with Japan, South Korea, the 
Philippines, Australia, Taiwan and Thai- 
land — relations that cannot be entirely 
given over to banging on entry-port 
doors for trade access. The region also 
includes two of the world’s most worri- 
some nuclear powers — China, which 
tested nuclear weapons as recently as 
October 1993, and North Korea, which 
refuses international inspections of its 
nuclear facilities. 

The end of the cold war threw into 
question the terms of all U.S. alliances, 
and those relationships have not all been 
clearly redefined. As recently as 1987, 
when the U.S. trade deficit with Japan 
peaked at $56 billion, the Soviet strategic 
buildup in the Pacific was viewed as a 
threat. For four decades, a rough trade- 



off was premised on Pacific Rim coun- 
tries resisting the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China and the U.S. 
playing a strategic balancing role, offer- 
ing its nuclear umbrella to Japan and 
South Korea. The U.S. also contributed 
to the region’s conventional defense, pro- 
vided economic and military assistance 
and allowed relatively unhindered access 
to American markets. But U.S. economic 
interests no longer take a back seat. And 
without those trade-offs, the pressure to 
rectify imbalances increases. 

Asians are selling far more to Ameri- 
cans than they are buying. The U.S. had a 
trade deficit of $87 billion with the re- 
gion in 1992, representing the difference 
between exports to and imports from 
Asia. Since the U.S. buys more from 
Asia than it sells to Asia, the imbalance is 
widely understood as a deficiency of do- 
mestic U.S. producers to meet the de- 
mands of American consumers. Viewed 
in a different light, the deficit also repre- 
sents the transfer of U.S. buying power 
overseas and an attendant loss of jobs at 
home. 



This shortfall in 1992 was all the more 
frustrating because the U.S. had a global 
deficit for that year of only $84.3 billion, 
indicating that the rest of the world was 
buying more from the U.S. than it was 
selling to Americans by a margin of $2.7 
billion. The persistence of the recession 
in Europe, however, changed that global 
surplus in the first seven months of 1993 
to a deficit of $6.2 billion. 

Japan accounts for about 40% of the 
total U.S. trade deficit — or around $50 
billion — which has gradually increased 
over the past three years. But in 1992, 
China’s trade surplus with the U.S. bal- 
looned by 50% to $18 billion, and it con- 
tinued at about that level in 1993. A large 
element of the growth of China’s exports 
to the U.S. can be attributed to Taiwan 
and Hong Kong having shifted produc- 
tion to the People’s Republic of China. In 
1987, the combined surplus of the “three 
Chinas” with the U.S. was $28 billion, 
the same level as in 1992. 

Within the region, four newly indus- 
trialized economies, often described as the 
“Four Tigers”(Taiwan, South Korea, 
Hong Kong and Singapore) account for 
another $1 1 billion of the U.S. shortfall. 
Hong Kong and Singapore are notable for 
their lack of trade barriers. Hong Kong is 
the only Asian trading partner with which 
the U.S. has turned its traditional trade 
deficit into a positive balance in 1993. 

Six countries form the loose entity 
known as Asean, the Association of 
South East Asian Nations: Indonesia, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand and the small Sultanate of 
Brunei. Founded in 1967, Asean is the 
U.S.’s fourth largest trading partner, with 
320 million people. Its trade surplus with 
the U.S. was $12 billion in 1992. 

Australia, whose economy has grown 
at much the same pace as the U.S. 
economy, is the only Pacific Rim country 
with which the U.S. has always had a 
trade surplus. In 1992 that amounted to 
$5.2 billion, roughly the same as in the 
first half of 1993. Recently New Zealand, 
which traditionally has had a trade deficit 
with the U.S., also had a small surplus. 

The U.S. has had an embargo on trade 
with Vietnam since 1975: no U.S. enter- 
prises have been allowed to trade directly 
with Vietnam or manufacture there. Dur- 
ing his first year President Clinton lifted 
the embargo slightly by agreeing to let 
the World Bank, the International Mon- 
etary Fund and the Asian Development 
Bank lend to Vietnam. U.S. companies 
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can now bid on internationally funded 
development projects, but they are still 
prohibited from selling their goods di- 
rectly or manufacturing in Vietnam. 

Since 1986, echoing the Soviet 
Union’s economic reforms, Vietnam has 
moved gradually toward a market- 
oriented economy. As in China, politi- 
cal reform has not kept pace with the 
changing Vietnamese economy. The 72 
million people (twice the population of 
South Korea) are hard-working and lit- 
erate. The country’s natural resources are 
also enviable, among them: anthracite 
coal, the potential for hydroelectric 
power, timber, agriculture, fisheries, and 
offshore oil. 

Sources of trade tensions 

Fundamental differences between East 
and West have made trade conflicts par- 
ticularly intractable. This became appar- 
ent in the 1980s between the U.S. and 
Japan, but similar problems have arisen 
in the 1990s with South Korea, Taiwan, 
Indonesia, Malaysia and Thailand. The 
primary U.S. complaint with respect to 
Japan has been the concentration of own- 
ership and additional cross-ownership in 
conglomerates, or keiretsu, that make the 
Japanese economy a restricted club. Add 
to that Japan’s emphasis on production 
rather than consumption, and the result is 
an economy that sells vigorously to the 
U.S. (and to Europe, as well) and buys 
considerably less from the U.S. 

Tensions with the Japanese over trade 
issues have intensified. The term “Japan- 
bashing” has become shorthand for U.S. 
politicians’ diatribes about the trade defi- 
cit and the declining fortunes of U.S. in- 
dustries that compete directly with Japan. 
The Japanese, for their part, claim that 
their markets are open to U.S. goods, but 
that the quality of those goods is not ap- 
pealing to the Japanese consumer. 

Some observers have suggested that 
these acrimonious words will soon be 
echoed in exchanges between the U.S. 
and other Asian nations. Until now, U.S. 
trade negotiators have focused mainly on 
Japan, but U.S. policymakers are starting 
to grapple with the rest of the region’s 
contribution to the U.S. trade deficit. 

Trade issues worry U.S. policymakers 
for another reason. The trade surpluses 
for several Pacific Rim economies have 
coincided with significant increases in 
defense spending — in China, the Philip- 
pines, South Korea, Singapore, Malaysia 
and Indonesia. And those fonds are going 




to air and naval resources, which seem to 
be geared to the projection of power 
rather than the protection of borders. The 
settlement of trade disputes and general 
easing of tensions in the Pacific Rim area 
have become all the more pressing. 

Population and geography 

The Asian-Pacific region has a history of 
relying on trade for its growth. Two 
forces have shaped this orientation, each 
with complications for the region. First, 
population pressures in China have en- 
couraged 30 million Chinese to emigrate 
during the last two centuries. But the 
overseas Chinese have retained strong 
cultural ties and have created a vast net- 
work of business relationships, particu- 
larly in Southeast Asia. In Thailand, 
roughly 50% of the capital city’s 8 mil- 
lion residents are of Chinese descent. The 
Chinese of Malaysia constitute the lion’s 
share of the country’s merchant class. 

Indonesia, like Malaysia, a predomi- 
nantly Muslim country, shares Malay- 
sia’s unease about the potentially divided 
loyalties of their ethnic Chinese merchant 
class. In these two Islamic countries, cer- 
tain social and economic privileges are 
still reserved for the bumiputra (sons of 
the soil), the ethnic Malay and Indone- 
sians — an explicit slight to these coun- 
tries’ ethnic Chinese citizens. Nonethe- 
less, the entrepreneurial spirit of the over- 
seas Chinese has been a major contribu- 
tor to the dynamism of Asia. 




Another force that promotes trading is 
a quirk of nature’s endowment. Many of 
the countries are island-nations driven to 
international commerce by necessity. 
Japan is the outstanding example — an 
archipelago poor in certain natural 
resources and rich in culture and human 
energy. Indonesia, the region’s second- 
most-populous country (after China) with 
188 million people, is another island- 
nation as are the Philippines, Taiwan, 
Singapore and Hong Kong. 

U.S. trade partners 

■ The island of Taiwan became the ref- 
uge for the Nationalist Chinese, or the 
Kuomintang, who lost their civil war on 
the mainland to Mao Zedung and the 
Communists in 1949. For three decades 
the U.S. recognized Taiwan, or the Re- 
public of China, as the only legitimate 
Chinese government. Since the opening 
of U.S. diplomatic relations with Beijing 
in late 1978, Taiwan has been in an awk- 
ward position: a loyal U.S. ally who has 
been slighted. The second-largest source 
of investment capital for the Pacific Rim, 
Taiwan remains a diplomatic outsider as 
its trading partners prefer not to alienate 
the region’s behemoth, China. 

Traditionally, Taiwan exported foot- 
wear, clothing, plastics, umbrellas and 
travel accessories to the U.S. However, 
Taiwanese traders moved such light 
manufacturing concerns first to Southeast 
Asian lower-wage countries, and more 
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seven months of 1993, indicating that 
Thailand could join China in a special 



recently to mainland China, concentrat- 
ing on developing high-technology 
industries, such as electronics, on Tai- 
wan. Recently, Taiwan has started to 
shift its investments in China toward 
more technology-intensive industries, in- 
cluding chemicals, building materials, 
automobiles and electronic products and 
components. 

B The economic liberalization policies 
of the 1980s in the People’s Republic of 
China spawned rapid growth, fulfilling 
for many Chairman Deng Xiao-ping’s 
slogan “To get rich is glorious.” But the 
difficult transition from a planned 
economy to a market economy also fos- 
tered the uncontrolled inflation in the late 
1980s that culminated in the democracy 
protests in Tiananmen Square. Similar 
inflationary conditions developed in 
1993. The situation is further compli- 
cated by 89-year-old Chairman Deng’s 
declining health and the eventual transi- 
tion of power. 

Under a 1992 agreement aimed at 
opening Chinese markets, the U.S. was 
given assurances that all trade-related 
laws and regulations in China would be 
published, and that the Chinese central 
government would try to standardize the 
treatment of imports, no matter where 
goods arrive. Furthermore, the Chinese 
pledged to end the export of goods manu- 
factured by prison labor. 

South Korea recently elected its first 
civilian president, Kim Young Sam, re- 
flecting South Koreans’ greater confi- 
dence in their still precarious position of 
O . 
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abutting Communist North Korea. Since 
the inconclusive war on the Korean pen- 
insula in the early 1950s, the U.S. has 
maintained troops in South Korea — re- 
cently at the level of 37,000 strong. The 
host country has agreed to pay more of 
the U.S. defense costs there. In 1991 both 
North and South Korea became members 
of the United Nations. The South Kore- 
ans established diplomatic relations with 
China in August 1992. 

The South Korean economy has been 
marked by a state-directed policy of in- 
dustrialization and the presence of the 
chaebols, the Korean counterpart to the 
Japanese keiretsu. These conglomerates 
tend to be vertically integrated, meaning 
the corporate entity embraces units that 
contribute all parts of a production pro- 
cess, cutting off opportunities for outside 
suppliers. Certain barriers to trade have 
been lifted within the last two years. 
President Kim has proposed reforms that 
would move South Korea toward a more 
liberal, market-based economic system, a 
transition that is not yet complete. 

B As a frontier land settled by mainly 
British immigrants, Australia tradition- 
ally oriented its diplomacy and trade to- 
ward Europe and the U.S. but in the mid- 
1980s began shifting gears to carve out 
a more Asian identity. Australia’s Labor 
party has controlled national politics for 
the last decade, putting the country out 
of sync with the Republican White 
House in the 1980s. Labor held on to 
the prime minister’s portfolio in March 
1993, giving the Australians the hope of 



category of newly emerging problem 
partners. 

B Indonesia is the only Asian member 
of the Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries (OPEC) and is the world’s 
biggest exporter of liquid natural gas. In 
1993 at age 72, President Suharto started 
his sixth term in office and chose a cabi- 
net of younger officials to groom the next 
generation of leaders. The U.S. has raised 
concerns about the treatment of trade 
unions and the Indonesian government’s 
handling of the East Timorese separatist 
movement. 

B With about 125 million people, 
roughly half the population of the U.S. , 
Japan has a gross national product 
(GNP) of about 60% that of the U.S. 
Since 1955, the end of the post-World 
War II occupation by the U.S., Japan has 
had a parliamentary democracy, domi- 
nated by the Liberal Democratic party 
(LDP). Reflecting the country’s roots as a 
nation of rice farmers, votes from agri- 
cultural regions have carried more weight 
than urban votes, and a system of land 
subsidies protects the rice paddies, artifi- 
cially inflating the value of urban land as 
well. The voters’ rejection of the LDP 
last year is expected to introduce political 
reforms that could change the traditional 
balance of power in favor of the cities. 

Japan’s rate of economic growth had 
consistently exceeded that of the U.S. 
until the country moved into a full-blown 
recession in 1993. Corporate profits de- 
clined to such an extent that Japanese 
companies laid off workers in 1993. This 
further dampens the prospects for a 
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Regional trade cooperation 

I N REFERRING TO the Pacific Rim, policymakers occasionally 
include all countries that border the world’s largest ocean, 
not just the U.S. and Asia. Canada is already part of the 
Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) forum, and 
APEC’s 15 member economies recently agreed to admit three 
more countries, Mexico, Chile and Papua New Guinea. 

Within this diverse region, the relatively young APEC forum 
is the most all-encompassing organization. When APEC was 
launched in late 1989, largely at the initiative of the Australians, 
it provided a forum for regional leaders to exchange ideas about 
trade, investment and development. Several Asian economies 
had already moved into their recent phase of double-digit 
growth rates. At the same time, regional tensions over the one 
place of armed conflict, Cambodia, eased as the Vietnamese 
officially withdrew their troops from this neighboring country 
in September 1989. Within two years of its founding, APEC 
had invited the “three Chinas” to join — the People’s Republic, 
Taiwan and Hong Kong — although the three Indochinese coun- 
tries (Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam) are still not included. 

Now a permanent secretariat has been set up in Singapore. 
Secretary of State Christopher has described APEC as “the cor- 
nerstone of regional economic cooperation” and trade liberal- 
ization. It is the first organization to embody the Asian-Pacific 
“community.” 

The U.S. chaired the group’s fourth annual ministerial meet- 
ing in Seattle in November 1993, where the representatives 
broke new ground by agreeing to reduce certain tariffs as a spur 
to the current multilateral trade negotiations under GATT. 
APEC has been vocal in its support for the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, the multilateral organization set up in 
1947 to reduce tariffs and promote trade globally. To develop a 
comparable set of rules and a governing body that commands 
respect could take time, but the benefits could be great. For ex- 
ample, APEC could help contain U.S.-Japanese trade frictions, 
suggests Garry Woodard, a former Australian diplomat who 



recovery as Japanese consumers become 
more reluctant to spend. But Japan re- 
mains a powerful exporter. The Japanese 
recession has exacerbated the U.S. trade 
imbalance by shrinking the market there 
for U.S. goods. 

The industrial composition of the U.S. 
and Japanese economies is so similar 
(even though Japan now manufactures a 
number of products the U.S. no longer 
makes) that competition in trade is al- 
most inevitable. But in part because Ja- 
pan has a narrower base of natural re- 
sources than the U.S., the Japanese have 
specialized intensively in certain engi- 
neering-based sectors of the economy 
with good results in export markets: elec- 
trical machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, precision machinery, computers, 
subway cars and machine tools. The 
Japanese have taken advantage of a 
O 
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now heads the Australian Institute of International Affairs. 

To a large extent, a more open enrollment for APEC mem- 
bers hinges on whether Asians feel left out of other trade rela- 
tionships. Free-trade agreements, by definition, discriminate 
against those who are not included. As for the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (Nafta) between the U.S., Canada and 
Mexico, some of the smaller Asian nations are concerned that 
Nafta will draw investment capital away. 

Some APEC members, the Australians for example, have 
raised concerns about Nafta diminishing the market for their 
exports. But Australian Prime Minister Paul Keating has em- 
phasized that the reduction could amount to only about 4%. 
Some large Australian or Japanese companies would be more 
likely to take advantage of Nafta by manufacturing goods in 
Mexico for sale in the U.S. The Singaporeans are more con- 
cerned that the strong opposition to Nafta in the U.S. signaled a 
rising tide of protectionism. By the same token, a failure by the 
parties to GATT to conclude the long-overdue Uruguay Round 
of negotiations could also trigger protectionism, prompting 
Asians to react defensively. 

Next to APEC, the most inclusive organization is the East 
Asian Economic Group, more a forum for discussion than a 
long-established entity with accepted rules. Malaysian Prime 
Minister Mahathir Mohamad started this group in 1991, explic- 
itly excluding the U.S. because of his irritation with Americans’ 
attention to human rights abuses in other countries. 

Asian trade pact 

Under the terms of the Asean free-trade agreement (AFTA) 
launched in January 1993, the six members agreed to start low- 
ering tariffs to a range from 5% to 0 by 2008. But since the 
agreement was signed in early 1992, a new prime minister has 
taken the helm in Thailand and a new cabinet was appointed in 
Indonesia. The agreement is not legally binding, nor is it so firm 
that reluctant participants cannot wriggle out. The signers 
agreed to differing paces of tariff reductions. But AFTA’s most 
fundamental limitation is the fact that most Asean exports go to 
Japan, Europe and the U.S., whereas intra-Asean trade has re- 
mained at about 20% of the six countries’ total since 1980. 



slightly longer workweek than the 
Americans — about four hours longer, 
which adds up to 200 hours a year. The 
Japanese import most raw materials for 
manufacturing and are almost entirely 
dependent on foreign sources for oil and 
other energy supplies. Food, fuel and raw 
materials constituted 35% of U.S. exports 
to Japan in 1992, while the U.S. imported 
a negligible volume in these categories 
from Japan. 

As the Japanese standard of living 
rose rapidly after World War II, manu- 
facturing moved abroad in several waves 
in search of lower wages. Most recently, 
between 1985 and 1990, when the yen 
appreciated sharply due to American ef- 
forts to curb the growing U.S. trade defi- 
cit, the Japanese placed almost $600 bil- 
lion in direct investments throughout 
East Asia and the U.S. 



By several measures, Japan buys less 
abroad than other industrialized nations. 
The Japanese import about one third as 
many manufactured goods as either 
Americans or Germans. Moreover, for- 
eign firms of any origin have accounted 
for a tiny fraction of sales in Japan — 
about 1%, as compared with 10% in the 
U.S. or 18% in Germany — indicating not 
only a low level of imports but also the 
control of those imports by Japanese 
firms. 

Japan’s average tariff for industrial 
products is comparable to that of the U.S. 
and the European Community, the 12- 
nation common market — about 5.3%. 
But obstacles to trade evidently exist, 
given the low level of imports. The Japa- 
nese occasionally acknowledge these 
limits, if only obliquely. For example, 
last year, Japan continued a 22-year ban 
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on the import of U.S. apples, citing inad- 
equate U.S. technology to control insects. 
Since American-grown apples cost about 
half what Japanese apples do, the real 
reason for the ban seemed transparent. 

Much like Americans, the Japanese 
recently chose a member of a new gen- 
eration as their leader, 55-year-old Prime 
Minister Morihiro Hosokawa, the first 
non-LDP prime minister since World 
War II. But Hosokawa’s election in mid- 



talk with.’... They do not exist,” wrote 
the Dutch journalist Karel van Wolferen 
last fall. 

The overwhelming impression of the 
Japanese trade negotiating posture in 
1993 has been generated by a few testy 
encounters. In its first months, the 
Clinton Administration was perceived as 
more protectionist than its predecessor. 
By May, Japan was pressuring its indus- 
trialized trading partners in Europe to 



Trade imbalances: 
is there a cure? 



fundamentals of U.S. -Japanese trade 
relations. 

In late September Hosokawa’ s agri- 
culture minister was forced by an unusu- 
ally poor rice harvest to announce 
Japan’s first imports of this staple, lead- 
ing to momentary optimism about the 
prospects for trade reform in Japan. But 
shortly thereafter, the agriculture ministry 
said that any rice imports would only be 
temporary — a harsh message for Japa- 
nese consumers who pay $45 to $50 for 
the 20-pound bag of rice that sells for $6 
to $7 in the U.S. 

The Japanese bureaucracy has always 
been important in trade negotiations, in 
particular the ministry of finance, the 
ministry of international trade and indus- 
try (known as MITI) and the Foreign 
Ministry. Because decisionmaking is 
reached through consensus, the respon- 
sible person remains a shadowy figure. 
“For some time, American trade repre- 
sentatives and other emissaries have been 
attempting to identify ‘the right people to 
Q 



W HAT DOES THE Continuing U.S. trade 
deficit with the Pacific Rim signify 
for the economy? There are several ways 
to look at trade deficits. At one end of the 
spectrum, free-market economists in the 
U.S. argue that the American trade prob- 
lem has little to do with individual part- 
ners’ laws and practices. Rather the im- 
balance has more to do with a shortcom- 
ing in U.S. savings and an excess of U.S. 
consumption. In simple terms, this means 
that the U.S. has greater purchasing 
power than producing power, as the U.S. 
rate of savings has been too low to fund 
the production of all the goods that 
Americans demand. What counts is not 
the trade deficit, which usually refers to 



endorse the principles of free trade and 
condemn numerical targets. The Japanese 
made no excuses for this effort to embar- 
rass the Clinton Administration into 
backing off from its tough threats. And 
even after the change in government with 
Hosokawa’ s accession to power, at a 
round of trade talks in September, The 
Wall Street Journal reported that “the 
Japanese side reverted to standard bro- 
mides about Japan already being ‘the 
most open economy in the world.’” 
There is a peculiar wrinkle to some of 
Japan’s posturing in trade talks. The gov- 
ernment uses foreign pressure to press 
legislators to accept politically unpalat- 
able but ultimately desirable change. In- 
voking this force in April, the former 
Japanese Prime Minister Kiichi 
Miyazawa did not mince words, leading 
The Washington Post to announce in its 
headline: “Japanese Invite Trade Hard- 
Line: Tough U.S. Stance Could Spur 
Change, Prime Minister Says.” 

Japan’s trade relations with the U.S. 
have been colored by dependence on the 
U.S. for its security needs. But several 
landmarks indicate the Japanese are tak- 
ing on greater responsibility in the inter- 
national arena. They helped to negotiate 
peace in Cambodia and to finance the 
war in the Persian Gulf, and they are 
making a strong bid for a permanent seat 
on the Security Council at the United 
Nations. ■ 



so-called merchandise trade in raw mate- 
rials, agricultural products and manufac- 
tured goods. Instead, the critical compo- 
nent is the current-account deficit, which 
is the excess of all U.S. payments for im- 
ports of goods and services over Ameri- 
can export earnings from goods and ser- 
vices. From the trade in services, the U.S. 
enjoyed a $60 billion global surplus in 
1992 compared with its $1 10 billion mer- 
chandise deficit. The services include in- 
surance, tourism, interest and dividends 
on investment, educating foreign students 
at U.S. universities and other intangibles. 

According to economists of this 
school, a straightforward solution to re- 
ducing the current-account deficit is 
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within reach of Americans: boost domes- 
tic savings to meet the investment needs 
of the U.S. By curbing the acquisitive in- 
stincts of Americans, and in particular 
doing without some imported goods, the 
savings could be put to productive use 
that would create long-term jobs at home. 
But those goals would only be reached 
by the broadest strokes of economic re- 
form, according to this school of thought, 
such as decreasing the budget deficit, in- 
creasing incentives for investment and 
eliminating the double taxation of corpo- 
rate dividends to increase savings. Japan 
has urged the U.S. to take such steps. 

At the other end of the spectrum are 
economists more closely identified with 
the Clinton Administration. They, too, 
accept the current-account deficit as a 
more accurate reflection of reality than 
the merchandise trade deficit. But they 
tend to focus on the current-account 
deficit’s drain on jobs in the U.S. 

This perspective favors various de- 
grees of government intervention in the 
free flow of international trade. In this 
view, the range of levers to steer the cur- 
rent-account deficit closer to balance 
include the management of currency- 
exchange rates, industry-specific trade 
targets that are also known as sectoral 
targets, or broader macroeconomic goals 
such as working to stimulate foreign 
consumption or to curb the U.S. federal 
government deficit to free up investment 
capital. 



Public debate 

A key issue in the public debate on U.S. 
relations with the Pacific Rim is how to 
strike a balance between U.S. economic 
interests and U.S. concern for the promo- 
tion of human rights, democracy and re- 
gional stability and security. The debate 
is colored by the public’s perception of 
the issues. 

Just before President Clinton arrived 
in Tokyo to meet with six leaders of the 
industrialized world in July 1993, a star- 
tling 64% of Japanese polled described 
relations with the U.S. as “unfriendly” — 
startling, in part, because at the same time, 
70% of Americans described relations 
between the two countries as “friendly.” 
This annual survey also found that 45% 
of Americans believe that Japanese com- 
panies are competing “unfairly,” the high- 
est percentage since the poll was first con- 
ducted in 1985. And 85% of the Japanese 
believe the U.S. is blaming Japan for its 
own economic problems. 
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The tensions in public debate are not 
restricted to U.S.-Japanese relations. The 
U.S. and China have argued over Chi- 
nese weapons sales abroad so vigorously 
that in August 1993 the U.S. placed a 
two-year ban on the sale of certain high- 
technology goods to 10 Chinese aero- 
space companies, despite the ban’s re- 
ducing the volume of U.S. exports. In 
November, in a goodwill gesture, the 
Administration agreed to sell China an 
$8 million supercomputer. And when 
Malaysian Prime Minister Mahathir boy- 
cotted the November meeting of APEC, 
it was because of Washington’s cool re- 
sponse to the Asians-only economic 
grouping he has promoted and a desire to 
draw attention to his small nation. 

Easing access for U.S. exports 

Recognizing that trade imbalances are a 
two-way street, the U.S. has occasionally 
sought a two-track approach — seeking to 
improve access for U.S. goods to the 
Asian markets while restraining Asian 
exports. When the U.S. trade deficit with 
Japan grew sharply in the early 1980s, 
from $12 billion in 1980 to $33 billion in 
1984, the U.S. sought several unilateral 
concessions by the Japanese — a pattern 
that is beginning to emerge in U.S. trade 
relations with other Asian nations. Sales 
of U.S. products covered by certain of 
these agreements increased by about 25% 
annually thereafter until the recession of 
1990, slowing to about 9% through 1991. 
In total, U.S. sales to Japan of forest 
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products, medical equipment and phar- 
maceuticals, electronics and telecommu- 
nications systems increased from $1.2 
billion in 1985 to about $3.6 billion in 
1991. 

In search of redress for persistent 
trade deficits in the late 1980s, the U.S. 
Congress created what is known as Super 
301. This set up an ongoing review of 
other countries’ trade practices that cul- 
minates in a yearly list identifying “prior- 
ity practices” of “priority countries.” The 
first list came out in May 1989. The Japa- 
nese were cited for their exclusionary 
practices in buying satellites and 
supercomputers for public use, as well as 
some technical barriers to trade in forest 
products. It was widely expected that 
South Korea and Taiwan would also be 
on the dreaded list. But not long before 
May 1989 both countries had lowered 
certain trade barriers. A year later, the 
U.S. and Japan signed agreements on 
supercomputers, satellites and wood 
products. 

The unwelcome designation as a pri- 
ority offender on the Super 301 is a trade 
weapon that the Clinton Administration 
has revived, after the Bush Administra- 
tion intentionally let it lapse. In March 
1993, U.S. -Taiwanese trade talks broke 
down over the question of intellectual 
property rights, an evolving body of law 
regulating the commerce of ideas — in 
this case, primarily the “stealing” of soft- 
ware. The Taiwanese legislature was ad- 
vised to pass legislation “acceptable to 
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the U.S. or else.” The threat was to list 
Taiwan as a “Super 301” priority of- 
fender, with the prospect of 100% tariffs 
on electronic goods. By April, the U.S. 
was mollified, and Taiwan was listed 
only as a second-class offender. 

In 1989, President Bush had proposed 
a series of talks about structural barriers 
in the Japanese economy that hinder im- 
ports, including business practices, gov- 
ernment spending priorities and laws. 
The Japanese stipulated that they, too, 
would identify shortcomings in U.S. 
business practices, government activities, 
U.S. savings habits and the educational 
system that contribute to the trade imbal- 
ance. These trade negotiations broke new 
ground in covering issues that had never 
before been considered the concerns of 
foreign governments. 

In another case of searching for a rem- 
edy for allegedly unfair trade practices, 
the U.S. manufacturers of semiconduc- 
tors, the silicon chips that are the basic 
building-blocks of computers, com- 
plained formally about their Japanese 
counterparts. Prior to the chip talks and 
the imposition of retaliatory tariffs on 
Japanese electronic goods, U.S. semicon- 
ductors claimed only 8.6% of the Japa- 
nese market, while claiming 56% of the 
worldwide market outside Japan. By late 
1992, U.S. chipmakers had reached their 
20% market share in Japan. This increase 
probably created about 1 14,000 new jobs 
in the U.S. during the past six years. 

While job-creation has been the pri- 
mary goal of the Clinton Administra- 
tion’s trade policy, the President has also 
explicitly tied the U.S. emphasis on hu- 
man rights to trade issues. In renewing 
standard trade privileges (dubbed mis- 
leadingly most-favored nation or MFN 
status) for China in June 1993, Clinton 
declared that 1994’s renewal will be con- 
tingent on progress on human rights. The 
U.S. also threatened the Indonesians with 
punitive trade tariffs for their handling of 
a separatist movement in East Timor. 

The clout the U.S. wields in both 
cases comes from serving as a ready mar- 
ket for Chinese and Indonesian goods. In 
other words, the U.S. trade deficit 
provides an incentive to the Chinese and 
the Indonesians to be cautious. Last year, 
in fact, the Chinese went out of their way 
to steer contracts to U.S. business enter- 
prises and permitted 100% foreign- 
ownership ventures. The impact on Indo- 
nesia is not yet clear, but, the U.S. pres- 
sure has achieved some results in China. 
O 
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Just before the Clinton Administration 
reached its decision on MFN status for 
China in late May, the Chinese released a 
long-imprisoned dissident. There are still 
some 3,000 political prisoners languish- 
ing in jails. 

Restraining Asian exports 

Efforts to restrain Asian exports to the 
U.S. seem to have proven the squeezed- 
balloon maxim of economics: when a 
market is artificially curbed, it reveals it- 
self elsewhere. Since 1981, Japan has had 
voluntary export restraints on cars 
shipped to the U.S. During these past 12 
years, the annual production of automo- 
biles in the U.S. by Japanese manufactur- 
ers alone or in partnership with an 
American enterprise grew from none to 
1.4 million units in 1992. 

In 1985, President Ronald Reagan 
called for the removal of the voluntary 
export limits on Japanese cars. The Japa- 
nese government nevertheless decided to 
extend these rules and to raise the limit to 
2.3 million cars, a ceiling that has stuck 
since then. The value of Japanese exports 
to the U.S. has risen slightly, even though 
the ceiling has not been reached. 

Parties to trade negotiations 

Presidential candidate Clinton promised 
a new understanding of trade as an inte- 
gral part of creating jobs and as the 
center of his foreign policy. Early in his 
Administration, Clinton identified four 
factors bearing on the U.S. international 
position: the federal budget deficit; 
worker productivity; technology policy; 
and the emergence of trade issues from 
under the blanket of security concerns. 
The extent to which the Clinton Admin- 
istration can secure its trading partners’ 
cooperation depends in part on which 
domestic interest group is pushing or 
pulling, and how hard. 

While the Clinton Administration has 
revived the Super 301 designations, the 
U.S. trade team has backed away from 
automatic retaliatory measures in the 
event that industry market-share targets 
are not met. The U.S. is pressing the 
Japanese to increase imports from all 
countries to soften the image of selfish- 
ness. As a senior U.S. trade official re- 
marked in describing the Administra- 
tion’s policy, “Nothing is sacrosanct; 
anything is possible. We’re not con- 
strained by particular ideologies.” 

Ideology, maybe not, but interest 
groups, certainly. With respect to trade 



policy, the concerned parties include the 
management and employees of export- 
generating enterprises — who do not al- 
ways speak with one voice; the various 
agencies of the federal bureaucracy with 
an interest in or hand on trade policy; the 
U.S. Congress; the press; and public 
opinion. 

Industry associations, such as the U.S. 
chipmakers’ group, have been important 
catalysts in calling attention to trade 
practices that work to their collective dis- 
advantage. Organized labor has fre- 
quently worked in concert with industry 
on trade issues. Although labor unions 
only represent about 20% of the U.S. 
work force, they still speak for the lion’s 
share of employees in industries that are 
struggling to compete globally — the 
automakers and the steelmakers, for ex- 
ample. Within the federal bureaucracy, 
export-oriented industries have tradition- 
ally had the ear of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Recently three Commerce rulings 
on trade matters that favored U.S. com- 
panies at the expense of foreign competi- 
tors were overturned by either a U.S.- 
based or an international court. In one 
case, the court went so far as to order the 
return of penalties to a Japanese ball- 
bearing company. 

The U.S. Trade Representative, the 
country’s chief negotiator, also tends to 
listen to an industry’s perspective. In 
fact, because of the success of semicon- 
ductor manufacturers in gaining access to 
Japan, speculation now centers on which 
industry will push next for a similar mar- 
ket-opening agreement in Japan or else- 
where. 

The U.S. Congress also gives voice to 
exporters’ concerns and to the concerns 
of those companies’ employees. As an 
institution. Congress has typically been a 
vehicle for protectionist sentiment. The 
Members of Congress from large auto- 
producing states, such as Michigan and 
Missouri, have been particularly outspo- 
ken in favor of restraining Japanese ex- 
ports and promoting U.S. exports. This 
congressional posture has proved useful 
at times to the interests of free trade. When 
talks have come to an impasse, U.S. ne- 
gotiators have been able to remind a 
reluctant party of a more severe alterna- 
tive pending in the halls of Congress. 

Popular opinion in the U.S. is re- 
flected in the congressional inclination 
toward protectionism. People who be- 
lieve they have lost their jobs because of 
foreign competition are much easier to 
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AT THE APEC MEETING in Seattle, U.S. Trade Representative Mickey Kantor(left) confers with 
U.S. Secretary of Commerce Ron Brown. 



identify than those who benefit from in- 
ternational trade. But perhaps even more 
to the point, protectionist sentiment ebbs 
and flows with the unemployment rate. 
The slow-paced recovery over the last 
two years after a recession marked by 
massive lay-offs by some of the 
country’s largest employers — among 
them General Motors and IBM — engen- 
dered a collective sense of the fragility of 
the American economy. 

U.S. trade policy options 

What should be the balance between 
pressure and cooperation in formulating 
U.S. trade policy with respect to the Pa- 
cific Rim? 

□ !• Should the U.S, try to pressure 
those Pacific Rim countries with which 
it runs a trade deficit to open their 
markets to U.S. goods by threatening to 
impose quotas or other trade barriers? 

Yes: Trade barriers maintained by Ja- 
pan and other Pacific Rim economies are 
depriving American exporters of a level 
playing field and workers of viable em- 
ployment. Making some structural 
changes in the U.S. economy may be in 
order, but the benefits will take time to 
show up. In the meantime, the U.S. 
should use persuasion and, if necessary, 
threats to open markets for its exports. 

No: Focusing on barriers, rather than 
looking for avenues of cooperation, only 
alienates partners whose markets are im- 
portant to us. Trade barriers, moreover, 
don’t work: obstacles can spur the tar- 
geted country to export higher value 
goods to the U.S., or the exporters simply 
move their enterprises to another country, 
entirely circumventing the barrier. The 
U.S. should instead focus on the struc- 
tural problems in the U.S. economy that 
contribute to trade deficits, target more 
directly the ways that government can 
effectively help foster job creation and, in 
its relations with trade partners, follow a 
policy of inclusion and engagement 
rather than exclusion. 

□ 2. What domestic policies would be 
most beneficial in restoring balance to 
U.S. trade relations with Asia? Cutting 
the federal budget deficit? Encourag- 
ing savings and discouraging con- 
sumption? Promoting export-oriented 
“industries of the future’’? Or should 
all three areas be emphasized equally? 

Proponents of cutting the federal bud- 
get would argue that its ballooning has 
gobbled up investment capital that should 
be working to make U.S. industry more 
O 




competitive. Those who would prefer to 
emphasize savings and discourage con- 
sumption would contend that the low rate 
of savings in this country compared with 
others contributes to the trade deficit. 
People who doubt the centrality of sav- 
ings and consumption would point to the 
specific trade barriers — the raising or 
lowering thereof — and their impact on 
the balance. And those who raise an eye- 
brow at industrial policy would contend 
that government has rarely succeeded in 
picking winners in a free-market 
economy. 

□ 3. Should the U.S. use trade to 
pressure countries, in particular China 
and Indonesia, on human rights and 
arms control issues? 

Yes: The record shows that the Chi- 
nese respond to threats to their trade sta- 
tus with the U.S. by easing the repression 
of antigovemment activism. Similar pres- 
sure should be effective in the case of In- 
donesia: because its exports to the U.S. 
(and the U.S. trade deficit) are growing, 
Indonesia will want to protect its export- 
ers by complying with U.S. demands to 
respect human rights. 

No: Pressure on either human-rights 
or arms-control issues may work to a 
limited extent but at the expense of more 
important goals. A preferable policy is to 
expand trade, investment and economic 
cooperation with the rest of the Pacific 
Rim. Economic growth has been more 
effective in spawning political reform 
and democratization, notably in countries 



such as South Korea, Thailand and, up to 
a point, China, than U.S. pressure and 
threats of retaliation. Only one Chinese 
dissident was released prior to the re- 
newal of the country’s MFN status, a to- 
ken gesture. The cause of human rights 
in China would be better advanced by 
actively promoting U.S. service indus- 
tries there. This would have the added 
benefit of reducing the U.S. current- 
account deficit. 

Similarly arms control issues are not 
vulnerable to trade pressures. Any coun- 
try looking to buy weapons will succeed 
on the open market. Unilateral U.S. at- 
tempts to curb those purchases only hurts 
the U.S. defense industry. 

□ 4. Should the U.S. end the trade 
embargo on Vietnam? 

Yes: The U.S. is the only country that 
maintains a trade embargo and its lever- 
age is limited. The boycott hurts U.S. 
businesses, which are rapidly losing op- 
portunities to invest and trade with this 
market of 72 million, more than it does 
Vietnam. More contacts could help open 
Vietnamese society and increase the 
pressure on the Vietnamese government 
to improve its human rights practices. 

No: The Vietnamese government is a 
dictatorship with which the U.S. has a 
number of unresolved issues, including 
accounting for American servicemen 
who were missing in action in the Viet- 
nam War. Lifting the embargo would de- 
prive U.S. negotiators of their most effec- 
tive leverage. a 
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1. What are some of the differences be- 
tween Asia and the U.S. that cause diffi- 
culties in business relationships? What 
contributes to an understanding of those 
differences? 

2. Which are more important in creating 
trade imbalances: the large economic 
forces, such as how much we save or 
spend; or the more detailed trans- 



actions between individual businesses? 

3. Is there a relationship between in- 
creased arms purchases and trade 
surplusses in the Pacific Basin? 

4. Who wins most from freer trade? 
Who loses most? In the U.S.? In Asia? 

5. The U.S. has tried various measures to 
increase its exports to Japan. What has 
worked most effectively: punitive tariffs? 
promoting export-oriented industries? or 
demanding market-share targets for indi- 
vidual industries? Which measure seems 
the most fair? 



6. Which remedies would be most effec- 
tive in setting the imbalanced trade rela- 
tionship between the U.S. and Japan on 
an even keel: currency revaluation or 
structural changes to the U.S. and/or the 
Japanese economies? 

7. Should trade negotiations with the 
People’s Republic of China be tied to the 
country ’ s record on human rights? Should 
pressure or cooperation be the guiding 
principles in negotiations with Taiwan 
over intellectual property rights? Should 
the U.S. try to restrain the arms race in 
Asia through trade talks? Should the trade 
embargo with Vietnam be lifted? 
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Defense: redefining 
U.S. needs and 
priorities 



With the evaporation of the Soviet threat, U.S. military 
policymakers are struggling to revamp forces and doctrines 
suitable to an ambiguous post-cold-war era. 



by David C, Morrison 




SECRETARY OF DEFENSE LES ASPIN (left) and General Colin L. Powell, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, testify before the Senate Armed Services Committee in April 1993 on the subject 
of the fiscal 1994 defense posture. 



URiNG A RECENT off-thc-rccord 
conversation with a reporter in 
his Pentagon office, a Defense 
Department official remarked, only half- 
facetiously, that the U.S. military estab- 
lishment confronted an institutionally di- 
sastrous “threat meltdown.” 

For four decades, American armed 
forces had based their budgets, weapons 
projects and war plans on the most chal- 
lenging and apocalyptic of scenarios: 
global conventional and nuclear war with 
the Soviet Union. This “Soviet threat” 
seemed as immutable as a law of physics. 
For Americans bom after the onset of the 
cold war it was almost impossible to con- 
ceive of a global political system not 
dominated by the bipolar ideological and 
O 



military confrontation between Washing- 
ton and Moscow. 

In a succession of head-spinning 
events, however, beginning with the 
crumbling of the Berlin Wall in 1989 and 
culminating in the formal dissolution of 
the Warsaw Pact and then the Soviet 
Union itself in 1991, this central rationale 
for the huge standing force that the U.S. 
had rebuilt for the Korean War and had 
maintained ever after simply melted 
away. 

Not long ago, the Soviet Union 
fielded some 3.5 million active-duty 
troops. But Russia’s armed forces have 
today shrunk to 1.2 million. The road to 
reform in Russia is rocky and rife with 
uncertainty, of course, but even the rise 



of a hostile and aggressive regime in 
Moscow would not affect this new equa- 
tion, at least for the foreseeable future. 

Says retired Army Lt. Gen. William 
E. Odom, former director of the National 
Security Agency: “The decay in the 
former Soviet military is so great 
that... they’re not going to be a problem 
for anyone except themselves and their 
immediate neighbors.” 

Demilitairizatioiii 

This unexpected geopolitical tectonic shift 
has major consequences for all. Most no- 
tably, the relentless superpower nuclear 
arms race has ground to a halt. For de- 
cades, the Soviet Union and the U.S. 
aimed tens of thousands of nuclear war- 
heads at each other, poised to unleash glo- 
bal Armageddon at a moment’s notice. 

Washington and Moscow have now 
retired the vast bulk of their tactical, or 
short-range, nuclear weaponry. Under the 
strategic arms reduction treaty (Start II), 
both powers are committed to reducing 
their arsenals of long-range weapons to 
3,500 warheads apiece by 2003 or 
sooner. 

That still represents an annihilating 
military potential; some observers argue 
that much deeper nuclear arms reductions 
are in order. And there is reason to worry 
about what might happen to the many 
undismantled nuclear weapons crowding 
depots in a former Soviet Union roiled by 
political turmoil. But the dire nuclear 
hair-trigger, at least, has been uncocked 
for now. 

The so-called new world order has not 
necessarily benefited everyone, however. 
Much has been written about the disloca- 
tions afflicting the former Soviet Union 
in the cold war’s wake. An estimated 
25% of Soviet gross domestic product 
(GDP), after all, was dedicated to de- 
fense. Rather less well-recognized is how 
profoundly the U.S., too, was militarized 
by the superpower stand-off. 

Until Ae Korean War of 1950-53, the 
U.S. had never supported a large stand- 
ing military. And yet, in 1987, a post- 
Vietnam peak year, almost 8 million 
Americans drew a paycheck from the 
Defense Department in one fashion or 
another — as full-time soldiers. Pentagon 
bureaucrats, defense industry workers or 
regularly drilling military reservists. 

DAVID C. MORRISON is national .security 
correspondent for National Journal, a weekly 
magazine of government and politics published 
in Washington, D.C. 
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These cold warriors ac- 
counted for an astonishing 
6.5% of the U.S. work 
force. 

That’s a lot of “rice 
bowls.” And many of those 
national security rice bowls 
are now being shattered. 

U.S. military spending is 
sliding from roughly $300 
billion a year in fiscal year 

1990 to about $250 billion 
by 1998. Of that, approxi- 
mately $45 billion is bud- 
geted for weapons pur- 
chases in fiscal 1994. No 
question, that is a lot of 
money compared to what 
most nations spend on 
arms. All the same, it is only half the sum 
that the U.S. devoted to buying military 
hardware in the mid-1980s. 

As a result, the arms industry is under- 
going an unprecedented shake-out. As 
many as 2.5 million defense workers may 
have to find new work by the decade’s 
close. The same goes for tens of thou- 
sands of troops as the armed forces de- 
cline from the 2.2 million personnel kept 
on active duty in the 1980s to 1.4 million 
by the end of the decade (see box on p. 
57). 

Congress and the executive branch are 
thus floating a plethora of programs de- 
signed to ease the conversion of indus- 
tries and to retrain workers for civilian 
production. 

The personnel drawdown is but one of 
a dizzying range of readjustments with 
which the Pentagon must now grapple. 
Gone, for instance, are the days when 
anticommunism served as the primary or 
even sole rationale for U.S. military in- 
tervention overseas. 

The December 1989 invasion of 
Panama to depose strongman Manuel A. 
Noriega, strikingly, was the first large- 
scale military incursion since World War 
n that the U.S. did not justify in terms of 
countering Soviet penetration. Even the 
U.S. naval patrols launched in the Persian 
Gulf in 1987 to fend off Iranian attacks 
on Kuwaiti oil tankers were sold to Con- 
gress largely as driven by a need to offset 
itie Soviet presence in the Gulf. 

The national interest propelling the 

1991 Persian Gulf war that pushed Iraq 
out of Kuwait could not have been more 
straightforward — protecting the petro- 
leum that nourishes industrial society. 
But few analysts expect a reprise of the 

O 




unique circumstances that fostered the 
unprecedentedly broad allied coalition 
that triumphed so handily over Iraq. 

New roles and missions 

While trimming back to force levels not 
seen since before the Korean War, the 
U.S. military is thus also now compelled 
to reinvent itself, to identify a new set of 
justifying roles and missions for a world 
suddenly transformed. 

Reporting the results of a protracted 
Pentagon study, the so-called Bottom-Up 
Review, Defense Secretary Les Aspin 
last September listed what he termed the 
four primary “dangers that face the U.S. 
now in the post-cold-war, post-Soviet 
world.” 

First, is the “unpredictable challenge” 
of stemming the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. Second, is the “regional dan- 
gers” posed by a “handful of bad guys” 
in developing nations that “can threaten 
American interests or American allies.” 
Third, is “dangers to democracy,” or en- 
suring that the former Soviet republics 
and other emerging states follow a peace- 
ful path to reform. And, fourth, Aspin 
said, is “something that we’ve never re- 
ally explicitly addressed before,... the 
dangers of a weak economy.” 

This hodge-podge of priorities seems 
a far cry from the simpler era when the 
challenges confronting the Pentagon 
could be neatly summed up in its annual 
threat booklet, Soviet Military Power. No 
wonder President Bill Clinton was re- 
cently moved to remark, with mock nos- 
talgia, “Gosh, I miss the cold war.” 

The question is, does an increasingly 
introspective American public have the 
stomach to play the role of the world’s 



sole surviving superpower? 

In off-the-record com- 
ments tendered last May, 
Peter Tamoff, the under- 
secretary of state for politi- 
cal affairs, spoke of “set- 
ting limits on the amount of 
American engagement . . . 
around the world.” 

Those remarks were 
promptly repudiated by the 
White House. In fact, the 
Clinton Administration has 
set for itself a potentially 
expansive foreign policy 
goal — the “enlargement” of 
the democratic sphere 
around the globe. But, na- 
tional security adviser An- 
thony Lake cautioned in explaining this 
policy, “there will be relatively few [in- 
stances] that justify our military interven- 
tion.” 

If anything, though, even as the total 
force shrinks, U.S. troops are more active 
players on the global stage now than they 
generally were while “containing” the 
Soviet Union. This frenzy of activity has 
been prompted largely by a shift in focus 
to new, nontraditional military missions, 
most prominently international peace- 
keeping and humanitarian relief. 

Peacetime engagement 

Military relief and rescue missions are 
nothing new. But the scale and promi- 
nence of such endeavors today are nov- 
elties, as witnessed by the injection of 
U.S. troops into famine- and civil war- 
wracked Somalia in December 1992. The 
fielding of a handful of U.S. “tripwire” 
troops to Macedonia in war-tom former 
Yugoslavia in 1992 might also foretell 
the deployment of a far larger force to 
keep the peace in Bosnia, should a peace 
ever be agreed upon there. 

When U.S. forces ended up in actual 
combat in Somalia, seeking to hunt down 
clan leader Mohammed Farah Aidid, this 
peacekeeping task became a “peacemak- 
ing,” or “peace enforcement” mission. 
After all, when there is no peace to keep, 
outside forces, should they choose to in- 
volve themselves, will have to make 
peace. The Pentagon subsumes all such 
missions under the rubric simply of 
“peace operations.” 

Although engulfed in controversy, this 
high-profile peacekeeping role seems to 
be here to stay. This year, for the first 
time, the Pentagon inserted a line item in 
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its annual budget to cover peacekeeping, 
humanitarian assistance and disaster re- 
lief. And the U.S. Atlantic Command, 
one of the five U.S. regional commands 
that cover the planet, is being rejiggered 
to act as the lead agency to plan and 
carry out such missions. 

If some elements in the Pentagon have 
their way — most notably the Army Corps 
of Engineers and the Special Operations 
forces, meaning the Green Berets and 
other commando units — the military 
could wind up adopting an even more- 
expansive version of the humanitarian 
mission. 

Called “peacetime engagement,” the 
idea, as the Army put it in a recent report, 
is to use the “coordinated application of 
political, economic, informational and 
military means to promote stability and 
to counteract violence worldwide.” 

In other words, the U.S. military 
would act in troubled nations as a devel- 



T he waning days of previous Ameri- 
can wars — World War II, Korea, 
Vietnam — have typically been marked 
by mounting anticipation of a “peace 
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opment agency — erecting bridges, dams 
and other elements of economic infra- 
structure — and as a tutor in American 
democratic values — instilling overseas 
militaries with the virtues of civilian con- 
trol, for example. 

That’s a tall order — to play not only 
global policeman but also global handy- 
man and global schoolmarm. While the 
Pentagon leadership has not formally re- 
jected “peacetime engagement” in its 
most broadly defined form, neither has it 
formally embraced it. Meanwhile, the 
concept continues to crop up in Army 
doctrine manuals. 

In any event, this is precisely the sort 
of policy question now being debated 
and decided in Washington. How much 
can the nation afford to spend on the 
military in an era of general belt- tighten- 
ing? And precisely what sort of tasks can 
and should be assigned to this post-cold- 
war force? B 



dividend” as the fiscal resources directed 
against a military foe are refocused on 
domestic needs. 

Similarly, many Americans want their 
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peace dividend now that the long, costly 
cold war is finally over and won. In 
1990, the U.S. budgeted $301.3 billion 
for national defense. In 1993, the figure 
was $273 billion. And, by 1997, new 
spending on national security is slated to 
bottom out at $246 billion, before start- 
ing to edge upward again. 

While not as deep a cut as some 
would like to see, at better than $50 bil- 
lion the defense reduction between 1990 
and 1997 is no small potatoes — espe- 
cially when the defense budget’s trajec- 
tory is viewed in terms of inflation-ad- 
justed dollars. In “constant” dollar terms, 
the Pentagon stands to lose more than 
$100 billion, or better than 30% of its ac- 
tual spending power from 1990-97. But, 
still, why hasn’t the U.S. realized a richer 
peace dividend? The reasons, largely, 
have to do with the peculiar exigencies of 
federal budgeting. 

For one thing, the federal budget defi- 
cit in 1992 climbed to a whopping $290 
billion, an all-time high. This year, fiscal 
1994, the deficit will still run about $253 
billion. This seemingly unstemmable tide 
of red ink means that you would have to 
wipe out the entire Defense Department, 
totally abolishing the military, to elimi- 
nate the budget deficit. In this light, one 
might say that our peace dividend has al- 



How much is enough? 
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ready long been used up, thanks to deficit 
spending. 

For another thing, Pentagon planners 
have tended to build unrealistic expecta- 
tions of future spending growth into their 
budget projections for future years. As a 
result, much Pentagon budget cutting 
consists of whittling these inflated expec- 
tations about spending down to some- 
thing approaching fiscal reality. 

In his last budget, submitted in Janu- 
ary 1992, for example. President George 
Bush forecast a 1997 defense budget of 
$290.6 billion. President Clinton’s first 
budget, submitted in March 1993, fore- 
sees spending at least $40 billion less on 
defense in 1997. As the oft-quoted clich6 
has it, it’s hard to cram 10 pounds of de- 
fense program into a 5-pound budget 
bag. 

After conducting his exhaustive Bot- 
tom-Up Review of the future defense 
program, for instance, Aspin discovered 
that his new, ostensibly leaner-and- 
meaner plan would exceed the $1.2 tril- 
lion that the Clinton Administration 
planned to spend from fiscal 1995-99 by 
$13 billion. Military forces are expensive 
to maintain, and they always seem to cost 
more than planners expect. 

Finally, as witnessed by the fierce re- 
sistance with which communities and 
their representatives on Capitol Hill greet 
Pentagon efforts to shutter costly military 
bases that no longer serve any purpose, 
military spending is resistant to sharp 
cuts because it represents jobs and votes. 

The wheels of the electoral system 
tend to be greased with the fat of govern- 
ment largesse, the bulk of which is ren- 
dered at the Pentagon in the form of mili- 
tary installations, weapons contracts and 
National Guard armories. 

Members of Congress may 
demand a “peace divi- 
dend,” but when shrinking 
military budgets tighten 
belts in their home dis- 
tricts, they leap into the 
legislative trenches to de- 
fend their piece of the pork 
barrel. 

It may thus turn out, as 
former Defense Secretary 
Dick Cheney was fond of 
saying, that the “dividend 
of peace is peace,” and 
little more. If nothing else, 
though, the relative burden 
of defense is undeniably on 
the wane. During the Ko- 
O 
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rean War, 11.9% of U.S. GDP was con- 
sumed by the military. At the apex of the 
buildup under President Ronald Reagan, 
Pentagon spending accounted for 6.3% 
of GDP. By 1998, however, only 3% of 
American GDP will go for defense. 

Hollow forces? 

Defense in America is more than a bul- 
wark of national interests and security. It 
is also a jobs program. Over and above 
any objective assessment of the future 
geopolitical lay of the land, this fact of 
domestic political life will likely deter- 
nfiine the floor below which defense bud- 
gets and force levels will not be allowed 
to fall. 

Besides which, as always, there is 
considerable disagreement over how 
much is enough for defense. “The 
Clinton defense budget plan for fiscal 
year 1994 and beyond is adequate to 
meet the defense needs of the era and 
support forces planned for that period,” 
according to Ronald V. Dellums (D-Ca- 
lif.), the liberal chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee. “Providing 
larger forces and budgets than those 
planned would not materially improve 
our national security, and could in fact 
impair it by impeding economic growth,” 
he says. 

On the other hand. Rep. Jim Kolbe 
(R-Ariz.), blasted the 1994 defense bill 
because it “will leave our proud fighting 
forces naked, without adequate resources 
or manpower. I oppose this legislation 
because of the size and timing of the cuts 
to the military,” he added, “cuts leading 
to the ‘hollow forces’ reminiscent of the 
Carter Administration.” 

As with the question of overall mili- 



tary spending, opinions differ on how 
immediately the hollowness threat really 
looms. But few experts argue seriously 
that preserving readiness will not pose a 
major challenge in the years ahead. 

After all, preserving readiness — or the 
military’s ability to pull up its socks and 
rush off to war at a moment’s notice — is 
the most venerated of sacred military 
cows in Washington. “The worst thing 
that can happen to a man with a green 
eyeshade is to fall off his stool,” Senate 
Armed Services Committee stalwart John 
McCain (R-Ariz.) says of the defense 
budget cutters. “The price of going hol- 
low is body bags.” 

“Right now, we’ve got the best, most 
ready force in the world,” Defense Secre- 
tary Aspin asserted in May 1993. But “to 
keep it that way,” he said, “we’re going 
to have to do something that has proved 
very, very difficult in the past, and that is, 
we’re going to have to maintain readi- 
ness during a major drawdown of our 
forces.” 

As Aspin and others have pointedly 
observed, this cannot be done without 
shedding now-unneeded cold-war infra- 
structure — most notoriously, excess mili- 
tary bases. That’s no mean feat. Shutting 
down these facilities is a traumatic pros- 
pect for the communities in which they 
are located, necessitating the establish- 
ment of an elaborate base closure com- 
mission process and strict rules of the 
road to keep affected Members of Con- 
gress from keeping unnecessary bases in 
operation indefinitely. 

The danger is that disproportionate 
cuts in the Pentagon’s operations and 
maintenance (O&M) budget, the easiest 
wedge of the defense budget to cut, will 
slice into readiness. If so, 
training hours would be re- 
duced, and so, also, combat 
readiness. Stocks of ammu- 
nition and spare parts 
would dwindle, and the 
maintenance of military 
real estate and hardware 
would be deferred. Sagging 
morale, sapped by lagging 
pay and overstretched 
forces, could eat into reen- 
listment rates and the re- 
cruitment of top-quality en- 
listees — vital factors for an 
all-volunteer military. 

The good news is that 
though the O&M account 
grew more slowly during 
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the Reagan buildup than 
spending on weapons pro- 
curement did, it also lost 
comparatively less ground 
in the budget fall-off initi- 
ated in the mid-1980s. Di- 
vided by the number of ac- 
tive-duty troops, in fact, 

O&M spending has grown 
by 28% in real, after-infla- 
tion terms from fiscal 1980 
to 1993. Bear in mind that 
the active-duty force is also 
some 10% smaller today 
than in 1980. 

And that means that “we 
can make additional cuts in 
O&M in the future, as the 
size of the military is 
brought down,” Steven M. 

Kosiak, a senior analyst 
with the private Defense 
Budget Project, judges. But, he cau- 
tioned, “these cuts will have to be 
handled very, very carefully.” 

No more nukes 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of the 
new geopolitical era upon which the U.S. 
is embarked is the way in which nuclear 
weaponry, so long the very centerpiece of 
the cold war, has receded into the wood- 
work. 

In 1991, the Strategic Air Command 
commissioned 21 “defense intellectuals,” 
most of them boasting prior service in the 
nuclear weapons complex, to ponder the 
role of “nuclear weapons in the new 
world order.” This panel seemed deter- 
mined to pursue atomic business as 
usual. It proposed letting Russia, whose 
nuclear testing grounds have been shut 
down by nationalist pressures in the 
neighboring republic of Kazakhstan, test 
its warheads in Nevada. It also suggested 
having Washington, which has no operat- 
ing tritium reactor, buy that perishable 
hydrogen warhead fuel from Moscow. 

Even if Russia reduced its atomic arse- 
nal to only a few hundred warheads, the 
panel urged, the U.S. should retain thou- 
sands of them to keep “future major pow- 
ers like Germany and Japan from believ- 
ing they, too, should acquire nuclear weap- 
ons.” And though Washington pledged 
1 6 years ago never to employ atomic arms 
against a non-nuclear adversary that has 
signed the 1 968 Non-Proliferation Treaty, 
this panel argued for the creation of a 
“Nuclear Expeditionary Force” for use 
against Chinese or “Third World targets.” 




In the end, however, this report was a 
dead letter. While concern remains about 
the atomic ambitions of nations such as 
Iran and North Korea, the superpower 
nuclear arms race is indisputably a relic 
of history. Besides Russia, three other 
former Soviet republics still have nuclear 
weapons on their soil. Belarus has al- 
ready begun dismantling these arms, with 
U.S. aid. The situation is more compli- 
cated with Kazakhstan and Ukraine, both 
of which hope to parlay their current 
nuclear status into enhanced recognition 
and aid from the outside world. 

Pursuant to a 1991 directive from 
President George Bush, all but some 
1,600 tactical nuclear weapons are being 
retired. For the first time since the 1950s, 
therefore, the Army and the Marine 
Corps deploy no nuclear weapons and 
Navy ships now routinely patrol with no 
nukes aboard. Meanwhile, the arsenal of 
long-range, strategic weapons is slated to 
fall from more than 12,000 to no more 
than 3,500 by the turn of the century. 

The nuclear weapons production com- 
plex, managed by the Energy Depart- 
ment, has not generated any tritium gas 
for nuclear warheads since 1988, nor any 
plutonium “pits,” the explosive core of 
atomic weaponry, since 1989. Indeed, its 
major activities today are cleaning up the 
toxic legacy of a half-century of bomb 
building and dismantling thousands of 
retired atomic warheads. In 1994, the 
Energy Department will spend $5.5 bil- 
lion on environmental compliance and 
waste management, and only $3.8 billion 
on weapons activities. 



Nor has the U.S. tested a 
nuclear weapon at its un- 
derground proving site in 
Nevada since September 
1992. In July 1993, Presi- 
dent Clinton extended a 
congressionally imposed 
test moratorium for another 
15 months, a step toward 
securing a Comprehensive 
Test Ban by 1996. 

U.S. restraint in this 
arena — along with that of 
such other acknowledged 
nuclear powers as Britain, 
France and Russia — is de- 
pendent on no other nation 
exploding nuclear test de- 
vices. In October 1993, 
China ignored the entreaties 
of more than 20 nations in 
conducting a nuclear test. 
But even if the Administration wanted to 
follow suit with a test of its own — and 
the 1994 budget contains $320 million to 
support just that option — stiff congres- 
sional opposition is likely to stay its 
hand. 

The U.S. nuclear test moratorium and 
the prospect of enactment of a compre- 
hensive test ban, proponents argue, set an 
example for potential proliferators. More- 
over, there is no compelling need to test 
now that the U.S. is out of the business of 
producing new nuclear warheads, testing 
foes contend. Warhead reliability and 
safety modifications can be modeled on 
computers, obviating the need for explo- 
sive testing. 

Others are not persuaded by this logic. 
The Center for Security Policy, a hard-line 
Washington think tank, for instance, urges 
Clinton “to reestablish a modest but nec- 
essary underground test program. Doing 
otherwise,” it says, “will not measurably 
affect proliferation; it will, however, cause 
possibly catastrophic damage to the long- 
run safety, reliability and effectiveness of 
the U.S. arsenal.” 

The fate of another centerpiece of the 
cold-war nuclear arms race — the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative (SDI) or “Star 
Wars” — is more ambiguous. In May 
1993, after ten years of research costing 
some $30 billion, Aspin announced the 
demise of the Pentagon’s SDI Organiza- 
tion, which is to be replaced by a Ballis- 
tic Missile Defense Organization. Con- 
gress cut the funding level by $1 billion 
to $3 billion and the main focus will shift 
from striving to defend the continental 
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U.S. against long-range missile attack to 
shielding U.S. troops and overseas com- 
bat operations against shorter-range mis- 
siles. Research on means to defend the 
U.S. itself will continue, but at lower lev- 
els of effort than in the past. 

“Assuming some deployment of the- 
ater defenses for crises abroad, the U.S. 
will be in the curious position of being 
ready to defend its allies against missile 
attack, but incapable of doing so for its 
own citizens,” the conservative Heritage 
Foundation charges. 



Not so, retorts Dave McCurdy, a House 
Armed Services Committee Democrat 
from Oklahoma. Clinton’s “plan is the 
right answer to the missile threats we 
face,” McCurdy says. “And the political 
and strategic context will not support any- 
thing more ambitious.” 

One thing we can probably count on, 
whatever name it goes by, the ever- 
controversial Star Wars program is sure to 
continue to provide an element of conten- 
tious continuity to the defense debate of 
the 1990s. ■ 



Searching for missions 



I N RETROSPECT, One of the most striking 
aspects of the cold war was the sheer 
size of the overseas troop presence that 
helped underwrite the 40-year policy of 
containing the Soviet Union. 

Until quite recently, almost 1 million 
Americans served overseas on Pentagon- 
related missions. With 100 major U.S. 
bases — i.e., those boasting more than 500 
troops — located in some 50 countries, 
and hundreds of more minor sites scat- 
tered around the globe, that figure in- 
cludes 450,000 troops, 391,000 military 
family members and 152,000 civilian 
Pentagon employees. 

Those numbers, needless to say, are 
headed downward. The most dramatic 
drawdown is in Europe where U.S. ser- 
vicemen and women are streaming home 
from garrisons that have been maintained 
since World War II. In 1988, a year be- 
fore the Berlin Wall tumbled down, the 
Pentagon supported more than 300,000 
active-duty personnel on the ground in 
Europe. That contingent is rapidly head- 
ing toward a force 100,000 strong. 

Sink much below that level, some 
analysts contend, and the U.S. contribu- 
tion to the 16-nation North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) will ap- 
proximate that of tiny Belgium or Den- 
mark. In that case, they warn, the U.S. 
would become a marginal player in a 
military machine dominated by German 
forces. 

So what? responds another school of 
thought, which holds that NATO has out- 
lived its usefulness. Many Americans 
“believe that NATO is a cold-war institu- 
tion whose relevance has now passed and 
that our military presence in Europe is 
nothing more than a cold-war hangover,” 
Sen. William V. Roth Jr. (R-Del.) re- 




cently observed. “If nothing is done to 
change this perception and to place the 
Alliance on a new course, I have no 
doubt that U.S. support for our military 
presence in Europe will wither, prompt- 
ing congressional action to reduce troop 
levels and ultimately the alliance will 
exist in name only.” 

Proponents of a powerful U.S. role in 
NATO argue that the alliance provides a 
crucial forum for American involvement 
in European affairs, while affording le- 
verage in other arenas of dispute, such as 
trade. And, these NATO boosters add, 
the alliance is a source of stability in an 
era of geopolitical upheaval on a conti- 
nent that has already sucked the U.S. into 
two major wars this century. 

“The U.S. will not be able to pursue 
domestic renewal successfully without 
peace and stability in Europe,” Manfred 
Worner, NATO’s secretary general, 
cautions. 

At the same time, the savage outbreak 
of communal butchery in the former Yu- 
goslavia, and Western Europe’s dithering 
as to what to do to stop it, has raised some 
serious questions about the nature of 
“peace and stability” in Europe and what 
role NATO might realistically play in the 
future. These concerns dovetail with the 
long-running “burdensharing” issue, or 
the suspicion on this side of the Atlantic 
that the U.S. shoulders more than its fair 
share of global military duties. 

“Our European friends need to, I 
think, be ready to assume more of the 
burden than they’ve indicated thus far 
that they would,” Sen. Robert Byrd (D- 
W.Va.) argued during a recent Senate 
Armed Services Committee hearing. 
“We have to keep in mind that we can’t 
furnish the manpower and the armies to 



police difficult and bloody conflicts 
throughout the world.” 

The larger West European powers 
surely could pay more for the common 
defense — France, in fact, is increasing 
spending, while Britain is cutting back — 
but their leaders face the same domestic 
political constraints on post-cold-war 
military spending as do their American 
counterparts. If burdensharing resent- 
ments among the American people even- 
tually prompt Washington to reduce its 
involvement in NATO, it is unlikely that 
the alliance would survive. 

Meanwhile, ironically, the former 
Warsaw Pact states of Eastern Europe are 
clamoring to join NATO but are being 
put off for now with promises of in- 
creased defense cooperation. There is 
good reason for caution. Could a much- 
expanded NATO survive as an effective 
military organization, or would it just 
turn into an ineffectual European “talldng 
shop”? Similarly, can NATO effectively 
involve itself in “out of area” conflicts, 
not involving the strict territorial defense 
of its member-nations, as some have said 
it should? Or would such involvement 
generate controversies that would simply 
tear the alliance apart? 

The evolution of NATO will be one 
of the most closely watched defense 
policy dramas of the 1990s. 

Pacific overtures 

As in Europe, the nations of Asia are 
given to worries that the U.S., a powerful 
Pacific presence since World War II, is 
now poised to withdraw into some sort of 
Fortress America. In fact, total U.S. 
forces in the vast Pacific region are slated 
to fall from 390,000 today to 350,000 by 
the turn of the century. That’s only a 
10% reduction, a fraction of the dramatic 
U.S. drawdown in Europe. 

But U.S. forces “forward-based” on 
foreign soil in Asia have already fallen 
by 28% from the cold-war peak, down to 
about 98,000 personnel, the vast bulk of 
them stationed in Japan and South Korea. 

Russia may have exited the Pacific 
stage, for the time being. But, from the 
vantage of various Asian capitals, new 
threats are springing up to take 
Moscow’s place. China is the power 
wary Asian nations are watching most 
closely. Fueled by an economy that is 
ballooning by better than 12% annually, 
China’s military budget in 1991 marked 
a 50% increase over its defense spending 
in 1989. 
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Mightily impressed by the U.S.’s 
high-technology trouncing of Iraq in 
1991, China’s generals are investing iheiv 
new-found wealth in upgrading their 3 
million-strong forces with modem equip- 
ment, much of it purchased from Russia 
at bargain-basement prices. 

“Now that the Soviet menace is gone, 
China is a menace,” Kigoaki Kikuchi, 
formerly Japan’s ambassador to the 
United Nations (UN) and now an adviser 
to the Foreign Ministry, asserts. “And 
North Korea is a menace. And some 
people believe South Korea is, too.” 

This vague sense of unease is mutual. 
“Even after unification [with North Ko- 
rea], South Korea should maintain some 
kind of military alliance with the U.S.,” 
Ahn Byung-joon, a political science pro- 
fessor at Yonsei University in Seoul, 
said. “Korea is a place where the military 
interests of the great powers intersect. To 
be blunt, we need U.S. forces as a con- 
straint on Japanese military capabilities, 
as well as on China’s.” 

Washington has the perfect resume to 
act as honest broker, Ahn added, because 
“it so happens that the U.S. is the least 
hated of the Pacific powers. The U.S. is 
less interested in territorial ambitions and 
only in maintaining a balance of power.” 

Indeed, U.S. officials have repeatedly 
stressed their willingness to play this bal- 
ancing role in a region that annually con- 
sumes $140 billion in U.S. exports, or 
one third of the total. 

Elsewhere, Washington is also lower- 
ing its military profile. As mandated by 
the 1979 Panama Canal Treaty, the head- 
quarters of the U.S. Southern Command, 
with its 10,000 American troops, must be 
relocated by 1999. Under the glide path 
planned by the Pentagon, only 5,000 U.S. 
soldiers will remain by the end of 1995. 
But no final decision has yet been made 
about the future location of the Southern 
Command. Most likely, it will end up 
shifting to southern Florida. 

In contrast with other parts of the 
world, the U.S. military presence is actu- 
ally increasing in the Persian Gulf — to 
just over 20,000. Besides the massive in- 
frastructure it already boasts in Saudi 
Arabia, Washington has recently signed 
defense pacts with Bahrain, Kuwait and 
Qatar, while renewing an existing agree- 
ment with Oman. 

The details remain secret, but these 
post-Gulf war accords are said to provide 
for the “pre-positioning” of military gear, 
naval and air access and joint training 




exercises. Thanks to Arab sensitivities 
about hosting a conspicuous American 
presence, much of the gear for a future 
U.S. intervention in the region is de- 
ployed on special cargo ships afloat in 
the Indian Ocean. 

Pax Americana 

In the immediate wake of the Gulf war, 
with its promise of a multilateral new 
world order coordinated through a newly 
aggressive UN, enthusiasm ran high for 
peacekeeping as a major mission for the 
U.S. military. UN Secretary General 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali’s 1992 bid to cre- 
ate a permanent, standing UN peacekeep- 
ing force was even accorded a respectful 
hearing in Washington. 

More recently, however, this enthusi- 
asm has begun to dim, snuffed out, as 
much as anything else, by an October 3 
debacle in Mogadishu, Somalia, in which 
18 U.S. servicemen died trying to track 
down clan leader Mohammed Farah 
Aidid. 

Following the smashing victory in the 
Persian Gulf, U.S. commentators were 
fond of proclaiming that the U.S. had 
finally overcome the “Vietnam syn- 
drome.” In fact, the conduct of that 
conflict, marked as it was by a clearly 
stated set of military goals and a steadfast 
emphasis on keeping U.S. casualties to 
an absolute minimum, showed that the 



Vietnam syndrome is alive and well. 

Among other things, this means a hy- 
persensitivity to the prospect of Ameri- 
can deaths in overseas interventions. It 
seems unlikely that a President will ever 
again be able to secure reelection after 
presiding over 15,000 combat deaths dur- 
ing his first term, as did President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon in 1972. 

“This is not an abstract intellectual 
exercise,” Gen. Colin L. Powell, the out- 
going chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, said of peacekeeping missions in 
his valedictory address last September. 
“It is nothing less than sending young 
American sons and daughters off to a for- 
eign land to fight other sons and daugh- 
ters, perhaps to kill them and to be 
killed.... We are not committing merce- 
naries. We are committing sons and 
daughters.” 

Drawing on the lessons of Vietnam, 
just like his predecessor, the new Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs, Gen. John 
Shalikashvili also has no use for the in- 
crementalism that marked the American 
style of warfare in Vietnam. 

“I believe,” he said in his confirmation 
testimony, “that whether we are fighting 
Desert Storm to defend vital interests of 
ours or whether we are committing 
forces to lesser interests, might. . .they be 
humanitarian operations or whatnot, that 
we use decisive force. And by decisive I 
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mean that we bring to the table enough 
force to decide the outcome in our fa- 
vor.” 

This mindset, in turn, means an ex- 
ceedingly high threshold for U.S. military 
involvement in overseas adventures, how- 
ever ostensibly noble the cause. Last Sep- 
tember, therefore, troubled by the erup- 
tion into urban warfare of what was meant 
to be a food relief operation in Somalia 
and anxious about potential involvement 
in securing peace in Bosnia, the Clinton 
Administration narrowed the terms for 
participation in future UN missions. 

U.S. intervention would have to be 
justified by clear U.S. national interests, 
the new policy states, and only in care- 
fully delineated circumstances would the 
Pentagon outright cede command of its 
troops to UN control. 

Unconventional missions 

In 1988, Congress tapped the Pentagon to 
serve as the “lead agency” in the cam- 
paign to interdict illegal narcotics at the 
nation’s borders. Even so, in 1989, the 
Defense Department requested no fund- 
ing to carry out this mission. The next 
year, however, shortly after the Berlin 
Wall had so abruptly tumbled down, the 
military asked for $1.2 billion with which 
to wage its “war on drugs.” 

A sixth of that sum, interestingly, was 
to fund the Midwestern portion of the Air 
Force’s Over-the-Horizon Backscatter 
radar network. Originally conceived as a 
device designed to detect nuclear cruise 



missiles fired from Soviet submarines, 
the Backscatter was now being sold as a 
means to spot drug couriers winging 
across the Gulf of Mexico. 

Congress has since cancelled the 
Backscatter radar. And the cocaine inter- 
diction campaign has never proven all 
that effective. The Administration thus 
appears inclined to tilt the drug war’s fo- 
cus more toward treatment and other 
homefront efforts. 

Meanwhile, a host of other non- 
traditional missions are being urged upon 
the Pentagon. “An unprecedented oppor- 
tunity exists to use Defense Department 
resources — particularly the talent and 
skills of men and women in uniform — to 
meet some of our pressing domestic 
needs,” Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee chairman Sam Nunn (D-Ga.), one of 
Washington’s most vociferous boosters 
of unconventional roles for the military, 
has written. 

Among other missions, Nunn has 
said, military medical teams could con- 
duct childhood immunization drives in 
our cities, combat engineers could re- 
spond to national and civil emergencies 
and the 400,000 African-American and 
90,000 Hispanic men and women in uni- 
form could serve as “role models” for 
minority youth. “I would like to see our 
military people out in the schools visiting 
people for an hour or two every week,” 
Nunn asserts. 

Casting about for post-cold-war roles 
and missions, the armed services do not 



need all that much prompting from Capi- 
tol Hill to put themselves forward as so- 
cial service agencies. In its annual report 
to Congress two years ago, the Air Force 
touted the 120 overseas relief and rescue 
missions it had conducted since 1947. “A 
response does not necessarily have to be 
lethal,” that service said. “A helping hand 
or a clenched fist — airpower can, and 
has, delivered both.” 

The Army is no-less eager to proffer 
the helping hand as a raison d’etre. 
“While fighting our nation’s wars re- 
mains the Army’s principal mission,” Lt. 
Col. Cole C. Kingseed wrote in the au- 
tunm 1992 issue of Parameters, the quar- 
terly journal of the U.S. Army War Col- 
lege, “...activities that contribute to the 
general domestic welfare of assisted na- 
tions should become commonplace for 
the Army in the post-cold-war environ- 
ment.” 

Critics fear that this diffusion of focus 
could hamper combat readiness. “As you 
pull the military away from its primary 
mission, preparation for war, and turn it 
toward humanitarian missions and civil 
law enforcement missions and so on,... 
you weaken its combat capabilities, 
which is dangerous,” Harry G. Summers 
Jr., a retired Army colonel and military 
affairs columnist, argues. 

Summers frets about another, longer- 
range peril posed by turning to the armed 
forces to tackle educational decline, envi- 
ronmental devastation, world hunger and 
the world’s many other woes. “You may 
also weaken its traditional subservience 
to civilian control,” he says. “If you keep 
saying [to the military], 'You can do it 
better than the civilians,’ someone may 
eventually pay attention.” 

Precisely that menace was raised in a 
now-notorious essay printed in the Win- 
ter 1992-93 issue of Parameters. Penned 
by Air Force Lt. Col. Charles J. Dunlap 
Jr., the article posits a military coup in 
Washington in the year 2012, a putsch 
prompted by too much responsibility for 
too many nonmilitary chores having been 
loaded onto epauleted shoulders. If the 
people want us to run the country, the 
coup leaders reason, why not go all the 
way? 

“In truth, militaries ought to 'prepare 
for war’ and leave the 'peace waging’ to 
those agencies of government whose 
mission is just that,” Dunlap insists. But, 
then, who is to say precisely what mis- 
sions are appropriate for the military in 
this uncertain new era? 
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A Cold-War Juggernaut Adapts to the New World Order 

The defense blueprint that the Clinton Administration embraced last September pur- 
suant to in its “Bottom-Up Review” of post-cold-war military needs would continue 
the reduction of force structure cutbacks that the Bush Administration had already set 
in train. This table compares key indicators of U.S. military might in fiscal 1986, a 
peak year in the Reagan buildup, to the force levels that Clinton inherited from Bush 
in 1993 and the military forces that the United States would possess at the turn of the 
century under the Bottom-Up Review. Cheaper to maintain, but less-readily deployed, 
reserve units train only one weekend per month and two weeks every summer. A di- 
vision contains 18,000 troops, typically, and an air wing, 72 aircraft. 





1986 


1993 


1999 


Total Active Duty Troops 


2.2 million 


1.7 million 


1.4 million 


Army 


Active Divisions 


18 


14 


10 


Reserve Divisions 


10 


8 


5 


Navy 


Aircraft Carriers 


14 


13 


12 


Major Warships 


555 


443 


346 


Air Force 


Active Fighter Wings 


24 


16 


13 


Reserve Fighter Wings 


12 


12 


7 


Marine Corps 


Active Troops 


199,000 


182,000 


174,000 


Reserve Troops 


42,000 


42,000 


42,000 


Nuclear Forces 


Ballistic Missile Submarines 


37 


22 


18 


Strategic Bombers 


228 


201 


184 


Land-based Missiles 


1,007 


787 


500 



{1993 and 1999 figures are drawn from Bottom-Up Review briefing slides; 1986 numbers are 
derived from various Pentagon reports.) 



U.S. policy options 

After 40-some years of relative predict- 
ability in waging the cold war with the 
Soviet Union, the American armed forces 
suddenly find themselves at a unique 
juncture where almost every element of 
military policy — budgets, overseas de- 
ployments, roles and missions — is up for 
grabs. Here are only a few of the policy 
options facing Washington as it charts a 
post-cold-war course for the Pentagon. 

□ 1. The U.S. must maintain forces 
and bases overseas, even as it reduces 
their numbers. 

Pro: The Soviet Union may have col- 
lapsed, but it is still a dangerous world 
out there. Twice this century, the U.S. 
has had to land troops in Europe to wage 
major wars. Three times this century, it 
has fought conflicts in Asia. Overseas 
garrisons are an insurance policy, deter- 
ring potential conflicts. For that reason, 
its allies want the U.S. to maintain a mili- 
tary presence. And there is good reason 
to comply, considering the large volume 
of U.S. trade with Asia and Europe and 
the U.S. interest in maintaining global 
stability. 

Con: Now that the Soviet Union has 
collapsed, it is time for the U.S. to stop 
playing global policeman. We have 
plenty of problems here at home that ur- 
gently demand our attention and dollars. 
There is no reason why the U.S. should 
have “a dog in every fight.” U.S. interests 
are not directly served by maintaining 
troops in Europe and Asia. Anyway, it is 
time that U.S. allies shouldered a greater 
share of the burden of maintaining peace, 
stability and Western interests around the 
world. 

□ 2. The U*S. national defense budget 
should be stabilized in the neighbor- 
hood of $250 billion a year. 

Pro: The world remains a dangerous 
place rife with powers that, though far 
smaller than the Soviet Union, still pose 
potential threats to U.S. interests. To de- 
ter aggression and promote stability, $250 
billion is a comparatively small price to 
pay. By the turn of the century, this coun- 
try will be devoting only 3% of total eco- 
nomic output to national defense. 

Con: Currently planned reductions in 
defense spending do not begin to reflect 
the geopolitical revolution of the past 
half decade. Under the Administration’s 
proposal, the U.S. will still spend roughly 
70% as much on its armed forces as at 
of the cold war. 




□ 3. The U.S. military should tackle a 
wide range of unconventional chal- 
lenges, from disaster relief to stem- 
ming the flow of narcotics across U.S. 
borders. 

Pro: The country cannot afford to al- 
low 1 .4 million taxpayer-supported pro- 
fessionals to bunker down in garrisons 
and train for potential conflicts that may 
never happen when society has real 
needs now. Many nontraditional mis- 
sions also serve double-duty as training 
for more traditional combat operations. 

Con: The armed forces’ primary mis- 
sion is defending the U.S. and its inter- 
ests against armed attack. It is a long- 
held tradition in the U.S. that the armed 
forces should be wielded solely as a bul- 
wark against external threats. Over- 
burdening the armed forces with non- 
traditional missions will only ensure that 
they will come to woe when it comes 
time to go to war. 

□ 4. The U.S. should maintain its 
current nuclear test moratorium and 
work toward implementing a global 



comprehensive test ban. 

Pro: The arms race is over. The U.S. 
has plenty of tried-and-true nuclear war- 
heads with which to sustain deterrence in 
a post-cold-war world. Older warheads 
can be rebuilt according to existing, 
tested designs. And, should modifications 
for safety purposes be needed, any 
changes can be tested on computers. By 
rejecting nuclear testing, as well as the 
production of new nuclear warheads, 
Washington can set a positive example 
for potential nuclear proliferators else- 
where in the world. 

Con: The superpower nuclear arms 
race may have ended for now, but a ca- 
pable nuclear deterrent is still needed in a 
world in which potentially hostile nations 
are seeking to acquire nuclear weaponry. 
There is no substitute for actual under- 
ground explosive tests to ensure the safety, 
reliability and effectiveness of the nuclear 
arsenal. And there is no assurance that 
potential proliferators such as Iran and 
North Korea will be dissuaded by an 
American refusal to continue testing. B 
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1. Annual military spending is scheduled 
to fall by some $50 billion, to about $250 
billion a year. Does this provide a large 
enough “peace dividend,” or is the 
Clinton Administration cutting too 
deeply? 

2. Asian leaders want American troops 
to stay on in the region as an “honest bro- 
ker” to keep regional rivalries from spin- 
ning out of control. Would this serve 
American national interests, as you con- 
ceive them, or not? 

3. Even with the end of the cold war, the 



Pentagon still plans to garrison 100,000 
troops in Western Europe and almost as 
many at overseas bases in Asia. Some 
observers say that we can safely bring all 
of our troops home now. What do you 
think? 

4, By testing a nuclear device last Octo- 
ber, China created a legal pretext for the 
U.S. to follow suit. Would U.S. national 
security be best served by resuming 
nuclear testing or by sticking with the 
moratorium and eventually signing onto 
a comprehensive test ban? Why? 

5, The Clinton Administriation has redi- 
rected the Strategic Defense Initiative 
away from providing anti-missile de- 
fenses for the continental US. and toward 
anti-tactical missile defenses in overseas 
theaters of war. Was this a wise policy 
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choice? Does America need defending 
against missile attack? 

6. Some policy analysts argue that the 
U.S., as the sole surviving superpower, 
has a humanitarian duty to intervene 
militarily in Bosnia, Haiti and other kill- 
ing fields around the world to stop the 
bloodshed. How aggressively should the 
U.S. pursue this peacekeeping and 
“peacemaking” mission? 

7. Sen. Sam Nunn and others also want 
the military to tackle such domestic woes 
as drug trafficking, urban crime and 
childhood immunization. Considering the 
large sums that taxpayers invest every 
year in these forces, why shouldn’t the 
military help cope with problems here at 
home? Or do you think this is an inap- 
propriate use of the armed forces? 
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10003; (212) 420-1 133. ■ Conducts policy studies on national 
security and military spending issues. Publishes annual report. 
Shopping for a Better World, as well as a monthly newsletter, 
and offers available speakers. 

HENRY L STIMSON CENTER, 1350 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Suite 
304, Washington, D.C. 20036; (202) 223-5956. ■ Analyzes 
recent developments in national and international security, 
concentrating on policy and technology. Publishes books, issues 
summaries and reports, as well as having available speakers. 

INSTITUTE FOR DEFENSE AND DISARMAMENT STUDIES, 675 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., 8th Floor, Cambridge, Mass. 02139; (617) 354- 
4337. ■ Studies the nature of military forces in relation to 
disarmament. Publishes books and reports and offers available 
speakers. 
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OPINION BALLOTS 



How to use the OpinoorD BolBots: For your convenience, there are two copies of each opinion ballot. Please cut out and mail one 
ballot only. To have your vote counted, please mail ballots by June 30, 1994. Send ballots to: 

FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION, 729 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 100H9 



Defense Priorities 



ISSUE A. From roughly $300 billion in 1990, the U.S. 
national defense budget is slated to decline to just over 
$250 billion (in current dollars, not adjusted for infla- 
tion) in 1998. This proposed level of defense spending is 
(choose one): 



1. Too much. 

2. Too little. 

3. Just about right. 






First three digits of your zip code: 

Date: / /1994 Ballot continues on reverse side... 



Argentina, Brazil, Chile 

ISSUE A. In its relations with Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile, the U.S. should: 
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Argentina, Brazil, Chile 

ISSUE A. In its relations with Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile, the U.S. should: 





YES 


NO 


1 






YES 


NO 


Strengthen economic and trade ties, 
particularly to increase U.S. exports 
to the region. 


□ 


□ 


■ 

1 

1 


1. 


Strengthen economic and trade ties, 
particularly to increase U.S. exports 
to the region. 


□ 


□ 


Support the democratization process 
to ensure that military dictatorship 
does not recur. 


□ 


□ 


1 

1 

■ 


2. 


Support the democratization process 
to ensure that military dictatorship 
does not recur. 


□ 


□ 


Provide economic and technical 
assistance to address the growing 
problem of poverty and social needs. 


□ 


□ 


■ 

1 

1 
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3. 


Provide economic and technical 
assistance to address the growing 
problem of poverty and social needs. 


□ 


□ 


Not intervene in the domestic affairs 
of the three countries. 


□ 


□ 


■ 

1 

Bi 


4. 


Not intervene in the domestic affairs 
of the three countries. 


□ 


□ 


Other, or comment 






■ 
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5. 


Other, or comment 
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ISSUE B« Concerning peacekeeping missions overseas, the 
U.S. should (choose one): 

1 . Participate only in concert with the UN or other 

nations. 

2. Take unilateral action if others refuse to act. 



Regarding other aspects of peacekeeping missions, the U.S. 
should: 

YES NO 

1 . Engage in such missions only when 

U.S. national interests are at stake. □ □ 

2. Commit troops only when peace can 
be established quickly and with little 

risk to American lives. □ □ 

ISSUE C. With regard to the size of the post-cold-war military, 
the U.S. should (choose one): 

1. Retain the 1.6 million-strong “base force” advo- 
cated by the Bush Administration. 

2. Further reduce to 1.4 million active-duty troops, as 

recommended by the Clinton Administration. 

3. Cut back even further in recognition of the fact that 

our primary military competitor has collapsed. 

4. Other, or comment 
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ISSUE B* Should the U.S. seek to expand the North 
American Free Trade Agreement to include Chile and 
other Latin American countries? 

□ 1. Yes. 

□ 2. No. 



ISSUE B. Should the U.S. seek to expand the North 
American Free Trade Agreement to include Chile and 
other Latin American countries? 

□ 1. Yes. 

□ 2. No. 
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LATIN AMERICA 




CHILE 



Argentma^ Brazil^ 
Chfle: democracy and 
market economics 



A democratic revolution has transformed the Southern 
Cone countries. Argentina and Chile are enjoying an 
economic boom. But social and economic problems persist. 



by Jacqueline Mazza 




CHILE'S NEW PRESIDENT, Patricio Aylwin, waves after taking office March 11, 1990. At right is 
Gen. Augusto Pinochet, who had ruled Chile since taking power in a military coup in 1973. 



U 



usT OVER 10 years ago, the military 
ruled the countries of Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile. Today, civilian gov- 
ernments are installed in each of the 
three countries; opposition groups openly 
campaign and thrive. The press operates 
freely; open elections have been held. 
The dramatic “revolutions” in these three 
Southern Cone countries join Latin 
America to a string of democratic revolu- 
tions around the world — in Eastern Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa. There were few 
TV cameras present to mark events in 
Latin America. No Berlin Wall came 
tumbling down to symbolize the end of 
the old era and the beginning of the new. 
But an era nearly as dramatic as that in 
Eastern Europe has begun. 

The new democratic age in the so- 
called ABC countries of Argentina, Bra- 
7ii anri Chile could not be more different 
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from the preceding period. Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile have had some of the 
most repressive military regimes in the 
Western Hemisphere. The region has 
been tom by polarized, antidemocratic 
politics on the left and right, consisting of 
Marxism, populism and military dictator- 
ship. The most recent military regimes 
dominated a wide spectrum of daily 
life — economic policy, industrial devel- 
opment, social services, education and 
police forces. 

How did such all-encompassing 
authoritarian rule give way to democ- 
racy? Each case represents a distinctive 
transition to democracy, reflecting the 
country’s history and the different nature 
of each government. Each case demon- 
strates that democracy rarely comes qui- 
etly but is bom from crisis that calls into 
question the viability of the regime. 




Transition by ballot box 

Of the three countries, Chile surprised 
Latin observers most by succumbing to 
one of the longest-running and strongest 
military dictatorships in the region. Chile 
had had a long tradition of democracy — 
with a liberal constitution for over 150 
years — before a coup against President 
Salvador Allende in 1973 robbed the 
country of its democracy. Allende had 
been elected by a small margin on a 
Marxist and populist platform. His radi- 
cal economic and social policies deeply 
divided the country. Industries were 
taken over by the government, and pri- 
vate property was expropriated. Long 
food lines and rationing became com- 
monplace. The government went heavily 
into debt. It increased wages rapidly, 
which led to dramatically higher prices 
and business bankruptcies. Chile, which 
had thrived as a result of political accom- 
modation, was engulfed in a spiraling 
political crisis. As Arturo Valenzuela and 
Pamela Constable explain in A Nation of 
Enemies: Chile under Pinochet, “Conser- 
vatives openly plotted to overthrow the 
government, while leftist groups de- 
manded that Allende surge ahead with 
the revolution and arm workers for its 
defense.” With tensions mounting, the 
military overthrew the government by 
force on September 11, 1973. 

General Augusto Pinochet led the 
coup and soon installed himself as the 
head of a military government. The mili- 
tary and security forces launched a brutal 
campaign against Allende’ s supporters. 
Pinochet dissolved the Congress, banned 
independent political parties and closed 
down the free press. He brought in a new 
economic team, the “Chicago boys,” who 
had studied at the University of Chicago, 
which is known for conservative, classi- 
cal capitalist economics. They introduced 
strict free-market economic policies. The 
economy experienced a boom based 
heavily on foreign loans. A variety of 
factors, including overextended loans, 
subsequently led to economic difficulties. 
Chile’s financial system went on the 
skids, and unemployment rose sharply, as 
did poverty. Beginning in 1981, accord- 
ing to Chilean specialist Manuel 
Garreton, the Pinochet regime faced a 

JACQUELINE MAZZA is a consultant in 
international relations and economics in 
Washington, D.C. 
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growing social crisis while critical sup- 
port for the regime from middle-class 
opponents of Allende began to erode. 

In the hope of shoring up its flanks, 
the military launched a new constitution 
in 1980, introducing a “protected democ- 
racy” and providing for a plebiscite on 
the current military regime in eight years. 
Pinochet was convinced he had assured 
the continuity of his regime. 

Over time, public protest against the 
government for its handling of the 
economy and for its repressive social 
policies continued to grow. Beginning in 
1983, there were monthly demonstra- 
tions, the Catholic Church stepped up its 
activism and citizen groups began to or- 
ganize more openly. Civilian organiza- 
tions and 17 former political parties 
banded together to launch a campaign to 
vote “No” in the 1988 plebiscite. What 
Pinochet and his supporters had consid- 
ered impossible happened: Chileans 
voted against the military dictatorship. 
International attention to the plebiscite 
was great, and Pinochet was compelled, 
by his own advisers, supporters and the 
rules he had set up, to uphold the results 
of the No vote. A general election was 
held in 1989 in which Patricio Aylwin 
Az6car was elected president by a coali- 
tion of two major parties, the Socialists 
and Christian Democrats, known as La 
Concertacidn. Pinochet remained head of 
the army, as provided for in the constitu- 
tion written by the military. 

While the transition was tense, it was 
conducted in a peaceful manner. Political 
parties, which became polarized during 
the Allende years, collaborated to rebuild 
Chilean democracy. Civilian president 
Aylwin restored media freedom and rights 
to political parties, and all but 40 of the 
remaining 400 political prisoners were 
pardoned. The free-market economic poli- 
cies set by the military regime were 
largely continued, indicating overall 
agreement on the direction of economic 
policy between civilians and the military 
regime. Greater efforts were made to di- 
rect government spending to the poor, and 
a government commission was appointed 
to investigate human-rights-abuse cases 
not covered by a general amnesty. 

Vestiges of the old regime remain, 
however, constraining a full restoration 
of democracy. Under the terms of the 
1980 constitution and numerous supple- 
mental laws, the military retain extraordi- 
narily broad powers. Pinochet packed the 
^•'^reme Court with his supporters as 
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lifetime appointees. The constitution pro- 
vided Pinochet with the power to appoint 
nine senators to the Congress. These 
nonelected senators, together with the 
elected right-wing opposition, create “a 
formidable barrier in the Senate to adop- 
tion of a number of the government’s 
proposed changes in the constitution,” 
according to Chilean authority Brian 
Loveman. This antireform bloc has 
thwarted not only changes to laws affect- 
ing the military but also reform of the 
criminal justice system, electoral laws, 
labor and tax codes and the elimination 
of the military-appointed senators. 

Prosecutions of those accused of 
abuses under the regime have not made 
much progress. In its most recent report, 
the human-rights organization Amnesty 
International finds that “the Supreme 
Court continued to approve the transfer 
of investigations into past human-rights 
violations to the military courts; most 
cases remained unresolved and none of 
those responsible was convicted.” 
Progress was made, however, in the case 
of the car-bombing deaths in Washington, 
D.C., of Allende’ s former ambassador to 
the U.S., Orlando Letelier, and his assis- 
tant. The accused were convicted in Chile. 

Despite the tense relations with the 
still powerful military, civilian govern- 
ment has continued to hold. There is 
broad civil support for the democratic 
government. New presidential elections 
were scheduled for the end of 1993. 
Concertacidn is expected to win again, 
with Eduardo Frei Ruiz-Tagle as their 
candidate, which would mark a second 
consecutive peaceful turnover of demo- 
cratic power. 

ARGENTINA 

Transition by military defeat 

Chile’s post- 1973 political upheaval con- 
trasts with Argentina’s long history of po- 
litical instability and military intervention. 
Since 1930, the military has taken con- 
trol of the government six times. Each 
time, the military was not alone: many 
civilian groups, who saw the military as a 
vehicle for restoring order and financial 
stability, supported the coup. 

Juan Per6n was a key figure in Argen- 
tine postwar politics. As a labor minister, 
he helped mobilize and politicize the 
working class, who were generally out- 
side of the political system. He won the 
presidency first in 1946 and led a popu- 
list, some called it authoritarian, regime 



which antagonized the Catholic Church 
and the military and polarized politics in 
Argentina. Populism drew on the largess 
of the state to promote the interests of the 
lower and working classes. It had broad 
appeal not only throughout Argentina but 
in other Latin American countries as well. 
Under Per6n, the labor movement grew 
to be one of the strongest and largest in 
Latin America. The military deposed him 
in 1955, vowing to destroy Peronism. 

Peronism was not destroyed, but poli- 
tics in Argentina continued to be highly 
contentious. No constitutional govern- 
ment served out its term in the postwar 
period. Juan Per6n returned to power in 
1974, and his third wife, Isabel, who was 
vice-president, took over after he died. 
Economic disarray increased under her 
reign. Armed Communist terrorist groups 
intensified attacks, and right-wing vigi- 
lantes, sanctioned by the government, 
took the law into their own hands. With 
the country in chaos, a coalition of mili- 
tary leaders, supported by a number of ci- 
vilian groups, staged a coup. Many ex- 
pected that the military would soon turn 
power back to the civilians, but that did 
not happen. 

The military launched a violent cam- 
paign, known as the Dirty War, against 
Communist guerrillas, union leaders, 
teachers, doctors and others suspected of 
opposing the regime. Political opposition 
and a free press were silenced. Books 
were burned, and sociology and philoso- 
phy could no longer be taught in the uni- 
versities. 

The military proved inept at handling 
the economy, and corruption was en- 
demic. They received huge loans, then 
squandered them and racked up increas- 
ing debt they could not repay. Inflation 
skyrocketed. A financial crisis ensued in 
1982, and banks collapsed. Civilian op- 
position to the military regime grew. 
Mothers of the thousands who “disap- 
peared” under the regime began march- 
ing in protest. (See box, p. 63.) 

In an effort to shore up faltering sup- 
port, the military tried to recapture the 
British-held Falkland (or Malvinas) Is- 
lands in 1982. By all accounts, the Argen- 
tine military fumbled the campaign in 
which thousands of young soldiers died. 
Military leaders misled the Argentine 
people by claiming successes, and then 
shocked the nation by surrendering. Soon 
thereafter, the military voluntarily handed 
over the government to civilians and per- 
mitted elections for a new president. 
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People power: average cidzens 
and the fight for democracy 

“It was crucial that the whole world hear our anguish and help 
us. Alone we are nothing...” 

Mother of a disappeared youth, quoted in Jean-Pierre 
Bousquet, Las Locas de la Plaza del Mayo (The Madwomen of 
the Plaza del Mayo) 

F or years under the military regime, mothers everywhere 
in Argentina found that their children had mysteriously 
“disappeared,” taken by government security forces or 
masked men without a trace. Alone, they made the rounds of 
government ministries, police stations and courts to seek an 
answer to where their children were. The dangers were great; 
they were warned if they tried to find their children, the children 
would be killed. They also ran the risk that they themselves 
would “disappear.” 

Despite the mothers’ pleas, the military regime refused to 
provide answers. On April 30, 1977, 14 mothers of the “disap- 
peared” banded together in the main square of Buenos Aires, 
the Plaza del Mayo, to protest in public. Maybe this time gov- 
ernment officials would listen. The next week there were 20, 
the week after that 30; by June, 100 showed up. They decided 
to march in protest every week on Thursday afternoons. The 
police harassed them at gunpoint and kicked them. At first the 
military regime ignored them, calling them “the crazy women 
of the Plaza del Mayo.” But the movement grew. Over 2,000 
gathered in the square in December 1977. International atten- 
tion now focused on a movement with one simple and compel- 
ling question: What have you done to our children? As the 
movement grew, more mothers were beaten and harassed; some 
were killed. But their courage inspired other Argentines to be- 
gin protesting against the regime. By mid- 1981, a general strike 
was supported by 1 million Argentines. They helped undermine 
civil support for the regime, which collapsed by 1983. One 
mother explained the initial motivation: “our desire to find our 
sons was stronger than our fright.” 

In Brazil and Chile, as well, civilian organizations played 
important roles in the transition to democracy. Although clearly 
citizens’ movements did not bring down the regimes, they did 
play a role in growing opposition to the military regimes and 



the building of democracy. In Brazil, where voluntary associa- 
tions and political parties were generally considered weak, the 
Catholic Church, believed to be the most progressive in the re- 
gion, formed the early “single largest opposition force to mili- 
tary rule.” Explains academic Ralph della Cava, “Unlike the 
laity, Brazilian clergy — priests and nuns — took to the streets 
against arbitr^ acts of the regime.” Local neighborhood reli- 
gious organizations called Christian-Based Communities 
(CBCs) were stronger in Brazil than in other countries in the 
region. The CBCs were important in beginning to help organize 
a population intimidated by years of violent repression. CBC 
leaders ended up becoming activists in growing neighborhood 
associations, labor unions and peasant unions. Brazil authority 
Scott Mainwaring explains that while the political transition 
process was largely controlled by elites, “grass-roots move- 
ments did have an impact on the situation, especially after 
1978.” 

In Chile, 17 political parties and numerous civic organiza- 
tions banded together in a campaign to vote “No” to General 
Pinochet in the 1989 plebiscite. The “No” campaign had little 
money, but it did have an army of former local activists and 
trade unionists, whose organizing skills had been dormant for 
years. Activists began knocking on doors, donating their time, 
printing posters and helping turn old warehouses into rally 
halls. There were difficulties among the groups, which repre- 
sented a wide range of political views. More serious, there was 
repression and intimidation by government forces. The govern- 
ment imposed permanent “states of exception,” allowing it to 
detain anyone for three weeks, censor the press and ban public 
meetings. The human-rights organization Americas Watch 
found that there was “an extraordinary degree of intimidation” 
pervading the plebiscite. Despite firebombings of “No” cam- 
paign offices, harassment and beatings of volunteers, and break- 
ups of rallies, the armies of volunteers pressed on. One new 
recruit was Ronald Ramm, an architect who became a local 
party coordinator. He explained, “I’ve never been involved in 
politics, but I know what is right, and the time has come to 
unite against a dictator.” 

Citizen and nongovernmental organizations are continuing 
to flourish under democratic governments, contributing to the 
consolidation of democracy and progress in economic and so- 
cial development. Environmental organizations, as well as those 
promoting indigenous rights or microenterprise development, 
have now become part of the political landscape. ■ 



Raul Alfonsm, representing the Radi- 
cal party, beat the Peronist candidate. 
Under the new civilian government, 
press controls were lifted and political 
opposition flourished. Alfonsm faced an 
enormous task: the economy was in 
shambles, political institutions were 
weak, and the cost of military repression 
had been high. Alfonsm’ s poor manage- 
ment of the economy drew criticism: a 
plan for wage and price controls failed, 
and inflation spun out of control. On the 
other hand, he bucked the military by 
taking strong actions to reduce defense 
expenditures and bring to trial the leaders 
of the Dirty War. Alfonsm weathered 
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three separate rebellions led by a ren- 
egade military faction known as the 
carapintadasy the painted faces. The ci- 
vilian government, with the support of 
the military, held; military rule had been 
clearly discredited. 

In 1989, Peronist candidate Carlos Saul 
Menem was elected president. The event 
marked the first time in recent Argentine 
memory that power was passed peacefully 
from one civilian elected president to an- 
other. Menem is currently leading a dra- 
matic free-market economic program, 
which has paid off by drastically cutting 
inflation and spurring growth. 

Argentina, like its neighbors, still 



faces vestiges of authoritarian practices 
that stand in the way of a full consolida- 
tion of democracy. In addition to spo- 
radic actions by military factions, attacks 
and death threats have occurred against 
journalists criticizing President Menem. 
The leader of the journalists’ union in 
Argentina reports that in the nearly four 
years of Menem ’s rule, 139 writers have 
received threats and 50 were physically 
assaulted. 

Although Menem has been criticized 
for ruling by decree to get his economic 
program moving forward, the economic 
revolution that he has brought to a coun- 
try racked by astronomical levels of in- 
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flation has won him many supporters. 
Menem’ s Peronist party got a clear ma- 
jority in recent congressional elections. He 
has received the backing of former Presi- 
dent Alfonsin of the opposition Radical 
party to change the constitution to allow 
two- term presidencies. This would permit 
Menem to run for a second term. 

BRAZIL 




BRAZIL'S FIRST directly elected president, 
Fernando Collor de Mello, who was 
successfully impeached and ousted following 
Q jrruption scandal. 
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much of its civilian support. A number of 
military leaders were anxious about their 
declining public prestige and the toll that 
running a government was putting on the 
armed forces’ principal job — military 
defense. Moderate elements of the mili- 
tary sought civilian allies in order to iso- 
late the hard-liners and restore the armed 
forces to their principal role as a military 
institution. 

Beginning with the new military re- 
gime of Ernesto Geisel in 1974, Brazil 
underwent a long period of disentdo, or 
decompression. In contrast to Argentina 
and Chile, elements of the Brazilian mili- 
tary were directly involved in negotiating 
and guiding the transition to democracy. 
Geisel helped lead a gradual liberaliza- 
tion of the regime, granting political 
rights slowly over time. First, congres- 
sional elections were permitted and press 
censorship was eased. Through this de- 
cade-long process, civilian groups, in 
particular the Church through local 
Christian-Based Communities, pressured 
the government for further liberalization. 
The decompression process alternated 
back and forth, with the opposition push- 
ing for a return of the rule of law and the 
military insisting on holding on to arbi- 
trary powers to keep control of the pro- 
cess. An amnesty for those accused or 
convicted of political crimes since 1961, 
including the military, left and right, was 
approved by the Congress in 1979. As a 
result of the new law, exiles flooded back 
to Brazil. Opponents of liberalization 
conducted a campaign of violence, 
bombings and terrorism in 1980 and 
1981. In 1982, direct elections for the 
state governorships were held. 

A key turning point came in 1985, 
when, for the first time in 21 years, the 
electoral college voted in a civilian presi- 
dent, Tancredo Neves, with Jose Samey 
as his vice-president. Both had good rela- 
tionships with the military. Neves died 
suddenly, and Samey became the first ci- 
vilian president in 21 years. Civilian 
groups led a broad-based campaign for 
direct elections, Directas Ja. In 1989 
Brazil saw its first direct presidential 
election. The winner was Fernando 
Collor de Mello, a relative unknown who 
led a coalition of conservative parties. 
Reflecting on the transition, Brazil expert 
Thomas Skidmore notes, “No observer of 
contemporary Latin American politics 
could fail to be impressed by Brazil’s 
relatively smooth transition away from a 
military-dominated regime.” Moderates 



in the military had collaborated with ci- 
vilians to bring it about. Democratic elec- 
tions were put in place, press censorship 
ended, and civil society opened up. 

Brazilian democracy, though, has 
gone through serious challenges, height- 
ened by economic troubles. One of the 
greatest challenges was the corruption 
scandal involving President Collor: he 
was implicated in a $55 million graft and 
influence-peddling scheme and refused to 
resign. The Brazilian Congress success- 
fully impeached and removed him — a 
feat unparalleled in the hemisphere — 
without provoking a breakdown of the 
system. The new president, Itamar 
Franco, faces formidable constraints in 
stabilizing the Brazilian economy and 
addressing one of the most unequal in- 
come distributions in the region. 

As in Argentina and Chile, the BraziL 
ian transition process is incomplete. Re- 
storing the rule of law is clearly impera- 
tive. Human-rights groups report torture 
and ill-treatment by the police. Human- 
rights workers, rural leaders and Indian 
leaders have been repeatedly threatened 
with death. Another serious target is street 
children, gunned down to “clean up the 
streets” or eliminate witnesses. Vigilante 
“death squads” linked to the police and 
financed by local merchants have been 
responsible for the deaths of thousands of 
street children. Estimates for 1992 are 
that four children are murdered a day, 
1,500 a year. Freedom House reported 
that the judicial system, reflecting the 
political system as a whole, is “chroni- 
cally corrupt,” although Freedom House 
finds the court displayed remarkable in- 
dependence in fending off Collor’ s at- 
tempts to manipulate the judicial process. 

Brazil, like Argentina and Chile, is 
now moving to “consolidate” democracy. 
All three face the challenge of keeping 
the process going. Nonetheless, the suc- 
cesses during the transition period are 
undeniable. Press and political freedoms 
have been restored and free elections 
held for all levels of government. 

Challenges to democracy 

There are a number of challenges con- 
fronting democracy-building in Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Chile: the role of the 
military; governance and corruption; and 
economic and social instability. 

■ Role of the Military. Keeping the 
military forces in the barracks and out of 
politics is particularly critical in the ABC 
countries. Latin America specialist 



A long and gradual transition 

Brazil, Latin America’s largest and most 
populous country, also had a long history 
of instability with weak political parties 
and institutions. Authoritarian military 
regimes alternated with civilian govern- 
ments for years. In the early 1960s, as 
social mobilization increased and the 
economy faltered, the military ousted 
President Joao Goulart with substantial 
popular backing and installed a military 
government. After a period of economic 
stabilization, Brazil began a tremendous 
spurt of economic growth known as the 
Brazilian miracle. 

In the political sphere, hard-liners in 
the military were pushing to crack down 
further on left-wing activity. The regime 
developed the region’s most sophisti- 
cated internal intelligence apparatus, the 
SNI, for spying on and torturing those it 
considered opponents. The SNI had the 
legal right to have an office in every gov- 
ernment department, state company and 
university. The intense methods of polic- 
ing and the slowdown in the economic 
“miracle” in later years cost the regime 
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SANTIAGO, CHILE: Families of the ** disappeared'' holding photos of their missing relatives 
during a Good Friday procession in 1988. 



populist authoritarianism is a potential 
temptation in the region. It is the new 
economic and social challenges, many 



scholars believe, that are the most press- 
ing and difficult ones faced by demo- 
cratic governments. ■ 



The economic 
revolution 



Alfred Stepan points out that the key 
concerns of the military in the transition 
phase are to retain their high level of spe- 
cial advantages and to avoid la revancha, 
or revenge, for years of human-rights 
abuses. All three countries have agreed 
on some form of amnesty for the military 
for past crimes. Only Argentina, under 
President Alfonsin, undertook trials of 
top military officers. But no country has 
avoided difficult confrontations with the 
military. They have faced, in various de- 
grees, shows of force by the military, 
coup rumors or, in Argentina’s case, 
attacks by military factions. 

Scholars differ on how great a threat 
the militaries in Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile now pose to civilian governments. 
With the decay of communism and the 
worldwide movement toward democ- 
racy, the international environment is 
much less supportive of military rule. 
Few would disagree, though, that given 
the record of past military intervention, it 
is an area that requires special vigilance 
in all three countries. 

B Governance and Corruption. 
Throughout Latin America, the twin 
problems of establishing functioning 
democratic systems of government at all 
levels and weeding out corruption have 
come to the forefront. Corruption is not 
just a phenomenon of civilian govern- 
ments; indeed, there was reportedly 
large-scale corruption under military 
governments. But in more-open societies 
with free presses, corruption is being ex- 
posed. In Brazil and Argentina, political 
leaders or their close associates have 
been tainted by corruption; in Brazil, 
there is a widening scandal involving 
congressional leaders. Judicial reform 
has not kept pace with economic reform, 
imposing challenges for the period 
ahead. Privatization, according to a num- 
ber of analysts, could help wrest corrupt- 
ing power from state hands. 

■ Economic and Social Instability. 
Improving conditions for the poor and 
economic performance overall are chal- 
lenges for all three countries. Current 
problems stem from a long history of 
state economic intervention and misman- 
agement, accentuated by the austerity and 
reform programs enacted under the new 
civilian governments. According to the 
World Bank, Latin America — and Brazil 
in particular — has among the most 
unequal distributions of income in the 
world. While Marxism has been discred- 
ited around the world, some fear that 




C HILE, Argentina and to a lesser 
extent Brazil are undergoing an eco- 
nomic, free-market “revolution” as 
sweeping and as challenging as the 
democratic political revolution. What ex- 
actly is the relationship between the po- 
litical and economic revolutions in the 
ABC countries and elsewhere? Should 
economic and political reform be pursued 
together or are economic reform and sta- 
bility prerequisites for political reform? 
Some point to the former Soviet Union as 
an example of the error of opening up a 
closed political system without first set- 
ting the economic house in order. They 
note that Chile pursued economic reform 
before tackling political reform. In Ar- 
gentina and Brazil it is the newly elected 
democratic governments that have under- 
taken economic reform along with politi- 
cal reforms. While it is difficult to gener- 
alize due to each country’s unique eco- 
nomic and social conditions, many Latin 
Americans countries, the ABC countries 



included, start from a similar point: a re- 
jection of the old state-led economies and 
populism, which clearly failed them. 

Old state-led economies 

Beginning in the 1950s, nearly all of 
Latin America moved to highly protec- 
tionist, state-led economies. The state 
became the “engine” and owner of indus- 
tries from steel mills, to airlines, to oil 
companies. The push to have the state, 
not the private sector, develop these in- 
dustries was based on a theory of devel- 
opment that argued that Third World 
countries could only industrialize by a 
comprehensive strategy to keep foreign 
investors and competition out and use the 
economic largess of the state to create 
national companies. A model called the 
“import substitution strategy” was devel- 
oped by Latin American economists. 
Under that strategy, protectionist walls 
were kept high to keep out foreign com- 
petition, and the state created new indus- 
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tries to serve domestic markets and ex- 
port to foreign nations. The state played a 
major role in industrial development and 
regulation. In many cases it created artifi- 
cially high exchange rates. 

For a while the strategy seemed to be 
showing some results. Huge steel and 
manufacturing complexes were created. 
Brazil, in particular, had very high rates 
of growth — an average of 1 1 % p^r year 
from 1968 to 1974, and the region as a 
whole saw improvements in health, edu- 
cation and literacy. But import substitu- 
tion compelled governments to borrow 
heavily to feed state industries, and the 
result was domestic products that often 
cost more than foreign ones. 

In the 1970s, the region, like the rest 
of the world, was hit with two sharp oil- 
price increases. The billions of dollars 
earned by the oil-rich countries were re- 
cycled through Western commercial 
banks, and Latin America became a main 
market for the lending of “petrodollars.” 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile ' became 
regular clients. This new lending, com- 
bined with poor economic performance 
and mismanagement, led to an explosive 
debt and economic crisis in the region. 
Brazil had the largest debt in all of Latin 
America, and Argentina was also a large 
debtor. The growing state industries, with 
high subsidies, were becoming more and 
more of a burden to maintain. 

The lost decade 

The economic problems that were build- 
ing during the 1970s exploded in the 
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1 Q80s. The recession that hit the whole 



world reverberated most strongly in the 
vulnerable developing countries. Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Chile found they could 
not pay their debts or maintain the costs 
of the heavily subsidized, often corrupt, 
state-led economies. Argentina and Bra- 
zil went through drastic cycles of “hyper- 
inflation,” where the government kept 
printing money to pay bills, which in turn 
pushed up prices (i.e., created inflation). 
They sought assistance from the multilat- 
eral development institutions — the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) and the 
World Bank — but these required strong 
austerity measures before they would 
lend Latin America more money. Struc- 
tural adjustment often meant balancing 
budgets, cutting government work forces, 
selling off state companies and liberaliz- 
ing markets. 

Rather than adapt to the slowdown of 
the 1970s, the Brazilian military regime 
at first launched a big public-works pro- 
gram. They built huge hydroelectric 
plants, chemical industries, nuclear plants, 
etc. This was done without considering the 
drain on the federal budget or the level of 
foreign debt acquired. The government 
became dependent on further borrowing. 
Luciano Martins explains: “The intention 
was artificially to sustain the hope of an 
economic miracle that would legitimize 
the regime.” But by mid-1982, the bill for 
the free-spending policy arrived. Domes- 
tic interest rates rose to 300% per year, 
inflation was above 100%, industrial pro- 
duction fell 10%, and foreign debt rose 
sixfold from $12.6 billion in 1973 to al- 
most $80 billion in mid-1982. Brazil, 

es 



close to defaulting on its foreign debt, 
went to the IMF for help. The austerity 
medicine prescribed to contain inflation 
and the high level of debt was difficult to 
swallow — severe budget cuts, price in- 
creases for subsidized goods, currency 
devaluation and wage cuts. The actions, 
as with all the Latin countries that needed 
to take the medicine, further deepened 
recession, and tens of thousands lost their 
jobs, prices rose and wages declined. 

In Argentina, the end of the Malvinas 
war and the financial crisis brought down 
the military regime. The new civilian 
president, Alfonsin, was not able to sta- 
bilize the economy. He tried several plans 
to control hyperinflation to no avail. In- 
flation peaked at 4,924% in 1989. With 
inflation out of control, Argentina de- 
faulted on its international debts, and eco- 
nomic production fell. The New York 
Times reported, “Not surprisingly, the Ar- 
gentine economy shrank 25% in the 
1980s, more than any other in Latin 
America with the exception of Nicaragua 
and Guyana.” 

Only Chile initiated reforms for devel- 
oping a private-sector-based economy 
during this period. The military cut gov- 
ernment spending, laid off workers and 
reduced subsidies to industry. While 
short-term costs were high, the founda- 
tion was laid for economic growth in the 
future. 

Throughout Latin America, the burden 
of austerity measures fell heaviest on the 
poor, through higher prices and greater 
unemployment. In Brazil the number of 
people who were poor increased by 10 
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million during the 1980s to 35 million; 
more than 40% of the population lived on 
less than $2 a day. In the whole region, 
the 1980s became known as the “lost de- 
cade”: not only did the Latin American 
countries not grow, they lost ground. Pov- 
erty increased steadily throughout the re- 
gion, aggravating already unequal distri- 
butions of income. Earlier progress in 
education and health conditions built up 
over decades fell behind. 

Move to market economics 

The free-market transformation that is 
now taking place in Argentina and Chile, 
in particular, and Brazil to a much lesser 
extent, is as dramatic as the democratic 
revolution itself. Contrary to concerns of 
economists that democratic governments 
might not be able to undertake such po- 
litically difficult and risky reforms, they 
have made tough choices and borne the 
pain of economic reform. Of the ABC 
countries, Chile is distinct in beginning 
the reform process under a military gov- 
ernment. 

Chile led the way in the 1980s and is 
often cited as the region’s success story 
for “neo-liberal” transformation. Chile’s 
markets were opened to foreign competi- 
tion, and many state industries and ser- 
vices were privatized, including the so- 
cial security system. Chile is trying to be 
a “Latin American tiger,” modeled after 
the export-led economies of Southeast 
Asia. The government dismissed many 
state employees and diversified exports, 
particularly wood and pulp products, 
fresh fruit and other agricultural prod- 
ucts, to reach new markets. Certain im- 
portant industries, such as copper mining, 
have remained in state hands. 

Chile’s hard work has paid off: in 1 992, 
the nation registered an enviable 1 0.4% 
growth rate, one of the highest worldwide, 
with an unemployment level at an equally 
coveted 4.5%. In early 1993, growth 
slowed to a still enviable 8.3% rate. 

Chile’s transformation, however, has 
come with social costs. The poor have 
paid the highest price for the adjustment — 
higher food costs and reduced wages. 
About 40% of the population is below the 
poverty line of $200 a month for a family 
of four. But the new democratic govern- 
ment has launched strong antipoverty ef- 
forts, financed by a tax increase. The new 
funds are concentrated on affordable 
housing, health care, education and 
microenterprise development. Its anti- 
poverty strategy has been called one of 
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the world’s best by the United Nations. 

Argentina’s transformation went 
through stages under current President 
Menem. A Peronist, Menem surprised 
the nation by implementing a very non- 
Peronist program of free-market reform. 
By nearly all accounts, Argentina is 
implementing one of the most far-reach- 
ing privatization and reform plans in 
Latin America. Nearly everything has 
been privatized — the state airlines, the 
telephone company, the railroads and 
television stations. Menem abolished 36 
regulatory agencies, lifted import restric- 
tions and cut the government work force 
by 20%. 

Menem’s first economic plan was con- 
sidered bold but a bit haphazard. The turn- 
around came in the second phase under 
current Finance Minister Domingo 
Cavallo, who built a more comprehensive 
plan of large privatizations, increased tax 
collections and abolished export taxes. A 
key move came in early 1991 with the 
adoption of a “convertibility” scheme, 
making one Argentine peso equivalent to 
one U.S. dollar. The major achievement 
has been the dramatic decrease in infla- 
tion. Average annual consumer-price in- 
flation dropped from 2,314% in 1990 to 
24.9% in 1992. High growth rates have 
been achieved, with an average of 8.7% 
in 1992. Inflation in the single digits was 
predicted for 1993. Decisions on eco- 
nomic reform were often taken by execu- 
tive decree, however, because of difficul- 
ties getting measures through the Argen- 
tine congress, and the speed and lack of 
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control over the process have offered op- 
portunities for corruption. 

Of the three nations, Brazil’s economic 
reforms are the slowest-moving and its 
economic performance in key areas is 
poor. Many feel Brazil’s commitment to 
reform is erratic. In the past seven years, 
Brazil has had five successive stabiliza- 
tion plans with varying success. Trade lib- 
eralization has been much slower and 
more cautious than in either Argentina or 
Chile. Brazil has the highest inflation rate 
in all of Latin America — 1,009% in 
1992 — and one of the highest in the 
world. The economy did not grow at all 
in 1992, although healthier economic 
growth was expected in 1993. Economic 
management has been hampered by poor 
political management. President Collor de 
Mello ran into serious corruption charges, 
which cost him his job. In what has jok- 
ingly been called “economic musical 
chairs,” President Itamar Franco is on his 
fourth finance minister in a little over a 
year since taking office. This lack of con- 
tinuity has made economic policy diffi- 
cult. The most recent economic team un- 
der Fernando Cardoso is also having its 
difficulties. 

As the tenth largest economy in the 
world, though, Brazil clearly has a strong 
base on which to build. Export growth 
and agriculture are areas of strength; auto 
production is at record levels. Brazil has 
been trying to resurrect a standby agree- 
ment with the IMF, but the concern in the 
fall of 1993 was that the country was still 
not meeting the economic targets. 




PRESIDENT CARLOS SAUL MENEM of Argentina (1) waves to the crowd during an Independence 
Day parade in Brasilia, as Brazil ’s President Itamar Franco looks on. 
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A pressing and serious problem con- 
fronting Brazil is deteriorating social 
conditions. As the largest and most ethni- 
cally diverse of the Latin American coun- 
tries, Brazil has been facing an explosive 
social situation. Brazil has the highest per 
capita income in Latin America, but the 
richest 20% of Brazilians earn 26 times 
what the poorest 20% earn. Brazil’s 26: 1 
ratio far exceeds the U.S. at 9: 1 or India 
at 5:1. Crime and poverty are serious 
problems. In the capital city of Rio de 



Janeiro, where 5.5 million people live, 
everyday an average of 10 people are 
killed and 100 cars are stolen. 

Overall, a dramatic economic revolu- 
tion has occurred in Argentina and Chile, 
in particular. Some worry that a rise in 
exchange rates or shakiness in some port- 
folio investments could weaken eco- 
nomic performance. But so far, high 
growth rates and containment of hyper- 
inflation have rendered these countries 
big winners. ■ 



Reconnecting 
with the world 



T he twin economic and political revo- 
lutions that Argentina, Chile and to a 
lesser extent Brazil are undergoing have 
brought forward a new relationship with 
the outside world. Each one is participat- 
ing in an increasingly competitive inter- 
national marketplace as well as partici- 
pating in a more democratic community 
of nations. 

New international role 

The most visible sign of a change in the 
external relations of the Southern Cone is 
in the primacy of economic relations. For 
the free-market reforms enacted in the 
region to work requires open trading rela- 
tions and borders open to investment. 
Foreign trade — both inside and outside 
the region — is more actively encouraged. 

The countries of the Southern Cone — 
not only Argentina, Brazil and Chile, but 
also the two smaller countries, Paraguay 
and Uruguay — have often had difficult 
relations with each other. Nonetheless, 
four of these countries have set out to 
create a free-trade area. The Treaty of 
Asuncidn was signed in March 1991, 
establishing Mercosur, the Spanish acro- 
nym for the Southern Cone Common 
Market, among Argentina, Brazil, Para- 
guay and Uruguay. Mercosur’s goal is to 
establish a free-trade area by January 1 , 
1 995. Some trade barriers have come down 
and trade has increased. Mercosur also 
encourages the physical integration of the 
countries, including the construction of a 
new superhighway and bridges, estab- 
lishing hydrofoil services, and promoting 
the sharing of consulates abroad. In May 
1993, the presidents of Argentina and 
Brazil agreed to uphold the timetable and 
^hiecti ves of Mercosur. The biggest issue 
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facing Mercosur is agreement on a com- 
mon external tariff for all four countries. 

Chile is outside of Mercosur for the 
moment, although there is hope that it 
will ultimately join. It has stayed out on 
the grounds that the other countries’ eco- 
nomic policies still have a long way to go 
to be compatible with its own. Chile has 
progressed steadily in creating interna- 
tional links with other countries pursuing 
free-market policies. In the beginning of 
1992, a free-trade agreement between 
Chile and Mexico came into force, with a 
common 10% tariff between them that is 
to fall to zero by 1996. Chile has also 
been invited to join the Asia-Pacific Eco- 
nomic Cooperation forum, one of the 
richest groups of trading nations in the 
world. Japanese investors have been par- 
ticularly interested in the highly competi- 
tive Chilean economy. While the U.S. is 
still the top exporter to Chile, Chile ex- 
ported slightly more to Japan (16.7%) in 
1992 than to the U.S. (16.1%). The most 
talked about free-trade area for Chile is 
one with the U.S. The Clinton Adminis- 
tration, like the Bush Administration be- 
fore it, has argued that Chile has made 
the right reforms and is a prime candidate 
for a free-trade agreement with the U.S. 
after the completion of the North Ameri- 
can Free Trade Agreement (Nafta). 

Relations with the U.S. 

Past U.S. relations with the former mili- 
tary dictatorships of the Southern Cone 
have been rocky. Through most of the 
cold-war period, the U.S. sent a variety 
of mixed messages to the Southern Cone 
dictatorships. A number of Administra- 
tions embraced them. The Nixon Admin- 
istration provided the new Pinochet gov- 
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emment with aid. The Carter Administra- 
tion canceled aid to Argentina over its 
human-rights violations, and its relations 
with Brazil were icy due to its nuclear 
policy. The Reagan Administration de- 
cried the human-rights policies of the 
Carter Administration and largely sup- 
ported the Southern Cone dictatorships. 
However, in its later years, the Reagan 
Administration took a stronger pro- 
democracy stand and supported aid for 
the “No”-to-Pinochet campaign. 

With the advent of democracy in the 
region, better relations with all three 
countries were restored. Under President 
George Bush, economic policy achieved 
primacy. In 1990, the Enterprise for the 
Americas Initiative was announced, set- 
ting the long-term goal of creating a free- 
trade area from Alaska to Tierra del 
Fuego. In addition to trade, the initiative 
has two other components: debt and in- 
vestment. Specifically, the debt initiative 
provided relief from debt owed to the 
U.S. government, and the investment ini- 
tiative created a new Multilateral Invest- 
ment Fund with U.S., Japanese, Euro- 
pean and Latin American contributions to 
promote private-sector development in 
the region. Chile has already received 
debt-relief under the Brady plan (named 
for a former Treasury secretary) and the 
Enterprise for the Americas Initiative, 
and plans are now being made for MIF 
aid to Chile and Argentina. On balance, 
Latin America scholar Abraham 
Lowenthal argues, “Latin America’s in- 
terest in prospective regional partnerships 
was aroused, but the U.S. under Bush 
was not able to deliver much.” 
Lowenthal explains the shortfall as being 
largely due to domestic difficulties facing 
the U.S., including recession and opposi- 
tion among domestic groups to invest- 
ment south of the border. 

President Bill Clinton faces a new op- 
portunity in relations with Argentina, Bra- 
zil and Chile. A State Department official 
announced in a May 1993 speech that 
“President Clinton is committed to forg- 
ing a true partnership of the Americas — a 
Western Hemisphere community of de- 
mocracies — to strengthen democratic in- 
stitutions, to defend human rights, to fight 
for social justice, to support economic 
reform and free markets, and to protect 
the environment.” The Administration has 
responded to threats against new democ- 
racies in Haiti and Guatemala. 

The Clinton Administration has indi- 
cated that it intends to move forward 
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with free-trade agreements with Chile, 
Argentina and then Venezuela after 
Nafta’s adoption. President Clinton out- 
lined the overall vision in a speech to the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce: “The real 
job gains from Nafta come when we take 
that agreement (Nafta). , .to Chile, to Ar- 
gentina, to Colombia, to Venezuela, to 
the other market-oriented democracies in 
Latin America and create a consumer 
market of 700 million people, soon to be 
over 1 billion people in the next century.” 
There are a number of more-sector-spe- 
cific subsidies of agricultural products. 
Intellectual property rights — the protec- 
tion of U.S. patents and copyrights in for- 
eign markets — have been an important 
concern, particularly in Brazil. At the 
same time, environmental differences are 
likely to increase, particularly with re- 
gard to Brazil, which holds the world’s 
largest remaining reserves of tropical for- 
est, rapidly being destroyed. 

After years of acrimony, U.S. -Latin 
American relations are in a much stron- 
ger position. As Secretary of State War- 
ren Christopher explained, “there is an 
unprecedented convergence of goals and 
values among all the people of the 
Americas.” Similar sentiments are ech- 
oed by Latin American leaders. Argen- 
tine President Menem stated in 1993 that 
“Never before have relations between the 
U.S. and Argentina been better.” 

Just how far greater regional ties can 
go in the short term is debatable. 
Lowenthal concludes: “There is greater 
convergence in the Americas, North and 
South, on political values and economic 
fundamentals than ever before, but a 
hemispheric political community is far 
from achievement.” 

U.S. policy options 

□ Should the U.S. move forward with 
free-trade agreements with the South- 
ern Cone countries? 

Yes: Argentina, Brazil and Chile are 
among the most dynamic economies of 
South America. The Chilean economy 
presents none of the major concerns asso- 
ciated with Mexico. It is much smaller, 
the immigration problem is nonexistent, 
it offers an important export market for 
U.S. goods and services and a window 
onto the larger South American market. 
Argentina, as a larger economy, offers 
even greater export possibilities. 

Most important, free- trade arrange- 
ments would help consolidate the demo- 
cratic transitions in these countries and 
O 
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shore up badly bruised relations with 
Latin America over the difficult fight in 
the U.S. over Nafta. 

No: The divisiveness of the Nafta de- 
bate in Congress and the country demon- 
strates that Americans are deeply divided 
over the merits of opening up free trade 
with the low-wage developing countries 
to the south. The U.S. should not offer 
more incentives for companies to invest 
outside the U.S. when its own workers 
are in such trouble. The Nafta agreement 
should not be extended to other countries 
until the U.S. has strengthened its own 
economy. There are other ways for the 
U.S. to offer its support to the democra- 
cies of the Southern Cone than by mort- 
gaging its own economic future. 

□ Should the U.S. do more to support 
the democratic transitions in Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Chile? 

Yes: With almost two thirds of the 
population of South America, these 
countries are a linchpin for the whole re- 
gion. The military uprisings, the instabil- 
ity arising from corruption scandals, and 
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the pressing social needs of the ABC 
countries demonstrate that the demo- 
cratic process is fragile. The U.S. needs 
to indicate its support for strengthening 
civilian rule through targeted economic 
assistance in key areas, trade and invest- 
ment promotion, greater contacts with 
regional militaries and social organiza- 
tions, and diplomatic support. The U.S. 
cannot just wait until a crisis arises, for in 
many cases that is too late. 

No: Democracy-building is an impor- 
tant foreign policy priority, but the U.S. 
cannot afford to be totally involved in all 
democracies. The U.S. is currently over- 
whelmed with international crises around 
the globe: Bosnia, Somalia, Haiti, the 
former Soviet Union. Should a crisis 
erupt in any of these countries, the U.S. 
would surely be there leading the fight to 
restore democracy, as it has done in Gua- 
temala and Haiti. Actions in the absence 
of a crisis are unnecessary and stretch 
diplomatic resources. Given all the other 
world crises, the Southern Cone cannot 
be an inmiediate priority for the U.S. ■ 
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1. The Southern Cone countries have a 
history of political instability and military 
intervention. How firmly is democracy 
rooted in these three countries? Is there a 
danger of reversal in any of the 
countries? 

2. If the military overthrew the present 
government in Argentina, Brazil or 



Chile, how should the U.S. react? Should 
the U.S. send in troops? Send warships to 
enforce an embargo, as it did in the case 
of Haiti? 

3. If your children or parents had been 
tortured and killed under a military dicta- 
torship, would you have supported grant- 
ing amnesty to the torturers? Did Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Chile take too soft a line 
on military crimes or did they have little 
choice? 

4. Now that the cold war has ended, does 
the U.S. have any national interests at 



stake in Latin America? Should the U.S. 
maintain a special relationship with Ar- 
gentina, Brazil and Chile? 

5. Do you believe that the same concerns 
about a free-trade area with Mexico are 
valid for a free-trade area with Chile, or 
Argentina or Brazil? Are the implications 
for U.S. jobs the same? 

6. What would be the advantages — or 
disadvantages — for the U.S. of establish- 
ing a free-trade area with Chile, as pro- 
posed, and later including Argentina and 
Brazil? 
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Islam and politics: 
Egypt, Algeria and 
Tiimsia 

Three North African governments are under siege by 
Islamic militants. Why is this happening ? How will it end? 



by Lawrence G. Potter 




NEW YORK CITY, JULY 2 , 1993: Sheik Omar Abdel Rahman (center) surrenders to U.S. 
immigration officials. Some of his followers were implicated in the World Trade Center 
bombing. 




N February 26, 1993, the World 
Trade Center in New York City 
was bombed, leaving six dead 
and over a thousand injured. The attack 
appears to have been the work of Islamic 
radicals inspired by a blind Egyptian 
cleric. Sheik Omar Abdel Rahman. The 
attack shattered Americans’ illusions that 
distance somehow guaranteed them im- 
to the volatile mix of religion and 
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politics that has long plagued the Middle 
East. 

Seven months later, on September 13, 
the leaders of Israel and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) met with 
President Bill Clinton on the White 
House lawn and shook hands, opening a 
new chapter in Middle Eastern history. 

The two epic events were directly re- 
lated to the rising tide of political Islam 




and its violent fringe groups, A driving 
force behind the Israeli-Palestinian rec- 
onciliation was a concern shared by lead- 
ers of both Israel and the PLO that time 
was running out. If they did not act soon, 
they feared, growing support for Islamic 
forces that reject the peace process could 
permanently block the way. A common 
sense of vulnerability that they them- 
selves could be overthrown by Islamic 
militants now has united leaders as dif- 
ferent as Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd, 
Syria’s President Hafez al- Assad and 
Egypt’s President Hosni Mubarak. 

The peace agreement between Israel 
and the PLO has almost universal sup- 
port among Middle Eastern governments. 
And for now, at least, those opposed to 
rule by religious activists-as in Iran-still 
prevail in the Middle East, Nevertheless, 
this may be changing. Those supporting 
Islamic rule have been growing in num- 
bers, The resurgence has been particu- 
larly dramatic in three North African 
countries, Egypt, Algeria and Tunisia. 
Until recently, governments in those na- 
tions had sought accommodation with 
some Islamic opposition groups, but now 
they are locked in deadly confrontation. 

What accounts for this religious re- 
vival throughout the Islamic world, in 
particular in North Africa? Why has it 
sometimes taken a violent turn? U,S. 
policymakers face a dilemma in respond- 
ing to this phenomenon. They are accus- 
tomed to dealing with sovereign states, 
not transnational movements. The West 
“is even more apprehensive about Islam 
than it was about communism, because 
while it knows how to deal with material 
challenges, it has no idea how to go 
about facing a spiritual challenge,” ac- 
cording to Hassan al-Turabi, head of 
Sudan’s National Islamic Front. 

In the new Middle East, the Clinton 
Administration must decide how to help 
its allies in the region deal with the threat 
of militant Islam. At the same time it 
must consider how strongly to press 
those governments to implement U.S. 
foreign policy priorities such as democ- 
racy and human rights. 

Roots of revival 

The Islamic resurgence is part of a 
broader worldwide movement in which 
people, disaffected from their govem- 
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ments and feeling threatened by the ero- 
sion of traditional values, turn to religion 
as a source of identity. This has occurred 
among Hindus in India, Jews in Israel 
and Eastern Orthodox Christians in Rus- 
sia. The process of modernization, which 
took centuries in the West, has been com- 
pressed in much of the rest of the world, 
including the Middle East and North Af- 
rica. “The contemporary Islamic revival 
is a special response to the particular con- 
ditions of the late 20th century and must 
be seen in the context of the conflicts and 
challenges of the modem world,” accord- 
ing to Professor John O. Voll of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 

Historically, there have been periodic 
calls by Muslims for renewal and re- 
form of the faith. The present revival 
had its roots in the late 18th century, 
when the Wahhabis, a militant group in 
the Arabian peninsula, sought to purify 
Islam by going back to its origins, inter- 
preting the Koran (Quran), considered 
the Word of God, literally and abandon- 
ing devotional practices not sanctioned 
by the Prophet Muhammad. In the 19th 
century, Europeans conquered much of 
the Islamic world, and this stimulated a 
profound debate among Muslims as to 
the reasons for their powerlessness. 
Many concluded that their political de- 
cline was rooted in a lack of faith. They 
regarded the time when Muhammad es- 
tablished a state in 7th-century Arabia 
and united religious and political leader- 
ship as a “Golden Age,” and they sought 
to recapture it. 

In the late 1800s a number of other 
reform movements sprang up, led by so- 
called Islamic modernists. These were lay 
political thinkers, not religious scholars, 
or ulema, who tried to strengthen the Is- 
lamic community by emphasizing the 
compatibility of Islam with reason and 
science. Also at this time the idea of pan- 
or a political union of Islamic coun- 
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tries, gained favor. Islamic modernism’s 
primary appeal was to the educated elite, 
however, and by World War I they were 
turning to new definitions of political 
identity. Islamic modernism had failed as 
a political force, but it exerted an intel- 
lectual influence on later reformers. 

The modern Middle East 

The post-World War I breakup of the 
Ottoman Empire, which had ruled large 
parts of the Middle East and North Africa 
for five centuries, gave rise to a number 
of new states. Creations of European 
powers, some of these countries, like 
Lebanon, Iraq and Jordan, had no his- 
torical basis and found it difficult to forge 
a sense of national identity. People found 
themselves arbitrarily joined with mem- 
bers of different religious, tribal and 
linguistic groups. Their only common 
denominators were Islam or “Arabness.” 

European influence peaked in the pe- 
riod between World Wars I and II. The 
British in Egypt, Palestine, Transjordan 
and Iraq, and the French in North Africa 
(Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia), Syria 
and Lebanon, exercised hegemony over 
much of the region. Of the major coun- 
tries in the Middle East, only two — 
Persia (renamed Iran in 1935) and Tur- 
key — retained their independence. 

The most powerful ideological current 
at that time was secular nationalism, as 
exemplified by Mustafa Kemal Ataturk 
(president of Turkey, 1923-38) and Reza 
Pahlavi (shah of Iran, 1925^1). Both 
men did much to modernize their coun- 
tries’ economies and military establish- 
ments. In the process they created a wide 
gap between the ruling elite and the 
people, between leaders and the more re- 
ligious masses. Although the shah for- 
bade the veiling of women and sup- 
pressed the ulema, the clergy retained the 
popular allegiance of most Iranians, as 
demonstrated at the time of the revolu- 
tion in 1978-79. 

The Muslim Brotherhood, founded in 
Egypt in 1928, was the first modem Is- 
lamic movement to attract mass support. 
This movement emphasized that Islam 
was more than a religion: it was a com- 
prehensive system for conducting one’s 
life. By combining social activism with a 
rejection of the materialism of the West 
and opposition to British imperialism, it 
had broad appeal among the poor as well 
as the urban middle class. (It established 
schools, factories and mosques.) 

After World War II, Arab socialism 



‘was the prevailing political ideology in 
Egypt, Algeria and other Arab countries. 
This did not prevent the new elite from 
invoking Islam to justify secular goals, 
which showed the strong continuing in- 
fluence of Islamic modernism. President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser (1956-70), for ex- 
ample, regularly obtained legal decrees 
(fatwas) from the ulema to give his poli- 
cies the tincture of religious legitimacy. 
The Muslim Brotherhood was suppressed 
in 1954 after being accused of trying to 
assassinate Nasser but has continued to 
be an important force in Egyptian politics 
down to the present day. 

The end of ideology 

Israel’s defeat of the armies of Egypt, 
Jordan and Syria in the Six-Day War of 
1967 was a bitter blow to Arab self-es- 
teem. It resulted in the loss of the West 
Bank of the Jordan river and the eastern 
part of the city of Jerusalem, which had 
been under Jordanian administration for 
two decades. It also set off a period of 
soul-searching as to what had gone 
wrong. The ineptitude of Arab armies 
was revealed, and many Arabs felt their 
governments had failed them. The Pales- 
tinians, seeking their own state, con- 
cluded that it was time to take matters 
into their own hands, and some turned to 
terrorism to gain the world’s attention. 

Many others in the region concluded 
that Israel had won because Jews were 
more faithful than they were to their reli- 
gious tradition. Islam, Muslims believed, 
had led them to a glorious civilization in 
the past, and, if properly followed, could 
do so again. Muslims’ disillusionment 
with their leaders went hand in hand with 
a general disenchantment with the West 
and all of its “isms,” including liberalism, 
capitalism, socialism and communism. In 
their search for a guiding ideology, many 
rediscovered Islam: it provided a com- 
prehensive, culturally authentic world- 
view that was not tainted by association 
with the West. 

Some Muslim successes, such as the 
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creditable performance by Arab armies in 
their war with Israel in 1973 and the as- 
sociated Arab oil embargo (which caused 
turmoil in the West), were signs that the 
fortunes of the Islamic world were on the 
upswing at last. The Iranian revolution at 
the end of the decade appeared to demon- 
strate that Islamic forces could triumph 
over those of an impious, autocratic ruler 
closely allied with the U.S. 

Fundamentalists 



Islamic fundamentalism is a term that has 
been loosely applied to the Islamic reli- 
gious revival, to Islam as a political 
force, and to terrorism conducted in the 
name of Islam. The word fundamentalist 
has also been used to describe such 
widely dissimilar governments as those 
of Saudi Arabia, Sudan and Libya, whose 
people practice the predominant Sunni 
form of the Islamic religion. Iran, whose 
people belong to the minority Shiite 
branch of the faith, has also been called 
fundamentalist. 

The word fundamentalism (which has 
no equivalent in Arabic) originated as a 
term to describe a small group of Ameri- 
can Protestant evangelicals in the early 
20th century who rejected liberalism and 
modernity. Indeed, “fundamentalism... is 
one of the responses of organized reli- 
gion to the unique challenges posed to 
traditional societies and belief systems by 
modernity,” according to R. Scott 
Appleby, associate director of The Fun- 
damentalism Project of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. “[Funda- 
mentalists] are dedicated, sometimes 
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fierce, opponents of the modem world’s 
elevation of human reason, material 
goods and historical processes to the 
level of ultimate meaning and value.” A 
term currently in favor among Muslim 
groups themselves and used by outside 
experts is Islamist. 

Many Islamists would like to see the 
Sharia, or Islamic law, replace Western 
legal codes. This medieval law code, 
whose main sources are the Koran and the 
practices (Sunna) and traditions (Hadith) 
of the Prophet, however, fails to address 
explicitly a multitude of contemporary 
issues. Nevertheless it has been inter- 
preted, for example, to forbid the payment 
of interest on bank accounts and, in Saudi 
Arabia, to ban women from driving. Al- 
though the Koran prohibits usury, it does 
not call for veiling and seclusion of 
women. These are practices that arose in 
the early Islamic community. 

The Islamic revival is manifested in a 
genuine increase in personal religiosity 
among many Muslims. This is evident in 
the increased adoption of “Islamic” garb, 
including beards for men and veiling for 
women, the banning of alcohol and rising 
mosque attendance. At the same time, 
there have been mounting protests 
against Western cultural influence, in- 
cluding sexually suggestive clothing, 
magazines and movies. A tendency to re- 
ject the West and to blame their troubles 
on Westerners is common among Islam- 
ists. In the Middle East today, Islam has 
moved from what had for decades ap- 
peared to be a peripheral position to an 
undeniably central one. 



Radical Islam 

A majority of Islamists seek to change 
their societies peacefully; those who ad- 
vocate violence are in the minority. Some 
employ violence in response to govern- 
ment repression; when denied electoral 
victories, as in Algeria, they may take up 
arms. Islamic radicals believe that leaders 
and governments who do not share their 
interpretation of the Sharia are illegiti- 
mate, and they are obliged to wage holy 
war (jihad) against them. Such senti- 
ments, and objections to the spread of 
modem ways in Saudi Arabia, lay behind 
the attempted takeover of the Great 
Mosque in Mecca in November 1979. 

Islamic radicals regard the West as 
seeking to dominate Muslims and see 
Israel as an oppressive outpost of colo- 
nialism. Activists, such as the Hezbollah, 
or Party of God, in Lebanon (thought to 
be behind the bombing of the U.S. Ma- 
rine barracks in Beimt in October 1983), 
believe they have a religious duty to 
wage war on infidels and have persis- 
tently opposed peace with Israel. 

Although they attract attention, Islamic 
radicals are no more typical of most Mus- 
lims than Provisional Irish Republican 
Army terrorists are of most Irish Catho- 
lics. “There is indeed an Islamic revolu- 
tion occurring in many parts of the Mus- 
lim world,” according to Professor John 
L. Esposito of Georgetown University. 
“However, the most significant and per- 
vasive revolution is not that of bombs and 
hostages, but of clinics and schools. It is 
donninated by social activists (teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, dentists) and preachers 
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rather than warriors. The battle is often 
one of the pen, tongue and heart rather 
than the sword. Radicalism and terrorism, 
though capturing the headlines, are a very 
small though at times deadly part of a phe- 
nomenon characterized more by a broad- 
based religiosocial revolution which has 
affected most Muslim societies.” 

Islam vs. the West 

The Islamic revival came as a great sur- 
prise to Western analysts, who had be- 
lieved that as a nation modernizes the 
role of religion recedes. It also came as a 
shock to the regional leadership and the 
elites, schooled in the West, who did not 
see the storm gathering before their eyes 
and found themselves prime targets. The 
overthrow of the shah of Iran in 1979 by 
a coalition of forces led by the Shiite 
cleric. Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, 
provided graphic evidence that a reli- 
gious resurgence was under way. This 
was followed by the assassination of 
Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat 
(1970-81) by a secret organization that 
called itself Holy War. Partly out of fear 
that Iran would export its revolution, 
most Arab states and the U.S. backed 
Iraq in the 1980-88 Iran-Iraq War. The 
war ended in a stalemate, much to the re- 
lief of countries that feared an Iranian 
victory, and the Iranian revolution has 
not been replicated elsewhere. 

After the defeat of Iraq by a United 
Nations coalition in the Persian Gulf war 
of 1991, the power of Islamic groups 
(some of which had supported Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein) seemed 
slight next to the victorious armies of the 
“moderate” Arab states such as Egypt 



T he confrontation between Islam and 
the state is particularly acute in North 
Africa. In three case studies, strong simi- 
larities emerge: deteriorating economic 
conditions, the increasing politicization of 
the Islamists, and the fierce state response. 

EGYPT 

Islam vs. the state 

The present confrontation between Is- 
lamic forces and the Egyptian govern- 
ment has been building for two decades. 
After the death of Nasser in 1970, his 
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and Saudi Arabia. However, the rising 
popular demand for participation in the 
political process has benefited Islamists. 
With the revolution in communications 
technology helping to turn the world into 
a global village, Middle Easterners are 
aware of political changes in the next 
country and the next continent, and they 
feel they are due for a change them- 
selves. Participation in the political sys- 
tem is the rallying cry of Islamists and 
anathema to most governments. 

Given the opportunity, most Islamists 
will participate in elections, and they 
have already joined parliaments in Jor- 
dan, Yemen, Kuwait and Lebanon. Is- 
lamic groups offer the only alternative to 
autocracy in many Middle Eastern coun- 
tries where there are no viable secular 
opposition parties. In Algeria, the Islamic 
Salvation Front won almost half the 
votes cast in parliamentary elections in 
December 1991 and would probably 
have won the runoff elections in January 
1992, if the military had not canceled 
them. In Jordan, on the other hand, Is- 
lamists were trounced in elections last 
November. 

Some more-secular Middle Easterners 
believe governments should invite Islam- 
ists to share power so that the impracti- 
cality of their programs will be revealed 
and they will be forced to share blame for 
unpopular policies. This is already hap- 
pening in Iran. Others are opposed, fear- 
ing that, if given power, Islamists would 
impose an intolerant version of the 
Sharia. “I believe freedom should not be 
given to the enemies of freedom,” says 
Hussein Amin, a former Egyptian ambas- 
sador to Algeria. ■ 



successor, Sadat, sought to legitimize his 
own rule by appealing to Islam. He 
called himself “The Believer President” 
and employed Islamic rhetoric and slo- 
gans. The 1973 war with Israel was por- 
trayed as a jihad; the battle cry of the 
Egyptian troops was Allahu Akbar (God 
Is Great). Sadat also allowed the Mus- 
lim Brotherhood to function openly. 
Sadat calculated that the Islamic groups 
he was cultivating would neutralize the 
influence of the leftists and Nasserites 
who opposed his pro-Western policies. 

While Sadat’s prestige rose abroad af- 
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ter the signing of the Camp David ac- 
cords (1978) and peace treaty with Israel 
(1979), his support within Egypt was rap- 
idly crumbling. His policies, which led to 
an “open-door” economy and a much 
greater U.S. presence, were criticized, as 
was his support for the shah of Iran. In 
1979 he moved to assert greater control 
over Islamic institutions, especially 
mosques. His suppression of dissent, 
both religious and secular, led directly to 
his assassination on October 6, 1981. 

The killers belonged to Holy War, an 
organization whose members came from 
all parts of Egyptian society, including 
the military, university students and radio 
and television workers. As the name im- 
plies, they believed they had to wage a 
Holy War against infidels, among them 
Sadat. Their action was to be a first step 
toward imposing Islamic rule in Egypt. 

Mubarak: growing discontent 

In an attempt to defuse Egyptian anger 
over poor economic and social condi- 
tions, Mubarak, the successor to Sadat 
and current president, gave Islamists 
more freedom to operate. He allowed 
Muslim Brotherhood supporters to run 
for seats in parliament, and they were 
very successful in local elections in 1987. 
While not a legal political party, they 
now constitute the largest opposition 
bloc. Muslim Brotherhood activists con- 
trol key professional syndicates, notably 
those for lawyers, doctors, engineers and 
journalists. They are also influential in 
the media and the educational system, as 
well as among student groups on cam- 
puses. The organization criticizes the 
government for human-rights abuses, 
corruption and the lack of democracy. It 
has also denounced the violence of the 
militants, although some suspect its sin- 
cerity in doing so. 

\^ile tolerating the mainstream Mus- 
lim Brotherhood, the Egyptian govern- 
ment has cracked down on the militant 
Islamic Group, which draws its inspira- 
tion from Sheik Abdel Rahman (at 
present imprisoned in New York City). 

The Islamic Group, originally a stu- 
dent wing of the Muslim Brotherhood, 
later broke with it and established a base 
of support in upper Egypt, particularly in 
the town of Asyut, and in the slums 
around the capital city of Cairo. The 
group propagates its ideas through 
schools, clinics, mosques and the chari- 
ties it controls. Apart from its political 
agenda, the group provides social ser- 
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The U.S. and North Africa 

T he issues confronting the U.S.-how to deal with militant 
religious groups, how strongly to encourage democracy, 
free elections and respect for human rights-apply to 
countries both inside and outside the Islamic world. The coun- 
tries in these case studies, Egypt, Algeria and Tunisia, have 
each had a different pattern of relations with the U.S. 

U.S. ties with North Africa go back to the earliest days of 
the republic. Harassment of American ships by the corsairs (pi- 
rate ships) of the Barbary Coast was the original impetus be- 
hind the formation of the U.S. Navy. It also led to a treaty be- 
tween the U.S. and Algiers in 1795, under which the U.S. 
agreed to pay an annual tribute to safeguard its shipping. Simi- 
lar treaties followed with Tripoli (the capital of present-day 
Libya) in 1796 and Tunis (1799). The annual tribute to Algiers 
was abolished in 1816, and Barbary piracy was suppressed after 
joint action by the European powers in 1819. 

For the next 120 years, the U.S. had little reason to get in- 
volved in North Africa. With Algeria and Tunisia French colo- 
nies, and Egypt under British tutelage, the U.S. saw no reason 
to interfere. Only during World War n, when U.S. troops were 
sent to help evict Axis forces, did many Americans learn about 
the area. Not until the French territories reached independence 
was there a pressing need to formulate policies toward them. 

With the notable exception of Egypt, the U.S. did not have 
important interests in North Africa during the cold war other 
than to exclude the Soviet Union and secure American lines of 
communication in the Mediterranean. In the new Middle East, 
the fact is that Algeria and Tunisia are not particularly impor- 
tant to the U.S. The same cannot be said of the Islamic 
movements. 



In the past, U.S. ties with Algeria were cool — it was re- 
garded as a Soviet client, strongly opposed to Israel and a lead- 
ing anti-imperialist at the UN and in Third World forums. Eco- 
nomic relations were another matter, however, with the U.S. 
importing oil and natural gas. Algeria played an important role 
in negotiating an end to the Iranian hostage crisis in early 1981, 
for which the U.S. was grateful. But Algerians always chafed at 
the U.S. preference for closer relations with its neighbor and ri- 
val, the pro-West Morocco. 

U.S. relations with Tunisia have traditionally been warm. 
The U.S. has provided about a third of independent Tunisia’s 
economic and military assistance, although the amount is small 
(around $1.4 billion in the period 1957-90). Military aid was 
aimed at fortifying the country against Libya. Tunisia under 
Bourguiba was pro-West and closely tied to France. In October 
1985, an Israeli air raid on PLO headquarters in Tunis, Tunisia’s 
capital, provoked an anti-American outcry. For years the main 
U.S. concern was the stability of the government. While the 
succession to Bourguiba was peaceful, social problems have not 
been solved, so Tunisia’s future remains in question. 

U.S. relations with Egypt, perhaps the most influential Arab 
country and closest U.S. ally in the Middle East, are another 
matter entirely. Ties were tense during the presidency of 
Nasser, a secular nationalist who promoted pan-Arabism and 
accepted Soviet military support. But they blossomed under 
President Sadat, who broke with the Soviets and signed a peace 
treaty with Israel. Sadat’s assassination contributed to the U.S. 
perception of a serious “Islamic threat” to its interests in the 
Middle East. Egypt has received $35 billion in U.S. financial 
assistance since 1975. 

The U.S. regards President Mubarak as a key force for mod- 
eration. Many Americans have noted, however, that in order to 
defuse explosive tensions between the Cairo government and 
Islamists, Egypt will have to make reforms. ■ 
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vices where the government’s are lack- 
ing: for example, it supplied rapid relief 
after a major earthquake struck Cairo in 
1992. 

In 1993 the Islamic Group stepped up 
its struggle with the state. It battled with 
Coptic Christians, an important minority, 
in Asyut, and attacked security officials 
and cabinet ministers throughout the 
country. Nobel Prize winner Naguib 
Mahfouz, whose novel. The Children of 
Our Street, was considered disrespectful 
of Islam, is reportedly at the top of its 
death list. The Islamic Group has also 
warned foreign tourists not to visit Egypt, 
and several have been killed. As a result, 
tourism, Egypt’s largest employer and 
foreign-exchange earner, experienced a 
30% to 40% drop-off in business in the 
first half of 1993. 

The crackdown 

By October 1993 over 200 people had 
been killed in politically related violence, 
and the government responded force- 
fully, rounding up thousands of suspects. 
Since October 1992 militants have been 
tried in military courts, ensuring that their 
cases will be heard rapidly without possi- 
bility of appeal or problems with proce- 
dural rights. Last August, a civilian court 
acquitted all those charged with assassi- 
nating the speaker of parliament in 1990, 
finding that some confessions had been 
obtained by torture. In June 1993, the 
first executions of Islamists in a de- 
cade — since the trial of Sadat’s murder- 
ers — took place. 

Many Egyptians disapprove of the 
yiolence. After the assassination of a po- 
lice general in March 1993 in upper 
Egypt, thousands of mourners attended 
his funeral in protest. Some charge that 
Egypt’s Islamist organizations are just as 
authoritarian as the government. Accord- 
ing to sociologist Sami Zubaida, “Far 
from being popular organizations, the Is- 
lamic associations constitute the instru- 
ment by which the Islamist current con- 
trols and directs the masses. They do not 
encourage or foster autonomous popular 
organization or action, but treat the 
masses as objects of religious reform and 
control.” 

Most observers believe that military 
measures alone will not eradicate the 
problem. The support for the Islamists 
arises from popular frustration with 
rigged elections, poor job prospects and a 
low standard of living. The average sal- 
^y of a government employee is $50 a 
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month, and some 23% of the population 
live in absolute poverty, according to the 
United Nations Development Program. 
The New York Times, reflecting a com- 
monly held view, editorialized: “Mr. 
Mubarak’s inbred, bureaucratic and unre- 
sponsive regime has lost touch with the 
needs and feelings of large numbers of 
ordinary Egyptians. The Islamic insur- 
gency, fueled by the fiery rhetoric of 
Sheik Omar Abdel Rahman and others, 
has survived repression and grown as 
much through government incompetence 
as through fundamentalist fanaticism.” 

In January 1993, Mubarak said that he 
was trying to spare Egypt the fate of Al- 
geria. His strategy is evidently to deny 
Islamists a role in the political process. But 
by lumping all Islamists together, he risks 
alienating voices for moderation. Muslim 
Brotherhood leaders warn that any crack- 
down will only swell the ranks of the mili- 
tants, something the government wants to 
avoid. 

ALGERIA 

Democracy aborted 

In Algeria, a French colony from 1830 to 
1962, Islam provided a focus of identity 
distinct from that of the colonizer, espe- 
cially during the bitter war for indepen- 
dence (1954-62). Afterward, the state 
embarked on a socialist course under the 
leadership of the military and the domi- 
nant political party, the National Libera- 
tion Front (I^N), which had led the 
struggle against the French. Under 
Houari Boumediene (1965-78), the state 
had healthy revenues from the sale of oil 
and natural gas and was able to provide 
jobs and economic progress while exert- 
ing close control over society. It moni- 
tored Islamic activities through its Minis- 
try of Religious Affairs, which adminis- 
tered an estimated 5,000 mosques. 

As in Iran, the state acquired the trap- 
pings of a modernized nation, but the cul- 
tural identity of most Algerians lay in Is- 
lam. When oil revenues plunged from 
$13 billion per year in 1985 to $8 billion 
thereafter, the economy deteriorated and 
discontent mounted. The lack of jobs, sti- 
fling bureaucracy, poor education and 
government control of the media led to 
demands for more freedom. 

As in other Islamic countries, this 
malaise has been increasingly expressed 
in a return to religion. The Iranian revo- 
lution provided a strong source of inspi- 
ration for the dispossessed and dispirited. 



Islamists, who had built their own net- 
work of private mosques, blamed the 
secular elite who had governed them for 
a quarter of a century for depriving them 
of the fruits of independence. 

Riots and reforms 

The government of Col. Chadli Benjedid 
(1979-92) attempted to impose economic 
reforms and introduce limited democrati- 
zation. However, the measures employed 
were not aggressive enough to make a 
real difference. By 1988, when consumer 
subsidies were sharply curtailed, more 
than a quarter of the work force was un- 
employed. “By the end of the 1980s there 
was an enormous gap between revolu- 
tionary rhetoric and the oppressive nature 
of Algeria’s domestic political economic 
order,” according to Professor John P. 
Entelis of Fordham University. 

The result was major rioting in Octo- 
ber 1988. Some dubbed this the couscous 
revolt, a reference to the staple food then 
in short supply. The government soon re- 
gained control, and Benjedid instituted 
unprecedented changes to permit political 
pluralism. The monopoly of the FLN on 
senior government and military posts was 
ended. A new constitution of February 
1989 guaranteed freedom of expression 
and the right to form political associa- 
tions. In July 1989, a multiparty political 
system was approved that gave the first 
opportunity for the opposition, including 
the Islamists, to demonstrate their 
strength. Algeria briefly became the fre- 
est country in the Arab world. 

Rise of the FIS 

These riots and reforms presaged the rise 
of a politically powerful Islamic move- 
ment in Algeria. The Islamic Salvation 
Front (FIS), led by Abbasi Madani, a uni- 
versity professor, quickly became the 
dominant political force in the country. 
The FIS emphasized the necessity of 
winning political power so it could insti- 
tute Islamic government. Its style was 
populist. ‘The leaders of the FIS... speak 
a religious language, but this language is 
not theological — it is political, social and 
economic,” according to the Algerian so- 
ciologist Lahouari Addi. Like the Mus- 
lim Brotherhood in Egypt, the FIS car- 
ried out social- welfare activities. (It ob- 
tained significant funding from Saudi 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf states, but 
this dried up due to Algerians’ support 
for Saddam Hussein during the Persian 
Gulf war.) 
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The FIS won a major victory in the 
June 1990 municipal and provincial elec- 
tions, completely overshadowing the 
FLN. In December 1991 parliamentary 
elections, it won 188 seats out of 430. 
One of the losing candidates. Belaid 
Abdessalam (a well-known former cabi- 
net minister), complained afterward, “I 
wasn’t beaten by a political party, I was 
beaten by God.” 

The FIS victory represented a massive 
vote of no confidence in the Benjedid 
government. It did not necessarily mean 
a majority of Algerians wanted an Is- 
lamic government. Algeria has a long 
legacy of secularism, yet no strong secu- 
lar party contested the election. In fact, 
due to low turnout, less than a quarter of 
registered voters actually cast ballots for 
the FIS, and, compared to the 1990 elec- 
tions, the FIS received over a million 
fewer votes. 

Runoff elections were scheduled for 
January 1992, with the FIS expected to 
win a parliamentary majority. However, 
before they could t^e place, the military 
stepped in and pressured the president to 
resign, annulled the elections and out- 
lawed the FIS. Since then, Algeria has 
been governed by a military- dominated 
High State Council. 

The ‘dirty war’ 

What would have happened if the elec- 
tions had been held and the FIS had won 
control of parliament? Would it have re- 
spected the demo- ^ 
cratic process that | 
led it to power? No 
one knows. It is 
clear that the FIS 
would have tried 
to establish the 
Sharia as the 
source of law and 
would have made 
social equality in 
employment and 
housing a priority. 

It would likely 
have imposed “Is- 
lamic standards” 
on women to en- 
sure their mod- 
esty. Whether it 
would have re- 
spected the rights 
of secular Algeri- 
ans is an open 
question. 

Since January 

O 




1992, the Algerian government has been 
locked in an escalating struggle with the 
FIS, now transformed into a guerrilla 
army whose strength is estimated at 

10.000 to 15,000. (Included are some 

1.000 Algerian veterans of the war in 
Afghanistan.) The FIS has launched 
attacks against security forces, top gov- 
ernment officials and leading intellectu- 
als. The government is routinely resort- 
ing to torture in retaliation. In April 1993, 
in an admission of defeat, the govern- 
ment sent 15,000 troops to occupy 
Algiers. “This is an increasingly dirty 
war, one in which both sides have 
decided that normal rules of decency 
cannot prevail,” according to Francis 
Ghiles of the London Financial Times. 

The government is no closer to solv- 
ing the major social and economic prob- 
lems that led people to vote against it in 
the first place. Much support for the FIS 
now seems to come from those disgusted 
with the government’s inability to stimu- 
late economic growth and restart the po- 
litical process. Even junior officers in the 
military have collaborated with the Is- 
lamists in some attacks. “Algerians are 
increasingly weary and cynical. There is 
widespread despair at the inability and 
lack of will among the country’s leaders 
to do anything more than remain in 
power through force,” commented The 
Middle East magazine. 

Unlike Iran, where revolution was 
carried out in the streets, Algerian Islam- 



ists were on the brink of winning power 
fairly, only to have it taken away from 
them. By the fall of 1993, the FIS was 
tom by internal disputes and accused by 
the government of assassinating a num- 
ber of public figures, including, in Au- 
gust a former prime minister. The FIS 
has now set up a leadership in exile. So 
far the government has resisted pressure 
to negotiate with the FIS, and prospects 
for an end to the strife, which has re- 
sulted in over 2,000 deaths since January 
1992, are poor. 

TUNISIA 

Continuing standoff 

Tunisia, like Algeria part of French 
North Africa, was a protectorate from 
1883 until 1956. After independence, un- 
der the leadership of President Habib 
Bourguiba, who had led the national 
struggle against the French, Tunisia de- 
nied Islamists a role in state policy. 
Bourguiba governed through a mass or- 
ganization, the Neo-Destour party (later 
renamed the Destourian Socialist party). 
After three decades in power and with 
social unrest growing, Bourguiba was 
ousted in 1987 by Zine al-Abidine Ben 
Ali, the current president. 

Ben Ali took steps to introduce de- 
mocracy and permitted Islamists more 
freedom, but he did not allow them to run 
for office. Like Sadat and Mubarak in 
Egypt, Ben Ali employed Islamic slogans 
and symbols to 
win Islamist sup- 
port; he observed 
Ramadan (Islam’s 
annual month of 
fasting from dawn 
to sunset), and 
posters portrayed 
him in the white 
robes of a hajji 
(one who has 
made a pilgrimage 
to Mecca) during 
the 1989 election. 

As in Egypt 
and Algeria, when 
social discontent 
mounted in Tuni- 
sia in the 1980s, 
Islamic groups 
became the focus 
of opposition to 
the government. 
They accused the 
French-speaking 




JANUARY 1 0, 1 992: Tens of thousands gathered for Friday prayers at a mosque in Algiers to hear 
their leaders predict ah FIS victory in the upcoming election. The next day the election was 
canceled. 
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elite, whom Bourguiba had promoted, of 
betraying the country and demanded the 
imposition of Islamic law. Their leader, 
Rashid Ghannoushi, founded the most 
important of the Islamic groups, the Is- 
lamic Tendency Movement (MTI) in 
1981. 

Ghannoushi’ s group started out as a 
supposedly nonpolitical Koran Preserva- 
tion Society, but was subsequently trans- 
formed into a political movement. Draw- 
ing members from a broad spectrum of 
society, Ghannoushi addressed their con- 
cerns — notably jobs, political participa- 
tion and a rejection of Western cultural 
imperialism. He took his message to 
mosques and university campuses, where 
more and more students adopted “Is- 
lamic” garb. 

Ben Ali’s accession to power and his 
call for a multiparty system encouraged 
the Islamists. However, the success of 
MTI supporters running as independents 
in the 1989 elections, and the strong 
showing of the FIS in Algerian elections 
the following year, frightened the Tunis 
government. Ben Ali refused to legalize 
the MTI (in 1989 it changed its name to 
the Renaissance party), which prevented 
it from participating in elections. He 
claimed that doing so could lead to an Is- 
lamic state that would not respect the 
rights of secularly oriented Tunisians. In 
particular, it might try to undo the Per- 



sonal Status Code, which guaranteed 
women’s rights. (The pronouncements of 
the MTI on the subject of democracy 
were ambiguous; some members clearly 
opposed it.) 

The government’s refusal to permit 
the Renaissance party to participate 
openly in political life has led to the 
radicalization of the movement and in- 
creasingly violent confrontations with the 
state. In its crackdown, the government 
has been accused by Amnesty Interna- 
tional of abusing human rights, particu- 
larly those of women whose relatives 
were partisans of the Renaissance party. 

As in Algeria, hopes of political lib- 
eralization in Tunisia were raised and 
then dashed. Ben Ali has not introduced 
the democracy he promised upon taking 
office, and he rules in a dictatorial man- 
ner like his predecessor. He is expected 
to be a candidate in the March 1994 
presidential elections and has hinted that 
the five legal opposition parties (not 
including the Islamists, who appear to 
have popular support) will be allowed 
to join parliament. As in Egypt and Al- 
geria, the secular opposition in Tunisia 
so far has failed to offer a viable alter- 
native. As in Egypt, tourism is a key 
sector of Tunisia’s economy, providing 
some 20% of foreign revenues, and any 
escalation of the unrest would have seri- 
ous consequences. ■ 



The U.S., Islam 
and North Africa 



A fter the landmark reconciliation 
between Israel and the PLO last Sep- 
tember, Middle East politics, and U.S. 
foreign policy, will no longer be the 
same. Although not a party to the secret 
talks that produced the agreement, the 
U.S. and President Clinton are to be the 
main guarantors of the most significant 
regional peace pact since the Egyptian- 
Israeli peace treaty of 1979. The normal- 
ization of relations between Israel and 
neighboring Arab states-Jordan, Syria 
and Lebanon-which is expected to fol- 
low in the near future, would remove a 
significant source of tension within the 
region. 

With the collapse of the Soviet Union 



in 1991, the strategic significance of the 
Middle East-a long-time rationale for 
U.S. involvement-has been reduced. 
Tensions between the U.S. and states that 
were formerly regarded as Soviet clients, 
such as Algeria and Syria, have dissi- 
pated. The former Soviet threat, how- 
ever, has now been replaced in the minds 
of many by “Islamic fundamentalism.” 
Although the settlement with the Pales- 
tinians was reached over the Islamists’ 
objections, it will not necessarily result 
in any decline in support for Islam. “The 
Arab-Israeli conflict did not make the 
Islamic movement,” according to 
Professor Richard W. Bulliet of Colum- 
bia University, “and peace between 
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Arabs and Israelis will not break it.” 

How to deal with a transnational phe- 
nomenon like Islam is causing consterna- 
tion among policymakers. The U.S. ap- 
pears to have little leverage on the Mus- 
lim masses. What can, or should, the 
U.S. do? 

U.S. dilemmas 

President Clinton noted at the UN on 
September 27 that “the end of the cold 
war did not bring us to the millennium of 
peace. Indeed, it simply removed the lid 
from many caldrons of ethnic, religious 
and territorial animosity.” He might have 
added that some of the most threatening 
caldrons are in the Middle East and 
North Africa. 

So far the Administration has made 
few policy pronouncements regarding the 
Islamic world. Anthony Lake, the Presi- 
dent’s national security adviser, noted 
last September that “we will extend every 
expression of friendship to those of the 
Islamic faith who abide in peace and tol- 
erance. But we will provide every resis- 
tance to militants who distort Islamic 
doctrines and seek to expand their influ- 
ence by force.” 

The Administration has taken a firm 
stand against what it terms the “backlash 
states,” such as Iran and Iraq, that it 
charges are likely to sponsor terrorism 
and trade in weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. It seeks to isolate them and, if di- 
rectly threatened, strike back. The U.S. 
appears to have endorsed the idea, pro- 
moted by Israel, Egypt and Saudi Arabia, 
that Iran and Sudan are the main instiga- 
tors of Islamic militancy. The role of for- 
eign support is a complex one to assess, 
however, since the countries where the 
Islamists operate have enough internal 
problems to account for religiously in- 
spired unrest. 

President Mubarak has claimed that 
the World Trade Center bombing could 
have been avoided had the U.S. listened 
to his warnings that Islamic extremists 
were operating here. He has also seemed 
to suggest that the U.S. created a mon- 
ster when it encouraged fundamentalist 
Muslims in Afghanistan to take up arms 
and fight the Soviets. An estimated 
20,000 to 30,000 Arab volunteers poured 
into Afghanistan, inspired by thoughts 
of Holy War. Some 6,000 of them were 
involved in the fighting that eventually 
forced the Soviets out and contributed 
to the success of U.S. policy. Now secu- 
rity officials in Algeria, Tunisia and 
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TANKS PATROL DOWNTOWN ALGIERS in October 1988 after a week of rioting by youths and 
Islamists protesting declining living standards. President Benjedid responded by planning a 
referendum on political and economic reforms. 



Egypt complain that these so-called 
Afghans have returned home to stir up 
trouble. 

U.S. policy options 

There are three major questions to be ad- 
dressed by U.S. policymakers as they 
search for a way to deal with Islam and 
politics in three North African nations. 

□ 1. Is the Islamic revival a threat to 
U,S. interests? 

Judith Miller, a writer for The New 
York Times, believes the rise of militant 
Islamic governments “would be a catas- 
trophe for democrats and Western- 
minded Arabs in the region.” In her view, 
the Clinton Administration should reject 
the assumption that Islamic forces are 
destined to come to power in the Middle 
East, and the U.S. should reaffirm its be- 
lief in the necessity of keeping temporal 
and spiritual power separate. 

Professor Esposito believes the Is- 
lamic revival should be regarded more as 
a challenge to the West’s complacency 
than as a threat to be feared. He com- 
ments, “movements are more often moti- 
vated by objection to specific Western 
policies than by cultural hostility.... U.S. 
presence and policy, not a genetic hatred 
for Americans, is often the primary moti- 
vating force behind acts against Ameri- 
can government, business and military 
interests.” He urges that Americans make 
a greater effort to differentiate between 
Islamic movements-those that are mod- 
erate and those that are extremist. “U.S. 
perception of a monolithic ‘Islamic 
threat’ often contributes to support for 
repressive governments in the Muslim 
world and thus to the creation of a self- 
fulfilling prophecy.” 

□ 2. Should the U.S. continue to sup- 
port friendly governments if they op- 
pose free elections and violate human 
rights? 

Past Administrations have regarded 
stability and the willingness to work with 
the West as the main criteria for regional 
allies. Despite the shortcomings of the 
Egyptian and Saudi Arabian govern- 
ments, many Americans believe they are 
more likely to contribute to stability in 
the Middle East than Islamists who, if 
given power, might impose an intolerant, 
anti-Western order. On the other hand, if 
the U.S. wants to encourage free elec- 
tions, it must be prepared to accept the 
increasing number of Islamists elected to 
office. By not condemning the overturn 
of election results in Algeria in 1991, the 
O 




U.S. appeared to side with the forces of 
repression. The U.S. also has not criti- 
cized the October 1993 referendum (a 
patently unfair single-candidate contest) 
which guaranteed President Mubarak an- 
other six years in power. “So long as the 
Islamist movements are given no voice in 
politics, there can be no surprise that 
their rhetoric will be shrill and their 
stance uncompromising,” according to 
Boston University political scientist 
Augustus Richard Norton. “In contrast, 
well-designed strategies of political in- 
clusion hold great promise for facilitating 
essential political change.” 

Human rights are a concern of the op- 
position in all Middle Eastern countries, 
and what they see as U.S. reticence on 
this subject leads Islamists to charge that 
the U.S. is employing a double standard. 
Secretary of State Warren M. Christo- 
pher has noted that respect for human 
rights generally leads to peaceful and 
stable countries, and he has served notice 
that the U.S. would hold countries to a 
universal standard. Does this mean that 
the U.S. is prepared to put pressure on 
Egypt, which has been accused of serious 
human rights violations by international 
watchdog groups? 

□ 3. Should the U.S. attach strings on 
aid to Egypt (currently running at $2 
billion per year)? 

Should the U.S. insist that the Egyp- 
tian government eliminate corruption and 
make greater economic reforms before 
more money is advanced? Or is Egypt’s 
contribution to the peace process and re- 



gional stability so valuable that economic 
mismanagement and corruption there can 
be tolerated? 

Observers are unanimous that the ap- 
peal of Islamic movements would be 
blunted if the economic situation in their 
respective countries improved. This will 
soon be put to the test in Gaza and the 
West Bank, where an infusion of cash, 
along with a recognized political role, 
may reduce the appeal of Hamas, a radi- 
cal Palestinian group that has opposed 
peace with Israel. 

★ ★ ★ 

Former President Jimmy Carter, who has 
been deeply involved with Middle East 
politics for over a decade, recently com- 
plained that Americans’ “obsession” with 
Islam is unfair. He told newsmen, “I 
think there is too much of an inclination 
in this country to look on Muslims as in- 
herently terrorist or inherently against the 
West. I don’t see that when I meet these 
people.” With peace in prospect for the 
Israelis and Palestinians, more energy 
and resources should be released to ad- 
dress the grievances that have bred mal- 
aise throughout the Middle East. 

Although a religious revival among 
mainstream Muslims is likely to con- 
tinue, the introduction of political and 
economic reforms would help undercut 
the rationale for religiously inspired vio- 
lence against governments throughout 
the region, many of whom have close ties 
to the U.S. fl 
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1. Should the U.S. press the Mubarak 
government harder to introduce demo- 
cratic reforms and respect human rights? 
Or should it refrain from criticizing a 
valuable friend who helped bring about 
the Israeli-Palestinian settlement? 

2. According to Saudi Arabia’s King 
Fahd, “the prevailing democratic system 
in the world is not suitable for us in this 
region, for our peoples’ composition and 
traits are different from the traits of that 
world.” Do you agree or disagree? 



3. Algeria briefly enjoyed a multiparty 
political system. Was the subdued U.S. 
response to the cancellation of the Alge- 
rian elections consistent with American 
support of democracy? 

4. Some observers see the rise of mili- 
tant Islamic groups as a danger to the 
U.S. Others do not consider the various 
Islamic political movements a threat but, 
they warn, if the U.S. continues to sup- 
port authoritarian governments, it will 
end up radicalizing moderates. What are 
your views? 

5. What accounts for the widespread 
support Islamist groups have attracted in 
North Africa and elsewhere in the 
Middle East? In Egypt and Algeria, con- 



frontation between the government and 
Islamists has recently replaced coopera- 
tion. Could this have been avoided? 
What would reverse the trend? 

6. Do you think the reconciliation be- 
tween Israel and the P.L.O. will dampen 
or stimulate the Islamic resurgence? 

7. Author Salman Rushdie has com- 
plained that if “the mullahs get all the 
headlines while progressive, modernizing 
voices are treated as minor and mar- 
ginal... then the fundamentalists are be- 
ing allowed to set the agenda.” Have the 
views of the nonviolent majority of Mus- 
lims been overlooked? Who is to blame 
for the stereotype of the Islamic funda- 
mentalist as a bomb-throwing terrorist? 
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Islam and Politics 



ISSUE A. In its relations with Egypt, Algeria and Tunb 
sia, the U.S. should give its highest priority to (check one 
only): 

1. Supporting governments that back Arab- 

Israeli peace process. 

2. Promoting free elections. 

3. Supporting human rights. 

4. Encouraging economic and social reforms. 

5. Supporting repression of Islamic movements. 

6. Other, or comment 
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ISSUE A. To further the national interest, the U.S. 
should (choose one): 



1 . Expand NATO to include nations from the 
former Warsaw Pact. 



2. Maintain NATO as it is. 

3. Withdraw from NATO. 
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ISSUE B. With regard to the Islamic revival, do you con- 
sider it a threat to U.S. interests in the Middle East? 

□ 1. Yes. 

□ 2. No. 



ISSUE B. With regard to the Islamic revival, do you con- 
sider it a threat to U.S. interests in the Middle East? 

□ 1. Yes. 

□ 2. No. 



ISSUE B* In East Asia and the Western Pacific, the U.S. 
should: 



ISSUE B* In East Asia and the Western Pacific, the U.S. 
should: 



YES 



NO 



YES 



NO 



1. Maintain the present military and 

naval posture in the region. □ □ 

2. Withdraw troops from South Korea 
and Japan while maintaining present 

naval posture in the region. □ □ 

3. Reduce present military and naval 

posture in the region. □ □ 

4. Negotiate overall arms reductions 

with the other powers of the region. □ □ 

ISSUE C* With regard to America *s democratic mission, 
the U.S. should: 



1 . Maintain the present military and 
naval posture in the region. 

2. Withdraw troops from South Korea 
and Japan while maintaining present 
naval posture in the region. 

3. Reduce present military and naval 
posture in the region. 

4. Negotiate overall arms reductions 
with the other powers of the region. 



□ 

□ 

□ 



YES 



1. Restore democracy in Haiti. 

2. Deploy U.S. forces to act as 
peacekeepers under United Nations 
command. 

3. Deploy U.S. forces to act as 
peacekeepers under U.S. command. 



NO 

□ 



NO 

□ 



ISSUE C. With regard to America ’s democratic mission, 

the U.S. should: 

YES 

1. Restore democracy in Haiti. □ 

2. Deploy U.S. forces to act as 

peacekeepers under United Nations 
command. □ 

3. Deploy U.S. forces to act as 
peacekeepers under U.S. command. □ 
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New world disorder? 

U.S. in search of a role 

In the post-cold-war world, America’s vital interests are likely to remain the stability of 
Europe, the balance of power in East Asia and the Western Pacific, and the economic 
and military security of North America. These interests must be tied to the larger 
interest of promoting global growth and equity. 



by James Chace 
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T WOULD BE AN 

irony of fate if 
my Administra- 
tion had to deal chiefly 
with foreign affairs” — so 
said Woodrow Wilson in 
1 9 1 3 as he left Princeton, 

N.J., for his first inaugu- 
ration in Washington, 

D.C. President William 
Jefferson Clinton might 
well have echoed these 
words as he boarded the 
plane from Little Rock, 

Arkansas, to the White 
House in January 1993. 

Bedevilled by an endless 
war in the former Yugo- 
slavia, a humanitarian 

mission gone sour in Somalia, seemingly intractable 
authoritarianism in Haiti and the threatened erosion of the inter- 
national trading system, the President and his aides spent much 
of their first year in office struggling to define U.S. goals. 

The cold war, after all, had provided two superpowers with 
the means to control vast areas of the globe. It was a bipolar 
world that enforced stability within respective spheres of influ- 
ence. With the collapse of the Soviet empire in 1991, however, 
the simmering conflicts that had never been resolved after the 
breakdown of the Ottoman and Austro-Hungarian empires 
boiled over. With the further retreat of Russian power, newly 
emancipated countries on the periphery of the former Soviet 
Union came into conflict with one another. In Georgia, in Ar- 
menia, in Central Asia, ethnic and religious conflict is likely to 
be quelled only if Russia asserts a neo-imperial role, and as 




1993 drew to a close 
that was precisely what 
was happening. 

Haiti: setback 
for democracy 

For the U.S., tur- 
moil was also raging 
within its own sphere 
of influence. In Haiti, 
the unwillingness of 
the military to step 
down and restore the 
freely elected, populist 
president. Father Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide, 
posed a dangerous 
problem for an Ameri- 
can government that 
had always preferred stability in the Caribbean-Central Ameri- 
can region. Even if the Clinton Administration had wanted to 
leave Haiti to the Haitians, that was not advisable because of 
the likelihood that continued political and economic repression 
would lead to new boatloads of refugees streaming to Floridian 
shores. In addition, there was a significant Haitian minority in 
New York City and Miami, Florida, that would continue to 
press Washington to reinstate Aristide, by force if necessary. 

To this end, the Clinton Administration believed it had an 
agreement, signed July 3, 1993, with the Haitian military that 
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would allow Aristide to return to power; but when an American 
troopship appeared off Port-au-Prince carrying more than 200 
American “combat engineers and technical advisers” who were 
to train and “professionalize” the Haitian military, it was 
greeted by scores of civilians shouting anti-Aristide slogans and 
brandishing automatic weapons. In response, the Administra- 
tion had the ship turn back and found itself once again hoping 
that increased economic pressure would bring the military to 
heel. 

Finally, in Somalia, the ostensibly humanitarian mission of 
feeding a starving population — which the departing President 
George Bush had willed as a dubious legacy to his successor — 
had turned into a political and military nightmare. Clinton’s 
people had initially endorsed the policy of United Nations Sec- 
retary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali, who had decided that 
Somali clan leader. General Mohammed Farah Aidid, should be 
pursued and punished for killing on June 5, 1993, 24 Pakistani 
soldiers who were in Mogadishu as part of the UN peacekeep- 
ing force. By the fall, Washington was rethinking this policy 
but had apparently not communicated this to the U.S. com- 
mander there, who had final approval over the use of U.S. 
troops as part of the UN mission. On October 3^, U.S. Army 
Rangers found themselves surrounded by about 400 of Aidid’ s 
men. Within hours, television screens were displaying pictures 
of corpses of American soldiers being dragged through the 
streets. 

Somalia: U.S. to pull out 

For the Clinton Administration, enough was enough. On Oc- 
tober 7, the President announced that 15,000 reinforcements 
would be sent to Somalia to protect our soldiers, but also that 
U.S. military personnel would be withdrawn by March 31, 
1994. Our motives, he explained, were pure and our hands were 
clean. But with no discernible national interest involved, 
Clinton was finally prepared to seek a political solution to what 
had always been a political problem. The tragedy of Somalia 
resulted from warring military and political factions; the suffer- 
ing of the Somalia people did not result from a natural disaster 
like a famine but rather from a political disaster. Once Somalia 
had ceased to be even remotely important as a staging ground 



for cold-war rivalries in East Africa and the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union had stopped giving aid to its dictator, it disintegrated. 
But the U.S. had never admitted that what brought us into So- 
malia probably required nothing less than a neocolonial UN 
trusteeship. 

Nafta victory 

While the U.S. may prefer to forsake the use of force in So- 
malia, Haiti and the remnants of the Communist empire, Wash- 
ington nonetheless has no intention of withdrawing from the 
world. Clinton’s successful campaign to gain congressional 
endorsement for an open-trading system through passage of the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (Nafta) testified to his 
internationalist commitment. But at the end of the first year of a 
new Administration, it was also apparent that the President had 
signally failed to define America’s mission — unless it be to 
contain chaos and to make the world safe for democracy, fol- 
lowing once again in the footsteps of President Wilson— or, as 
national security adviser Anthony Lake put it when asked to 
define what comes to mind when Clinton’s foreign policy is 
mentioned, “pragmatic neo-Wilsonian.” 

Attitudes, not policies 

On another occasion, Lake spoke of the Administration’s 
Strategy as the “enlargement of the world’s free community of 
market democracies.” Such a policy, however, is likely to prove 
quixotic: there are market economies, especially in Asia, that 
are not by America’s definition democratic, just as there are 
democracies that are committed to a very large measure of cen- 
tralized control, as in India. Other than Lake’s high-minded 
neo-Wilsonianism, there was nothing said that would clearly 
delineate the central contours of American foreign policy. 
When Secretary of State Warren Christopher testified before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on November 4, 1993, he 
offered familiar nostrums of the “overarching priorities” of 
American foreign policy: “the security of our nation;” “the 
prosperity of our people,” and the advancement of “our demo- 
cratic values.” 

But these are attitudes not policies. Without even a rough 
roadmap to lead us safely into a new internationalism that 
avoids either a latter-day Pax Americana or an illusionary isola- 
tionism, the signal absence of an articulated foreign policy can 
only contribute to disorder abroad and confusion at home. 

National interests 

What are America’s national interests? Are they so diffi- 
cult to define for a broad public? To what extent are they 
long-standing and to what extent have they changed in a world 
where the linkages between domestic and foreign policies, as 
President Clinton himself has pointed out, have become 
indivisible? 

As most Americans now recognize, the U.S. emerged from 
the cold war geopolitically dominant but economically im- 
paired. With the 12-nation European Community (EC) politi- 
cally divided and Japan still in the shadow of its wartime atroci- 
ties, neither has been able to assume global responsibilities 
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commensurate with its 
economic strength; yet 
with the disappearance 
of the Soviet threat both 
have been increasingly 
unwilling to follow 
Washington’s every 
command. Without eco- 
nomic strength to match 
its military might, any 
American claim to be 
anything but a military 
superpower is a hollow 
one. 

American foreign 
policy in the 1990s will 
therefore have to choose 
its goals and targets 
much more carefully. In 
newspaper columnist 
Walter Lippmann’s defi- 
nition, it will have to 
bring into balance, with a fair surplus of power in reserve, the 
nation’s commitments and the nation’s capabilities. The U.S. 
may be the only truly global power at the end of the 20th cen- 
tury — but neither the American people nor their political lead- 
ers are likely to regard this as an unmixed blessing. 

In little more than a decade the U.S. has gone from being a 
creditor nation to a debtor nation that owes the world almost 
half a trillion dollars. To finance our standard of living we 
printed money from 1967 to 1979; from 1980 to the present, we 
borrowed money, both from abroad, and now increasingly from 
ourselves. This money has not and does not go into investment 
and savings. It finances consumer buying, our VCRs and our 
walking shoes. In 1985 we deliberately drove down the value of 
the dollar in order to get rid of our trade deficit, but we have not 
succeeded. What we have to learn is that you cannot repair an 
economy with a weak currency. 

So in considering any new foreign policy agenda in defense 
of our national interests, we have to keep in mind that the U.S. 
must first and foremost restore its economy to solvency. 
America’s fiscal deficit — $290.3 billion for fiscal year 1992 — 
has to be reduced not merely in the short term but also over the 
long haul. This the President understands, although his program 
to do so is modest enough by any standard. Solvency, however, 
is not only about a balanced budget. It is about means and ends. 
It is about strengthening the fabric of American society in order 
to allow the nation to meet its obligations. 

Three priorities 

Absent the Soviet threat, America’s primary national inter- 
ests are and are likely to remain (1) the stability of Europe; (2) 
the balance of power in East Asia and the Western Pacific; and 
(3) the security — economic and military — of North America. 

In the defense of these interests, we can reassure the Europe- 
ans, both politically and militarily, that we will not permit any 



one nation so to domi- 
nate the Continent as to 
endanger the general 
peace; we can continue 
to play a central role as 
a holder of the balance 
of power in East Asia 
and the Western Pacific; 
and we can attempt to 
extend a free-trading 
zone throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. 

To the extent that the 
West depends on 
Middle Eastern-Persian 
Gulf oil, we are also 
concerned that the free 
flow of oil be available 
at reasonable prices to 
the outside world; for 
that reason we should 
be prepared to play a 
role in ensuring the stability of the Persian Gulf. And for both 
moral and strategic reasons we remain committed to the secu- 
rity of Israel, a functioning democracy that shares our basic 
values. 

Our commitment to democratic values compels us to do 
what we can to promote democracy abroad, recognizing that 
our ability to create deniocratic regimes is highly circum- 
scribed. No American foreign policy can be successful over the 
long term without such a moral component. But our democratic 
mission today is not so much a Wilsonian export of democracy 
as the effort to create the broad conditions under which democ- 
racy can take hold. 

These interests and these strategies, in turn, are tied to a 
larger goal of global economic growth and equity. To this end, 
the U.S. can strive to prevent the world from falling into hostile 
trading blocs and to ensure that the rules of international trade 
and investment will help support the existence of social democ- 
racy and social peace. 

Germany, dominant power in Europe 

In sketching out the contours of the new Europe, which will 
now require the integration of the newly emancipated nations of 
what was once Soviet-controlled Europe, the economic and 
political weight of Germany inevitably dominates the land- 
scape. As the great British economist John Maynard Keynes 
wrote of Germany in 1914: “Round Germany as a central sup- 
port the rest of the European economic system grouped itself, 
and on the prosperity and enterprise of Germany, the prosperity 
of the rest of the Continent mainly depended.... The whole of 
Europe east of the Rhine thus fell into the German industrial 
orbit, and its economic life was adjusted accordingly.” The Ger- 
man question is not who will dominate Central Europe, for 
surely Germany will do so, but whether the new Europe can 
accommodate a unified Germany. 





THE white house 



THE HISTORIC RECONCILIATION between the Israelis and the Palestinians, a goal of 
Democratic and Republican Administrations, was marked on September 13, 1993, 
on the south lawn of the White House. President Clinton looked on as Yitzhak Rabin, 
prime minister of Israel, and Yasir Arafat, chairman of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, shook hands. 
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The emer- 
gence of Ger- 
many as the 
dominant 
power in Eu- 
rope, coupled 
with the disin- 
tegration of the 
Soviet em- 
pire — while 
this is some- 
thing to be 
grateful for — 
will force the 
U.S. to rethink 
its view of the 
direction of 
Europe. We 
had expected 
that the EC 
would deepen, 
and that the po- 
litical unity of 

Europe would follow hard upon the single market that was to 
come into being on January 1, 1993. We anticipated a European 
central bank and a European currency, and eventually a Euro- 
pean defense mechanism. 

Nationalism and political fragmentation 

Instead, what we see are two parallel movements — on the 
one hand, increasing economic integration, not only in such in- 
stitutions as the European single market, but globally, with 
Nafta and newly emerging Asian groupings, and, on the other 
hand, growing fragmentation. But in Europe and the former 
Soviet Union the forces of fragmentation are now — and are 
likely to be for some time to come — in the ascendancy. The 
political fragmentation in Europe inhibits further political unity; 
the shift toward market economies by the East European coun- 
tries and the former Soviet Union puts a further strain on any 
movement to deepen the EC and thus to move it forward as the 
West European leaders had hoped to do in the late 1980s. 

Political fragmentation has followed in the wake of ethnic, 
cultural, religious and nationalist movements. On the one hand, 
how can the EC accommodate countries that are in danger of 
splitting apart? On the other hand, how can Europe exclude 
countries that aim to become like the West, for example Po- 
land, the Czech Republic, Hungary and Slovakia? Moreover, 
if you exclude countries such as Russia, Ukraine and Belarus, 
not to mention the Balkans, is there not a greater danger in 
having these countries outside a European polity than within 
one? 

Economic integration stalls 

The shape of things to come is therefore very different from 
what anyone might have imagined a few years ago. The expec- 
tation that “Europe” — the EC — would emerge as a political en- 
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tity, able to act 
in concert with 
the U.S. and 
Canada on po- 
litical and eco- 
nomic issues, 
is increasingly 
remote. Even 
though almost 
all the Euro- 
pean states 
have approved 
the 1992 
Maastricht 
treaty estab- 
lishing a single 
market, the 
likelihood is 
that Europe 
will not make 
much headway 
toward creat- 
ing a common 

currency, a common central bank, or a common foreign policy. 
The German Central Bank’s insistence on raising interest rates 
to attract foreign capital in order to rebuild eastern Germany put 
pressure on the other members of the European Monetary Sys- 
tem (EMS), established in 1979, to shore up their own curren- 
cies. Recession and unemployment followed, and speculators 
forced the weakest of them to expend their foreign reserves to 
support currencies against the all-powerful deutsche mark. Fi- 
nally, the EMS cracked: London decided it couldn’t afford to 
tie the British pound to the German mark, Rome followed suit, 
and they abandoned the system in the wake of their devalued 
currencies. A few months later, even France was forced to ex- 
pend so much of its reserves that the EMS had to be radically 
modified so that to all intents and purposes it no longer fulfilled 
the function for which it was designed. German national pur- 
pose and power took precedence over the political construction 
of Europe. 

NATO: expensive fiction? 

As for the Western alliance, its behavior in the light of the 
Yugoslav war has demonstrated its irrelevance. It seems likely 
that history will record the failure of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) to respond to the Bosnian conflict with 
military force as evidence of the demise of an alliance that 
lasted for almost half a century. Founded to deter the expansion 
of the Soviet Union and to shore up the Western economic and 
political system, the Atlantic alliance was one of the signal 
achievements of that extraordinarily creative period in Ameri- 
can history that brought forth the 1944 Bretton Woods, N.H,. 
conference, which created the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank, and later the Marshall Plan and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, 

With the collapse of communism, the task of containing the 
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Soviet Union no longer existed. The new mission, many of us 
believed, would be to transform NATO into a broader organiza- 
tion that might eventually include the former members of the 
Soviet military alliance, known as the Warsaw Pact. In this re- 
spect, a transformed NATO would permit American and Rus- 
sian troops to remain in Europe, not as occupiers but as guaran- 
tors of the European order. 

The primary purpose of the new security organization would 
be to preserve the territorial status quo, except where changes 
are mutually agreed upon by both parties. Borders are not 
carved in stone, but the greatest danger that faces post-cold- war 
Europe is rectification of borders by force rather than by nego- 
tiation. Aggression by any country against its neighbor could 
then be met with a united reponse from the organization as a 
whole. 

Crisis in Bosnia-Herzegovina 

The expansion of Serbia to include large parts of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina — a state whose sovereignty was recog- 
nized by all the members of NATO — would seem to fulfill the 
requirements of military intervention in the post-cold-war 
world. It did not happen. On the other hand, if NATO’s mission 
is not to contain military conflict across borders, then what role 
does NATO have to play? 

The U.S. therefore finds itself in a dilemma. Had it taken 
unilateral military action in Bosnia, it would have undermined 
NATO, for it soon became clear that the other members of 
NATO were unwilling to intervene militarily to enforce a settle- 
ment. Even had the Clinton Administration shown more resolve 
in its policy toward Serbia, rather than merely threatening to 
bomb Serbian positions and arm the Bosnians, it would not 
have moved without at least some allied support. But that sup- 
port would not have had to entail a NATO action. It could have 
been a traditional coalition, similar to the one President Bush 
assembled to wage the Persian Gulf war. 

Thus, the crisis in Bosnia revealed that NATO is little more 
than an expensive fiction. By failing to push our allies into tak- 
ing concerted NATO ac- 
tion and by refusing to 
act unilaterally outside 
NATO, Clinton may 
have “saved” NATO 
while at the same time 
demonstrating its irrel- 
evance. 

In the light of all this, 
what is the likely role of 
the U.S. in Europe? 

The most self-defeat- 
ing posture for the 
Clinton Administration 
would be to cling to the 
status quo. With NATO 
moribund, security con- 
cerns are likely to be 
met by coalitions that 
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will vary crisis by crisis. Moreover, if the U.S. remains con- 
cerned with European stability, as it should, it will have to keep 
some bases and troops in Europe for an indefinite period. 

In addition, Washington will have to seek allies willing to 
use arms to preserve borders from being changed by force 
rather than negotiation. This could mean, for example, that the 
U.S., France and Russia would intervene in a Hungarian-Roma- 
nian conflict over the lost Hungarian lands now part of Roma- 
nian Transylvania. Even if done under a UN umbrella, it would 
be a very traditional way of preserving the peace. 

In this respect, the end of the 20th century might come to 
resemble the end of the 19th, and America’s connection to a 
Europe increasingly threatened by authoritarian nationalism 
would be frayed and tenuous, endangering European stability 
and America’s role in the world. 

APEC summit 

The Administration believes the Asia-Pacific region to be 
the most “lucrative terrain for American exports and jobs,” as 
Secretary Christopher put it on the eve of Clinton’s meeting in 
Seattle, Washington, with the leaders of the 15-member Asia- 
Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) forum. Within APEC 
are gathered together all of America’s and Japan’s major Asian 
trading partners, including even China, Hong Kong and Tai- 
wan, representing more than half the world’s total gross na- 
tional product (GNP). In 1992, even without formal ties, U.S. 
exports to the Pacific area totaled $120 billion, and accounted 
for 2.4 million American jobs. 

It is an encouraging sign that the U.S. is committed to play- 
ing a central role in preserving the balance of power in East 
Asia and the Western Pacific among the four great powers — 
China, Japan, Russia and the U.S. In that part of the world, 
there are no supranational organizations that can help stabilize 
the region — no NATO, no EC. The countries are too big and 
remain in a state of dynamic tension. 

While APEC may be useful in encouraging the Asia-Pacific 
region to open its markets, the organization is as yet little more 

than a forum aimed at 
fostering market-driven 
growth and liberalizing 
trade. But the problems 
that Asian economies 
pose for the U.S., and, 
indeed, for other highly 
industrialized econo- 
mies, is the unwilling- 
ness of Asians to spend 
their money. Exces- 
sively high savings act 
as a brake on the growth 
of the global economy, 
and it is no accident that 
America undergoes 
continuing and rising 
trade deficits with both 
China and Japan. 
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Chinese and human rights 

With a phenomenal growth rate, China is trying to manage a 
transition to a market-driven economy while at the same time 
keeping the political lid on. This policy is the conclusion the 
aging Chinese gerontocracy came to after the 1989 massacre in 
Tiananmen Square. Punishing China for human-rights viola- 
tions — if it is done unilaterally by the U.S. — is unlikely to have 
a great effect on the Chinese politicial scene, especially when 
other countries, particularly Japan, are seeking access to the 
Chinese market. On the other hand, China very much needs the 
American market, as it continues to enjoy a sizable trade sur- 
plus with the U.S. At the same time, China is also increasing its 
defense budget, which causes profound uneasiness in Japan and 
Russia. By the end of the first decade of the 21st century, China 
is likely to be the dominant power in Asia. 

Relations with Japan 

Japan, in its turn, has extended its “yen-bloc” to Southeast 
Asia and Thailand — which is reminiscent of the Greater East 
Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere Japan tried to construct during World 
War II. At the same time, American fears of Japan’s trade sur- 
plus of $49 billion a year contribute to anti-Japanese feelings in 
the U.S. In fact, on a per capita basis, according to political 
economist Masuru Tamamoto, Japan now imports more from 
America than the U.S. imports from Japan — about $400 a year 
as compared with about $370 a year. The U.S. trade deficit with 
Japan results in part from the fact that the population of the U.S. 
is twice that of Japan. Moreover, the Japanese consumer saves 
more than does the American, and Americans buy Japanese 
manufactured goods that are no longer made in the U.S. — fax 
machines, camcorders, industrial robots and high-quality luxury 
cars. In addition, trade imbalances with Japan and other coun- 
tries are aggravated by U.S. factories moving abroad. What we 
are now seeing is a relatively new phenomenon: global manufac- 
turing allows high-tech goods to be produced by low- wage coun- 
tries — Malaysia, Thailand, the Philippines. In any case, it is 
unlikely that such trade balances can be righted by import quo- 
tas, local-content requirements or demands for a set percentage 
of the market. But the Clinton Administration’s obsession with 
the trade deficit has led it to continue making Japan a scapegoat 
for America’s economic malaise. 

Russia, fearful of losing face in the region, refuses to com- 
pose its differences with Japan over the islands it seized at the 
end of World War II. But there is some reason to believe that 
President Boris Yeltsin will try to do so, if he can without ag- 
gravating nationalist critics. China, in turn, is wary of Russia’s 
turmoil as Russia tries to convert to a market-driven economy. 

Rx for Pax Pacifica 

Although North Korea is not a major power, it nonetheless 
poses the most immediate threat to Asian security by refusing 
to halt its nuclear program. This threatens not only South Korea 
and the other nations of the region, but it could also spark Japa- 
nese rearmament, which would in itself upset the balance of 
^ower dramatically. 



For the U.S., the closing of its bases in the Philippines, as 
well as its need to reduce the defense budget, requires it to re- 
think its military posture in the Pacific, even if it does not radi- 
cally scale down its military and naval deployments in the re- 
gion. In short, Washington cannot impose a Pax Pacifica, even 
if it wants to. 

What probably ought to be done, at the very least, is for the 
U.S. to propose broad arms reductions — including nuclear 
weapons — among all the powers of the region. Washington 
need not encourage Japan to arm, as it has done in the past, but 
to disarm. America should engage China, Russia and the 
Koreas in this same effort. This means that the U.S. Navy must 
also be prepared to reduce the number of aircraft carrier battle 
groups and that the U.S. Army further cut down on the number 
of troops in South Korea and the garrisons in Japan. All this, 
however, must be part of an overall Asian initiative. But the 
United States cannot — and should not — withdraw from the 
region or the fragile balance of power will be destroyed. 

North American concerns 

Who would deny that the region that should stand at the very 
apex of U.S. interests — at any time — is North America. Rela- 
tions with Canada, whatever the tensions in the past, have never 
resulted in open warfare in this century. But the depth of Cana- 
dian nationalism is often underestimated or ignored in Wash- 
ington, and the likelihood that Quebec will achieve indepen- 
dence by the end of the century cannot be discounted. 

The U.S. role in the Caribbean/Central American/Mexican 
region has, of course, had a very different history. This has been 
a traditional U.S. sphere of influence since the 1820s, and while 
our behavior toward the nations of this region has been far from 
exemplary, the alternative is not withdrawal but wiser policies. 

In Central America, at least, U.S. involvement is winding 
down. In the future. Central America’s economic problems can 
only be resolved by sensible economic and fiscal policies of the 
government involved, coupled with a willingness on our part to 
lower our trade barriers to its goods. The recourse to Marxist 
economics is probably dead — but the return to authoritarianism 
is likely, should the economies fail to deliver. 

Nafta’s impact 

As a result of the passage of Nafta, trade barriers between 
the U.S. and Mexico will fall. U.S. exports are also likely to 
increase, and more exports will mean more jobs. According 
to one study, from a base year of 1990, the agreement should, 
over five years, ''create approximately 320,000 new jobs in 
the U.S. and displace about 150,000 workers, resulting in 
about 170,000 net new jobs.” The long-term goal, to improve 
the Mexican economy so that its workers begin to^eam wages 
comparable with those of American and Canadian workers, 
which in turn should slow illegal emigration and offer an 
even greater market for Canadian and U.S. goods, can only 
take place over time. It is a long-term goal, however, and 
perhaps the strongest argument made in favor of Nafta was 
the fact that a good deal of manufacturing from the north had 
already moved south, and in a global economy there was 
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probably no effective way to prevent it. Nafta is also likely to 
lock in Mexico’s market reforms, its new openness to foreign 
investment and foreign imports. Finally, insofar as Nafta may 
lead to a more prosperous, stable, and ultimately more demo- 
cratic, Mexico, the overall goals of North American security 
will be fulfilled, and the way will be open to extend the free- 
trading zone throughout the hemisphere. 

Trading blocs and trade wars 

Perhaps the greatest danger the world faces is not small wars 
and unsolvable conflicts, but rather its division into three great 
trading blocs: Europe, East Asia and the Western Hemisphere. 

Even before the unification of Germany, the EC’s GNP was 
two-and-one-half times larger than Japan’s. A new European 
bloc would account for one fourth of the world product. Should 
Europe close its gates, the risks to the U.S. are huge, for 
America sells one fourth of its products to Europe and has re- 
cently enjoyed a trade surplus with the EC. In a well- 
intentioned effort to stabilize Eastern Europe, as political ana- 
lyst Walter Russell Mead has pointed out, “Western Europe, led 
by Germany, could establish something like Napoleon’s pro- 
jected continental system. Eastern Europe and North Africa 
would supply the raw materials, certain agricultural products, 
and low-wage industrial labor. Western Europe would provide 
capital and host the high-value-added and high-tech indus- 
tries.... A Europe of this kind would inevitably put most of its 
capital into its own backyard, and it would close its markets to 
competitors from the rest of the world. It would produce VCRs 
in Poland, not China; it would buy its wheat from Ukraine, 
rather than the Dakotas.” 

As for Japan, by the year 2000, Japan, with less than half the 
population of the U.S., will likely have a GNP only 15% 
smaller. In this respect, danger would result 
from an American determination to shut 
out — as much as possible — Japanese goods 
from a North American market. 



to set up common rules for antidumping, subsidies, antitrust 
mechanisms and intellectual property. 

Also needed is a more powerful coordination of international 
monetary policies. The Bretton Woods institutions were set up 
when the dollar was world currency. But now America no 
longer sets the pace of the world economy, which is subject to 
sudden shifts that threaten international economic stabilty. The 
IMF alone is clearly inadequate to meet needs of a global 
economy. 

In search of new directions 

Despite the EC’s problems in establishing its own central 
bank, we should nonetheless proceed to investigate the feasibil- 
ity of a world central bank to help stabilize currency shifts and 
thus help promote free trade. To deal with a global recession, 
for example, no international agency is now capable of strategic 
planning and rapid action, and individual nation-states may not 
be able to take action on a grand scale. In this respect, the rela- 
tionship between nation-states and the global economy is com- 
parable to that between firms and the nation-state. 

There may be no single blueprint for the future, but the in- 
ability of President Clinton and his secretary of state to articu- 
late a comprehensible hierarchy of U.S. interests may well lead 
to a directionless America, increasingly embittered as U.S. pur- 
pose and power erode. There was a time, let us not forget, when 
the international order had to be rebuilt. Dean Acheson and 
General George Marshall, John Maynard Keynes, Ernest Bevin, 
Lester Pearson, Jean Monnet, Robert Schuman, and later 
Konrad Adenauer, were determined to remake the system. They 
were all, in Acheson ’s memorable phrase, present at the cre- 
ation. It would be a tragedy of world proportions if a new gen- 
eration were found to be present at the destruction. ■ 





New challenges, new institutions 

To avoid trade wars and ensure global 
prosperity, new international institutions and 
arrangements are needed to replace or aug- 
ment the existing international economic and 
financial system that was set up after World 
War II at Bretton Woods under U.S. leader- 
ship. For example, we might consider re- 
viving the idea of an international trade or- 
ganization — suggested originally by Keynes. 
It would do more than focus on lower tar- 
iffs as the U.S. preferred instrument, the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), does. GATT never has been able 
to resolve questions of flow to harmonize 
differences among economic policies or pro- 
vide rules of the road. A new trade organi- 
zation would be similar to America’s inter- 
state commerce commission. It would work 
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1. Should the U.S. urge NATO to incor- 
porate Hungary, Poland and the Czech 
Republic? How would this affect 
NATO’s mission? What do you think 
Moscow’s reaction would be? 

2. Do you think that the emergence of 
Germany as the dominant power in Eu- 
rope is likely to be a threat to peace? 
How will that affect America’s role in 
Europe? 



3. If Europe does not make much pro- 
gress for the rest of the century toward 
unification, how would this phenomenon 
affect America’s role in Europe? 

4 . Do you think a unilateral reduction in 
our naval and military presence in East 
Asia and the Western Pacific will seri- 
ously inhibit our role as the holder of the 
balance of power in that region? 

5. Secretary of State Warren Christopher 
said in 1993 that “Western Europe is no 
longer the dominant area of the world” 
and that Washington has to get over its 
Eurocentric view of diplomacy. Do you 
agree? 



6. Do you believe the Clinton Adminis- 
tration should campaign for human rights 
in China? How is this likely to affect 
America’s relationship with this great 
power? 

7. If Japan loses confidence in the U.S. 
as the guarantor of its security, what are 
likely to be the consequences for Japa- 
nese policy? 

8. The bipolar world of the cold war, 
when the U.S. and the Soviet Union were 
the only two superpowers, was a rela- 
tively stable one. Does it seem in retro- 
spect a more desirable world than the one 
in which we are now living? 




Blumenthal, Sidney, “Why Are We in Somalia?” The New 
Yorker, October 25, 1993, pp. 48-60. A leading political col- 
umnist gives his view of the domestic American sources of U.S. 
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Carr, Caleb, “The Consequences of Somalia.” World Policy 
Journal, Fall 1993, pp. 1-4. An uncompromising examination 
by a military historian of America’s alternatives in the Somali 
conflict. 
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Oxford University Press, 1993. 240 pp. $10.95 (paper). This 
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at the Council on Foreign Relations pulls no punches in criticiz- 
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■ OPINION BALLOTS... Vote for the foreign policy of your choice! 

You can make your opinions count by filling in a ballot after you read and discuss 
each topic. If you prefer to wait until you have finished discussing all eight topics, you 
can use the ballot envelope that is bound into this book to mail your ballots to the 
Foreign Policy Association. 

Either way, please send your ballots no later than the June 30th cutoff date in order to 
have your opinions included in the final National Opinion Ballot Report. The Ballot 
Report will be prepared by FPA with the advice of a public opinion analyst and will be 
presented to the White House, the Departments of State and Defense, and members of 
Congress, as well as the nation’ s media. 





1994 ACTIVITY BOOK... The 1994 edition of the Great Decisions Activity Book has 
been prepared by Amon A. Diggs. Mr. Diggs has been a high school social studies 
teacher for 30 years. A graduate of the University of Illinois with an MS degree from 
Queens College (CUNY), he received the University of Chicago’s Outstanding 
Teacher Award in 1990. Designed to be used with the 1994 edition of the Great 
Decisions briefing book, the Activity Book provides learning objectives, teaching 
strategies, decisionmaking exercises, role-playing activities and handouts that can be 
reproduced for classroom use. (40 pp., $1 1.95 plus $3.00 for postage and handling, 
prepaid.) 



■ LEADERSHIP HANDBOOK... This FPA guide discusses the need for citizen involve- 
ment in foreign policy and includes strategies for establishing a Great Decisions 
discussion group in your community and tips for leading a discussion. (Single copy 
free.) 




TELEVISION.. .A series of eight half-hour television programs on the 1994 Great 
Decisions topics is being coproduced with the Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service. The series will present different points of view on each of the topics 
by recognized experts. Peter F. Krogh, dean of the School of Foreign Service, will 
anchor the series. 

The first program will be made available to public television stations, via satellite, in 
the beginning of February. Check your local PBS affiliate or the newspaper for the 
exact dates and times when the eight programs will be aired. Videotapes of the series 
will be available from FPA in March 1994. (Set of 8 programs-r2 VHS cassettes — 
$70.00 plus $5.00 postage and handling, prepaid. Also available. Tape 1, with pro- 
grams 1^, and Tape 2, with programs 5-8, for $37.00 each plus $3.00 postage and 
handling, prepaid.) Single programs not available. 



■ WORLD MAP... Thanks to a generous grant from The New York Times Company 
Foundation, an up-to-date World Map is included in your copy of Great Decisions. 
Additional copies of the map are available for $3.00 each. 



To order FPA materials, please make checks payable to Foreign Policy Association and order from; 

Foreign Policy Association 

c/o CUP Services, P.O. Box 6525, Ithaca, N.Y. 14851 
or call toll-free 800-628-5754 

Credit cardholders: You can fax your order to 607-277-6292. 
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Additional resource lists can be found at 
the end of each topic, with questions for 
discussion and suggested readings. 



AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE FOR PUBUC POUCY RESEARCH (AEI), 

1150 17th St., NW, Washington, D.C. 20036; (202) 862-5800. 
■ A private research organization dedicated to “open and com- 
petitive private enterprise” and “limited and public-spirited 
government.” Publications: bimonthly journal. The American 
Enterprise, and books. 

AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIHEE, 1501 Cherry St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19102; (215) 241-7000. ■ Founded in 1917, AFSC 
carries out development and education programs worldwide. 
Publications: bulletins, press releases, pamphlets and books 
available on most international issues. 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL U.S.A., 322 Eighth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10001; (212) 807-8400. ■ Winner of the Nobel Peace 
Prize, AI works for the release of prisoners of conscience, fair 
and prompt trials for political prisoners and the end of torture 
and executions. Publications include reports on the status of hu- 
man rights around the globe. For classroom materials, call 
National Student Campaign (202) 775-5161. 

THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION, Foreign Policy Studies Program, 
1775 Massachusetts Ave., NW, Washington, D.C. 20036-2188; 
(202) 797-6000. ■ Nonprofit research organization publishes 
books, papers and the quarterly Brookings Review to educate 
the public on policy issues. 

CENTER FOR TEACHING INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, University of 
Denver, 2201 S. Gaylord St., Denver, Colo. 80208-0268; (303) 
871-3106. ■ CTIR offers graduate courses, conducts teacher in- 
service workshops, publishes curriculum materials, and offers 
consultation services. For catalogue of publications, call: (303) 
871-2164. 

CHOICES FOR THE 2 1ST CENTURY EDUCATION PROJECT, Center for 
Foreign Policy Development, Brown University, Box 1948, 
Providence, R.1. 02912; (401) 863-3155. ■ The project provides 
curricula, including reproducible mini-units, for high school 
and college teachers on foreign policy issues; the center offers 
workshops, institutes and in-service programs for high school 
teachers. 

EDUCATORS FOR SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY, 23 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 02138; (617) 492-1764. ■ A national educational 
organization offering programs and curricula to help young 
people become involved in the global society. Publishes text- 
books and handbooks designed for teachers and students em- 
phasizing critical thinking, multiple perspectives, nonviolent 
conflict resolution, decisionmaking and social responsibility. 

FREEDOM HOUSE, 120 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 10005; (212) 
514-8040. ■ A clearinghouse and research document center 
devoted to the cause of freedom. Contact Freedom House for 
information about publications. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS WATCH, 485 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017- 
6104; (212) 972-8400, ■ The leading U.S.-based international 
human-rights organization has five regional divisions: Africa 
Watch, Americas Watch, Asia Watch, Helsinki Watch and 
Middle East Watch — plus the Fund for Free Expression. 
Publishes reports by the various divisions, a catalog and 
newsletters. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES, 3501 Newark St., 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20016-3167; (202) 966-7840. ■ NCSS 
is a service organization that provides leadership in social stud- 
ies education; its more than 25,000 members include institu- 
tions and elementary, secondary and college teachers. 

NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR DEMOCRACY, 1101 15th St., N.W., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20005; (202) 293-9072. ■ Private, 
nonprofit organization created to strengthen democratic institu- 
tions around the world through nongovernmental efforts. Quar- 
terly Journal of Democracy covers democratic movements 
and newly established democracies around the world. 

OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL (ODC), 1875 Connecticut Ave., 
NW, Suite 1012, Washington, D.C. 20009; (202) 234-8701. 

■ Seeks to increase understanding of development issues and 
problems of developing countries. Publications include Policy 
Focus series. 

SPICE, STANFORD UNIVERSITY PROGRAM ON INTERNATIONAL AND 
CROSS-CULTURAL EDUCATION, Littlefield Center, Room 14, 300 
Lasuen St., Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 94305-5013; 
(415) 723-1 1 14. ■ SPICE seeks to improve international and 
cross-cultural education, K-12. Offers curriculum, staff devel- 
opment programs and materials. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Bureau of Public Affairs, Public In- 
formation Service, Washington, D.C. 20520; (202) 647-6575. 

■ The Department of State can supply information on almost 
any issue or geographical area. Publications include weekly 

U.S. Department of State Dispatch. 

UNITED STATES INSTITUTE OF PEACE, 1550 M St., NW, 7th Floor, 
Washington, D.C. 20005-1708; (202) 429-3834. ■ An inde- 
pendent government organization created by Congress to pro- 
mote research, education and training on international peace 
and conflict management, the institute has a variety of educa- 
tional materials available free of charge, including a bimonthly 
newsletter. For list, contact Office of Public Affairs and 
Information. 

WORLD BANK DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM, 1818 H St., 
NW, Room T-8082, Washington, D.C. 20433; (202) 473-1945. 

■ The program offers books, maps, poster kits and video cas- 
settes designed for use in classes in social studies, economics, 
global issues, international studies and world history. 

WORLD WITHOUT WAR COUNCIL, 1730 Martin Luther King Jr. 
Way, Berkeley, Calif. 94709; (510) 845-1992. ■ Promotes non- 
violent methods of conflict resolution by supporting peace- 
oriented institutions and conceiving programs and intellectual 
exchange. List of publications for students and teachers is 
available. 
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OPINION BALLO 


>T 11 993 RESULTS* 


TOPIC 1: U.S. IN A NEW WORLD 

Issue A. The principal international role of the U.S. should be to: 

Take the lead in solving international problems. 7% 

Work through organizations such as the 

UN to solve global problems. 79% 

Participate in solving international problems 

only when they affect Americans directly. 7% 

Issue B. The domestic policy priority of the U.S. should be to: 
(readers were asked to rank the following in order of importance) 

Hone its competitive edge in the global economy. 12% 

Address social problems (education, health, crime). 31 % 

Stimulate the economy. 25% 

Reduce the budget deficit. 29% 

Maintain its military strength. 3% 

TOPIC 2: UNITED NATIONS 

Issue A. Do you agree or disagree with the following statements? 

AGREE wrm DISAGREE WTm 

AGREE RESERVATIONS DISAGREE RESERVATIONS 

The UN should be given 
power by the U.S. and 
other member states to 

be the world policeman. 27% 51% 11% 8 % 

The UN should have 
intervened more strongly, 
and sooner, in the former 

Yugoslavia. 40% 34% 16% 7% 

The UN should have 
intervened more strongly, 

and sooner, in Somalia. 43% 32% 14% 8 % 

The U.S. should hold troops 
in readiness for use by the 

UN as peacekeepers. 42% 37% 10% 8 % 

The U.S. should keep 
troops trained and in 
readiness for use by the 

UN in peace-enforcement. 42% 36% 9% 6 % 

The U.S. should immediately 
pay what it owes the UN for 
peacekeeping and the 

regular budget. 42% 33% 12% 5% 

If a government is sus- 
pected of building 
nuclear, chemical or germ- 
warfare weapons, and 
refuses to permit surprise 
inspection of the factories, 
the UN should impose 
sanctions and, if necessary, 

take military action. 46% 35% 8 % 4% 

If human rights are being 
seriously violated any- 
where, resulting in injury or 
death to large numbers of 
people, the UN should inter- 
vene whether or not the 

government asks for help. 33% 38% 12% 6 % 


TOPIC 3s GERMANY'S ROLE 

Issue A. Concerning the U.S. military commitment to NATO, the 
U.S. should: 

Maintain its commitment to NATO and its 

present force level in Europe. 6 % 

Maintain its commitment to NATO but 

reduce its force level in Europe. 68 % 

Maintain its commitment to NATO but 

remove U.S. forces stationed in Europe. 17% 

Withdraw from NATO and remove 

U.S. forces stationed in Europe. 3% 

Issue B. Concerning economic assistance to Eastern Europe, Rus- 
sia and the other former Soviet states, the U.S. should: 

Increase its share of the burden because 
otherwise Germany and others will gain 
access to their resources and potentially 
lucrative markets and the U.S. will lose out. 20% 

Maintain present levels of assistance and let 

Germany and others with more direct geographic 

and cultural ties assume most of the burden. 53 % 

Decrease the current level of economic assistance. 9% 

Issue C. Concerning European integration, to the extent that the 
U.S. has any influence in the matter it should: 

Support European integration. 53% 

Discourage European integration. 2% 

Neither support nor discourage 

European integration. 33 % 

TOPIC 4: CHINA 

Issue A. With regard to overall policy toward China, the U.S. 
should: 

Condition future relations on China’s ending 

human-rights abuses, eliminating trade barriers 

and halting sales of nuclear technology. 16% 

Follow a course of “constructive engagement”: 

continue negotiating with the government while 

keeping lines open to the dissidents. 47 % 

Maintain correct relations with the government 
to secure U.S. interests: leave China’s future 
(including the question of economic and political 
liberalization) to the Chinese. 29% 

Issue B. Concerning trade with China, the U.S. should: 

Renew China’s most-favored-nation status 
unconditionally. 19 % 

Renew China’s most-favored-nation status 

but restrict it to exports produced by private 

enterprise, not exports of state-owned industries. 27% 

Make renewal of China’s most-favored-nation 

status conditional on Chinese concessions in 

nontrade areas, for example human rights. 33 % 

Refuse China most-favored-nation status. 3% 

Issue C. How serious are the following obstacles to improved U.S. 
relations with China? (Percent answering ‘Very serious”) 

China’s sale of nuclear and missile technology 

and conventional weapons 63% 

Trade issues, including Chinese “dumping” and 

theft of technology 30 % 

Ideological differences 9 % 

Human-rights abuses by China 28% 

U.S. military sales to Taiwan 13% 

Differences over Hong Kong’ s future 1 2% 


* Results of 35,800 ballots received as of June 30, 1993, and 
tnfmtnted by Calculogic Corporation of New York City. 
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TOPIC 5: TRADE 

Issue A. With regard to the North American free-trade agreement 
with Mexico, the U.S. should: 



Support the agreement unconditionally. 


YES 

17% 


NO 

64% 


Condition support on Mexico’s 
enforcement of environmental laws. 


77% 


10% 


Condition support on Mexico’s 
protection of human rights. 


59% 


20% 


Condition support on Mexico’s 
holding of free, fair elections. 


40% 


35% 


Break off negotiations. 


5% 


64% 



Issue B. What trade policy is in the best interest of the U.S.? 

Redouble efforts to bring multilateral 
negotiations to a successful conclusion and 
proceed cautiously on regional trade agreements. 67% 

Give priority to developing a Western 
Hemisphere free-trade association. 

Insist that trading partners “play by the rules/’ 
penalizing those that do not, and negotiate bilateral 
agreements if necessary to open foreign markets. 64% 
Adopt a policy of managed trade, promoting 
important high-technology industries to make 
the U.S. more competitive. 



AGREE 


DISAGREE 


67% 


8% 


47% 


21% 


1 

64% 


11% 


55% 


16% 



TOPIC 6: RUSSIA & CENTRAL ASIAN REPUBLICS 

Issue A. In its policy toward Russia, the U.S. should: 



Support Russia as the 
“first among equals” of 
the successor-states of the 
former Soviet Union. 3 1 % 

Avoid placing primary 
emphasis on relations with 
Russia at the expense of the 
other successor-states. 29% 

Pay attention to other U.S. 
concerns now that the cold 
war is over and let Russia 
take care of itself. 8% 



AGREE WITH DISAGREE WITH 

RESERVATIONS DISAGREE RESERVATIONS 



47% 



38% 



17% 



11% 4% 



19% 5% 



24% 37% 



Issue B. In its policy toward the Central Asian republics, the U.S. 
should: 

AGREE 



AGREE WITH DISAGREE WITH 

RESERVATIONS DISAGREE RESERVATIONS 



Cultivate relations by 
extending economic 
aid and technical assis- 
tance to alleviate poverty. 
Recognize that its own 
influence is limited and 
continue to provide 
primarily technology, 
training and skills in 
agriculture and irrigation. 

Rely on friends, such 
as Turkey, that have 
cultural and geographic 
ties to the region, to 
promote U.S. interests. 

Make a long-term commit- 
ment to assisting Central 
Asia’s development through 
dialogue with its governments 
and assistance and exchange 
Q “ ograms. 

ERIC 



37% 



52% 



27% 



42% 



38% 



29% 



36% 



33% 



10% 



3% 



2 % 



15% 



3% 



TOPIC 7: INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

Issue A. With regard to the development and spread of nuclear 
weapons by India and Pakistan, the U.S. should: 

Increase economic pressure on India and Pakistan 
and encourage other aid donors to withhold aid. 

Instead of relying on economic leverage, which 
has not been effective, promote a regional nuclear- 
free zone, which would include India and Pakistan. 

Acknowledge that it is too late to achieve a 
nuclear freeze and work to rebuild U.S. influence 
in Pakistan and improve relations with India. 



10% 



38% 



45% 



Issue B. How would you rank U.S. policy interests in South Asia? 
(percentages of first choices) 

Restrain nuclear proliferation. 42% 

Promote self-determination for Kashmir. 3% 

Protect human rights. 10% 

Support democratic leaders and policies. 23% 

Encourage privatization, trade and investment. 15% 

Issue C. If forced to choose between them, which country should 
the U.S. favor? 

India 50% 

Pakistan 9% 



TOPIC 8: CHILDREN AT RISK 



Issue A. To improve the lives of children throughout the world, the 
U.S. should: 

AGREE 



AGREE WITH DISAGREE WITH 

RESERVATIONS DISAGREE RESERVATIONS 



Ratify the UN Convention 
on the Rights of the Child. 66% 

Shift international aid prior- 
ities to increase funding for 
child survival and basic needs. 53% 

Shift bilateral aid priorities in 
order to direct more aid to 
the neediest countries. 33% 

Resume funding for the 
UN Population Fund. 61% 

Restructure the U.S. Agency 
for International Development 
so that its focus is on sustain- 
able development and transfer 
security assistance programs 
to the State Department. 44% 

Issue B. To improve the lives of children in this country, the U.S. 
should: 



Apply the lessons learned from the international 
child survival program, which emphasized 
preventive health care and mass health 
education campaigns. 

Increase investments in children’s health and 
education programs, including Head Start 
and WIC. 

Encourage a partnership between government 
and the private sector to improve children’s lives. 

Emphasize the role of the family and reduce 
the role of government. 



22% 


4% 


4% 


32% 


7% 


3% 


41% 


12% 


4% 


21% 


7% 


4% 


29% 


7% 


5% 



YES 


NO 


86% 


2% 


82% 


6% 


. 79% 


6% 


57% 


21% 



Note: Percentages reported above may not add up to 100 because 
some participants did not mark particular ballots or volunteered 
other responses not tabulated here. 
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anced and well-written. They make 
cornplex world issues understandable 
to students and the general reader and 
are used in schools, colleges and 
universities, and by the public-at- 
large. 



Great Decisions 

“ . . . . These discussions are quite spirited 
and I am sure you would appreciate the 
varied opinions of the group. We, in turn, 
thank you for the excellent articles that 
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understanding of the important issues 
facing our country.” 
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nation by educating our public and stimulating informed debate 
on the complex issues we face. With the cold war ended and a 
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meet the challenges of this momentous period of change, I 
congratulate all of you for this important contribution. 



Bill Clinton, 1993 
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George Bush, 1989 
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★ ★ * HOW TO GET MORE OUT OF GREAT DECISIONS « ★ ★ 






OPINION BALLOTS... Vote for the foreign policy of your choice! 

You can make your opinions count by filling in a ballot after you read and discuss 
each topic. If you prefer to wait until you have finished discussing all eight topics, you 
can use the ballot envelope that is bound into this book to mail your ballots to the 
Foreign Policy Association. 

Either way, please send your ballots no later than the June 30th cutoff date in order to 
have your opinions included in the final National Opinion Ballot Report. The Ballot 
Report will be prepared by FPA with the advice of a public opinion analyst and will be 
presented to the White House, the Departments of State and Defense, and members of 
Congress, as well as the nation’s media. 



1 994 ACTIVITY BOOK.. .The 1994 edition of the Great Decisions Activity Book has 
been prepared by Amon A. Diggs. Mr. Diggs has been a high school social studies 
teacher for 30 years. A graduate of the University of Illinois with an MS degree from 
Queens College (CUNY), he received the University of Chicago’s Outstanding 
Teacher Award in 1990. Designed to be used with the 1994 edition of the Great 
Decisions briefing book, the Activity Book provides learning objectives, teaching 
strategies, decisionmaking exercises, role-playing activities and handouts that can be 
reproduced for classroom use. (40 pp., $1 1.95 plus $3.00 for postage and handling, 
prepaid.) 

LEADERSHIP HANDBOOK... This FPA guide discusses the need for citizen involve- 
ment in foreign policy and includes strategies for establishing a Great Decisions 
discussion group in your community and tips for leading a discussion. (Single copy 
free.) 



TELEVISION...A series of eight half-hour television programs on the 1994 Great 
Decisions topics is being coproduced with the Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service. The series will present different points of view on each of the topics 
by recognized experts. Peter F. &ogh, dean of the School of Foreign Service, will 
anchor the series. 

The first program will be made available to public television stations, via satellite, in 
the beginning of February. Check your local PBS affiliate or the newspaper for the 
exact dates and times when the eight programs will be aired. Videotapes of the series 
will be available from FPA in March 1994. (Set of 8 programs — 2 VHS cassettes — 
$70.00 plus $5.00 postage and handling, prepaid. Also available. Tape 1, with pro- 
grams 1-4, and Tape 2, with programs 5-8, for $37.00 each plus $3.00 postage and 
handling, prepaid.) Single programs not available. 



■ WORLD MAP... Thanks to a generous grant from The New York Times Company 
Foundation, an up-to-date World Map is included in your copy of Great Decisions. 
Additional copies of the map are available for $3.00 each. 



To order FPA materials, please make checks payable to Foreign Policy Association and order from: 

Foreign Policy Association 

c/o CUP Services, P.O. Box 6525, Ithaca, N.Y. 14851 
or call toll-free 800-628-5754 

Credit cardholders: You can fax your order to 607-277-6292. 
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Introduction 



As the Clinton Administration reaches the end of its 
first year in office, political observers and citizens 
across the U.S. are evaluating its performance. The 
record of the new President, like that of his predeces- 
sors, has been examined using a wide range of stan- 
dards that reflects each reviewer’s particular interests, 
biases or political agenda. 

Political pundits and others are also examining the 
record of the U.S. performance in the “new world 
order.” It has been two years since the collapse of the 
Soviet Union and the end of the cold-war bipolar 
world. Unlike reviews of the presidency, evaluations 
of the U.S. role in the world tend to be dispassionate. 
Discrediting or undermining a president for partisan 
purposes because of his conduct of foreign affairs is 
considered unpatriotic. Politics, it is said, ends at the 
water’s edge. Since World War II, with some notable 
exceptions such as opposition to the Vietnam War or 
U.S. policy toward China, support for the conduct of 
U.S. foreign affairs has cut across party lines. Almost 
all Americans want the U.S. to survive and to do well 
in the world. They recognize that the U.S. is a military 
superpower, that it has serious economic problems, 
that U.S. culture is popular worldwide and that U.S. 
values and ideals concerning democracy and human 
rights are appealing and have evoked positive re- 
sponses among many peoples. 

Creating grist for the current debate about U.S. 
foreign policy are the disagreement and uncertainties 
about what role, responsibilities or commitments the 
U.S. should assume in the post-cold-war world. The 
bewildering and unsettling changes since the collapse 



of the “evil empire” are evident to everyone in the 
global village. What is not clear is where the vital 
interests of the U.S. may lie. 

Only when U.S. interests have been defined and 
made clear to all can resources be allocated and 
policies formulated to ensure long-term survival and 
short-term security in the world. 

We believe that the 1994 edition of the Great 
Decisions briefing book will help Americans define 
and clarify vital U.S. interests in the world. The 
turmoil in Yugoslavia and the environmental crisis in 
the former Soviet bloc raise important questions about 
humanitarian aid and military intervention. The prob- 
lematical economic and political developments — along 
with rising hopes and expectations — in nations such as 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile and South Africa, along with 
the sizeable economic challenges from the Pacific 
Rim, present difficult questions for the U.S. with 
respect to trade, industrial development, economic 
assistance, diplomacy and a host of other issues. The 
dynamics of a worldwide, often misunderstood Is- 
lamic revival offer opportunity for new insight and 
understanding of this important global phenomenon. 
In addition, exploring the needs, priorities and role of 
the U.S. in the face of these and other foreign and 
domestic issues in an organized, systematic way can 
provide invaluable assistance in achieving an under- 
standing and an appreciation of the decisions that must 
be made in the coming years. 

There is nothing more important for the U.S. than to 
seek to understand where our vital interests lie and to 
ensure that they are protected. 

Amon A. Diggs 
January 1994 
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TOPIC 
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Conflict in f onner Yugoslavia: 
quest for solutions 

■ What common bonds united the Yugoslav federation? What eth- 
nic, economic and political differences divided the country? 

■ What led to Yugoslavia ’s breakup? Could similar circumstances 
occur elsewhere? 

■ Should the US. intervene and try to end the conflict? 



ARTICLE SUMMARY 

T he complexity of the Yugoslav conflict has pro- 
duced confusion in U.S. foreign policy. Ameri- 
can response has swung between moral outrage at the 
“humanitarian nightmare” of the war in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and a reluctance to become involved 
militarily because U.S. national interests were not at 
stake. This ambivalence has inhibited the formulation 
of policy and led to the failure of even humanitarian 
actions. 

The causes of the conflict, the author writes, have 
more to do with the attempts to transform a socialist 
country into a market-oriented democracy and to 
incorporate it into Europe than they do with the ethnic 
and cultural makeup of former Yugoslavia. The war 
therefore has forced the U.S. and Europe to confront 
their own disagreements and national competition 
over economic and security relations in a post-cold- 
war world. Western attempts to mediate, based on old 
thinking and instruments inappropriate to the conflict, 
have escalated the process of disintegration. Lacking 
are procedures and instruments to address conflicts 
over the principle of self-determination and over bor- 
ders within Europe, and national interests have pre- 
dominated over multilateral cooperation in Western 
policies. In Yugoslavia, the forces for further disinte- 
gration and war are stronger than those for an end to the 
fighting or for its containment. 







ACTIVITY ONE 
Overview 

If today the world faces problems that are not some- 
how displayed in the tragedy unfolding in Y ugoslavia, 
it would be difficult to imagine what they would be. 
Y ugoslavia is a sobering example of the fragility of the 
post-cold-war world and the relationships between 
political, military and economic development; ethnic, 
social and occupational groups; and religious and 
national communities. Yugoslavia was created by the 
Great Powers after World War I. It was buffeted by 
worldwide depression, a multinational military occu- 
pation during World War II and a struggle to maintain 
neutrality during the cold war that followed. 

Now the Yugoslav federation has disintegrated. 
Issues such as democratization, federalism, economic 
reform and the rol e of government in society have been 
superseded by arms sales, bombardments, “ethnic 
cleansing,” lawlessness and brigandry, military cam- 
paigns and political chicanery. The Western powers, 
including the U.S., have vacillated between concern 
and indifference, lacking the will, the means and the 
experience to halt the disintegration. 

The situation in Yugoslavia is complex. Federalists 
in the former Yugoslavia had sought unsuccessfully to 
strengthen democracy and liberalize the economy 
through the national government in Belgrade. How- 
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ever, Yugoslavia was in reality six nations in one 
federal state, and opposition to federalism arose, based 
on social class, ethnicity, personal wealth and eco- 
nomic or occupational status. Internally, the former 
Yugoslav republics are beset with overwhelming po- 
litical, military, economic and social problems. Move- 
ments espousing nationalism, political or military 
adventurism or the redress of old or new grievances 
have proliferated. Clashes between factions that cham- 
pion various public and private interests have brought 
war, destruction and death. Various external groups, 
including northern Europeans, Germans, Austrians, 
Russians, Hungarians, Albanians, Islamists, Italians, 
Greeks and others, are involved in promoting their 
own agendas, and for the most part they have wors- 
ened the situation. 

What are the basic causes of violence and division 
in this land? How have ethnic, religious, social and 
economic differences contributed to the breakup of 
this country? What consequences will the continued 
strife have? How do these events mirror issues and 
problems in other parts of the world? 

Objectives 

Upon completion, participants will be able to: 

1 . Describe the forces that divide and create de- 
struction in the former country of Yugoslavia. 

2. Explain what will be required to bring peace 
and stability to the region. 

3. Compare problems and issues that have af- 
fected Y ugoslavia with similar problems and 
issues elsewhere. 

Materials 

“Handout on Yugoslavia” (page 35), chalk, chalk- 
board 

Time 

Approximately 45 minutes 

Procedure 

Begin the discussion by asking the participants to 
describe the difficult problems the U.S. has faced 
recently as a result of the Rodney King and Reginald 
Denny incidents in Los Angeles. Ask for the partici- 
pants’ reactions to Rodney King’s widely quoted 
query: “Can’t we get along?” Ask whether or not they 



believe that Americans are divided because of racial or 
ethnic tensions or other similar matters. Ask them to 
describe aspects of American society that they believe 
cause people to be united and to compare them with 
those aspects of American society that cause them to 
be divided. List the main points in two separate col- 
umns on the chalkboard labeled “U.S. Unity” and 
“U.S. Division.” Ask participants to predict, on the 
basis of what they have presented, if they believe that 
the U.S. could break up sometime in the near future. 

Turn the discussion to the new Balkan states (for- 
merly Yugoslavia). Briefly describe the background 
and history of the former Yugoslavia, including a 
general description of its cultural legacies and tradi- 
tions. Point out the highlights of its 20th century history. 

Then divide the participants into four groups, ex- 
plaining to them that they are going to concentrate on 
four states, Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina 
and Yugoslavia. Assign each group a state, distribute 
the “Handout on Yugoslavia,” and ask them to work 
together within their respective group to produce an 
up-to-date assessment of the situation in the state they 
represent. Ask them to note the most serious condi- 
tions and problems at the present time, and ask them to 
recommend short-term measures that would provide 
stability and alleviate the problems. Give them ap- 
proximately 10 minutes to complete this work. 

Call them back together and ask each of them to 
summarize the situation in their designated state. Out- 
line their findings on the chalkboard. After all four states 
have been described, ask them to compare conditions 
and to assess which situations are the most difficult. Ask 
them to specify the problems in their state that are 
connected with problems or issues in the other states. 
Get them to work together toward solving what they 
consider the major problems within each state by sug- 
gesting comprehensive, cooperative efforts and solu- 
tions. Ask them to suggest what resources would have 
to be deployed to ensure a successful outcome. 

End the discussion by asking if they believe that 
what happened in Yugoslavia could happen elsewhere 
in the world. Turn their attention to the notes on the 
chalkboard about unity and division in the U.S. Ask 
them to compare Yugoslavia and the U.S., and ask 
them if they believe the situations are similar. Ask 
them if what happened to Yugoslavia could happen to 
the U.S. in their lifetimes. Ask them to state briefly the 
reasons they believe this could or could not happen. 
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ACTIVITY TWO 
Overview 

Anyone seeking evidence that the U.S. and its NATO 
allies have not developed a cogent plan to deal with 
difficult international issues in the post-cold-war era 
need look no further than the continuing tragedy in 
what was formerly Yugoslavia. Successor states to 
that country have been ensnared in recurrent waves of 
hatred, violence and nihilismas the U.S. and its friends 
have displayed timidity and inconsistency in their 
approach to the problem. Neutral during the cold war, 
Yugoslavia was neither part of the Soviet bloc nor the 
free world but was courted by both. Today, few 
Europeans or Americans seem to be sure of how to 
grapple with the situation there. 

Furthermore, the violence and ethnic strife in former 
Yugoslavia threaten to spill over its borders. There 
have been serious delays and setbacks in democratic 
development and economic reforms in Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Romania and Albania. The increasing pressures 
generated by floods of refugees have heightened ten- 
sion and conflict both within and among neighboring 
countries. Economic damage has also been substan- 
tial. Added to the burdens of the refugee problem are 
billions of dollars lost in regional trade, staggering 
unemployment and the disruption of overland trans- 
portation between Europe and the Middle East. The 
cost of building new routes around Yugoslavia will be 
considerable. Meanwhile, arms sales have helped re- 
juvenate military industries and slowed the post-cold- 
war conversion to other economic pursuits. 

The U.S. finds itself in a particular dilemma. Uncer- 
tain of its role, the world’s only military superpower 
and the “winner” of the cold war promotes democracy, 
self-determination and human rights around the world. 
It is weighing the future of the NATO alliance and the 
economic and political development of Europe. The 
Clinton Administration has sought to cut back military 
spending in order to concentrate on domestic issues 
such as economic revitalization, health and educa- 
tional reform, racial divisiveness, urban decay, etc. 

What role should the U.S. play in the continuing 
crisis in Yugoslavia? What ideas or strategies should 
the U.S. pursue for the area? How will U.S. action or 
inaction affect its relationship with Europe and the 
promotion of its foreign policy goals in the world? 
How will the crisis in Yugoslavia affect U.S. domestic 
priorities? 







Objectives 

Upon completion, participants will be able to: 

1 . Discuss and compare the advantages and disad- 
vantages of U.S. efforts to intervene in the 
crisis in Yugoslavia. 

2. Assess and determine the role other nations and 
international organizations play in the conflict. 

3. Describe the possible effect U.S. action in 
Yugoslavia would have on American leader- 
ship in Europe. 

4. Discuss the impact U.S. policy in Yugoslavia 
will have on American domestic concerns and 
priorities. 

Materials 

Chalk, chalkboard 

Time 

Approximately 45 minutes 

Procedure 

Begin the discussion by briefly outlining the serious 
problems that exist in the former Yugoslavia. Ask 
participants what specific actions should be taken to 
bring immediate pressure to bear in order to resolve 
these problems. List these actions on the chalkboard. 

Write the following on the chalkboard: “Europe 
(NATO),” “U.S.,” “United Nations.” Ask participants 
to develop a possible scenario in which one or more of 
these — or any other national or international public or 
private entity, alone or in combination — could suc- 
cessfully carry out the actions suggested by the group 
to end the crisis in Yugoslavia. Ask them why this has 
not taken place before and what the U.S. could or 
should do in order for this to occur. Describe the basic 
principles that the U.S. stands for in the world — 
democracy, self-determination and human rights — 
and ask them why they believe these principles would 
or would not make it possible for the U.S. to play a 
significant role in trying to resolve the conflicts in 
Yugoslavia. Ask them to agree on which principles or 
concepts they believe apply to U.S. involvement or 
noninvolvement in the struggle. 

End the discussion by asking them what they be- 
lieve will happen if something is not done about the 
situation in Yugoslavia and how they think this will 
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affect the conduct of U.S. foreign policy in Europe and 
throughout the world. 

Ask the participants what dangers the U.S. may face 
if it decides to play a role in the tragedy and how U.S. 
actions would affect its relations with Europe and the 



United Nations. Ask them what they believe will be 
the economic, political and military price the U.S. may 
have to pay in order to play a significant role. Ask them 
if such expenditures are worthwhile given the domes- 
tic needs and other U.S. international commitments 
and priorities. 



GLOSSARY 



I Balkans. The Balkan Peninsula is a large, ethnically diverse 
region in southeastern Europe consisting of all or parts of 
Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Romania, Turkey and the former 
Yugoslavia. This volatile mix of peoples and cultures in the 
region has produced numerous intrastate and border conflicts, 
which continue up to the present time. 

I federalism. A system of government in which sovereignty is 
divided between a central authority and component state au- 
thorities. The central government most often handles the con- 
cerns of the people as a whole, including foreign affairs, 
defense and commerce; the local entities retain other powers. 

Geneva Conventions. Series of treaties signed ( 1 864-1 949) in 
Geneva, Switzerland, that provide for the humane treatment of 
combatants and civilians in wartime. 

Great Powers. The victorious allies of World War I — Britain, 
France, Italy and the U.S. 

Habsburg dynasty. The ruling house of Austria from 1 282 to 
1918. It controlled large parts of Europe during its reign. In 
1 867 the Habsburg empire was reorganized into the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, which was dissolved at the end of World 
War 1. Part of the former empire became Yugoslavia. 

market economy. An economic system that relies on free 
competition, profit incentives and the principle of supply and 
demand to determine which goods to produce, how to produce 
them, and who will receive them once they have been pro- 
duced. 



I nation-state. A country that consists of people who are con- 
scious of their common historical and cultural background and 
who wish to perpetuate it within the framework of a state. 

I North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). Military alli- 
ance created in 1949 linking the U.S., Canada, Belgium, 
Britain, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Den- 
mark, Iceland, Italy and Portugal. Greece, Spain, Turkey and 
Germany were subsequently admitted to the alliance. It was 
created to defend the North Atlantic allies against potential 
Communist aggression. 

I Ottoman dynasty. An Islamic empire based in Istanbul that was 
ruled by the Ottoman Turks from 1 300 to 1 922. At their height 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, the Ottomans ruled over an area 
stretching from Algeria to the Persian Gulf and from Hungary 
to Yemen. 

Venetian dynasty. Rulers of this island-city came to dominate 
the Adriatic region in the 9th century as a leading sea power. 
The zenith of the empire was reached in the 1 5th century when 
it served as a link between Europe and Asia. It fell in 1 797 to 
Napoleon I who delivered Venice to Austrian rule. 

Versailles. The site in France where the most important of the 
five peace treaties ending World War I — the Treaty of 
Versailles — was signed. The victorious Great Powers forced 
defeated Germany to admit war guilt and to accept limitations 
on its rearmament. Germany also had to pay war reparations 
and give up certain territories. The League of Nations, the 
forerunner of the United Nations, was also established under 
this treaty. 
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South Africa; 

f oi^;mg a democratic union 

■ What are the aftereffects of apartheid and what problems do they 
create for South Africa s leaders? 

■ Can a new multiracial government heal old wounds? 

■ What stakes does the US. have in South Africa s democratic 
transition? 



ARTICLE SUMMARY 

S OUTH Africa has passed a point of no return. The 
old system of apartheid is gone and the first all- 
inclusive elections will be held on April 27, 1994. 
From its inception in 1948, advocates of apartheid 
strove systematically to separate the majority black 
population from the minority white population. Inter- 
nal opposition to this system followed. The govern- 
ment banned the African National Congress and jailed 
its leaders, including Nelson Mandela, but the opposi- 
tion to apartheid continued to grow and led to violent 
confrontations in the black townships. The outraged 
international community imposed economic sanctions, 
and foreign businesses divested themselves of their 
holdings in South Africa. In 1 989 the situation came to 
a head. A new president, F.W. de Klerk, announced 
plans to dismantle gradually the apartheid system. 
Mandela and de Klerk are currently members of a 
transitional government charged with finalizing a new 
constitution with a bill of rights and addressing 
apartheid’s legacy — a divided country, a stagnant 
economy and a largely unemployed majority. The 
U.S. has declared its commitment to helping South 
Africa make this transition. But what form should that 
help take? What are the best policies? The decisions 
made now may have profound effects on South Africa’s 
future. 







ACTIVITY ONE 
Overview 

A nation long regarded as a pariah state by the interna- 
tional community. South Africa is no longer shunned 
but is being observed with amazement, excitement and 
apprehension as it moves through the last decade of the 
20th century. For many years the government of this 
multiracial society used tyranny to uphold race as the 
defining criterion for political, economic and social 
well-being. It has now embarked upon a course that not 
only has put an end to legal apartheid and invited full 
political participation by the nonwhite majority, but 
also seeks to eliminate the results of powerful traditions 
of racism, violence, tyranny and economic exploitation 
that were inspired and sanctioned by the whites-only 
South African government and that still have a crippling 
effect on many aspects of South African life today. 

The history of South Africa is replete with racial 
and ethnic unrest. In addition to struggles and conflict 
over language and culture, there have been violent 
rivalries concerning land, cattle and mineral rights as 
well as political and economic power. The victory of 
the Nationalist party in 1 948 enabled the Afrikaners to 
codify and expand previous forms of discrimination to 
all aspects of life in order to deny political and eco- 
nomic equality to blacks. Separated from the land. 
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restricted in movement, denied the right to protest or 
organize and subjected to divide-and-rule tactics en- 
forced by state tyranny, blacks organized and fought 
back through political activism and armed struggle. 

International condemnation, economic sanctions 
andU.S. -led divestment, coupled with increasing state 
and individual violence and opposition from South 
African whites and blacks, eventually brought an end 
to apartheid. South Africa is now attempting to rebuild 
and restructure its economy and society. Can South 
Africa overcome its tumultuous past and become an 
open, democratic, multiracial nation? What immedi- 
ate steps can be taken to ensure a successful transition? 
How can needs such as housing, education, job train- 
ing and health be managed in an uncertain period of 
transition for the black majority? What role, if any, 
should the U.S. and the world play in these efforts? 

Objectives 

Upon completion, participants will be able to: 

1. Identify social, economic and political prob- 
lems that have developed as a result of the 
policy of apartheid in South Africa. 

2. Explain the challenges South Africa faces as it 
attempts to reform and restructure the govern- 
ment. 

3. Discuss and assess the role the international 
community should play in order to assist the 
reform process. 

Materials 

Chalkboard, chalk 

Hme 

Approximately 45 minutes 

Procedures 

After briefly describing apartheid, ask the participants 
to speculate on how successful they believe South 
Africans will be in reforming, restructuring and de- 
mocratizing their society. Ask them to list the most 
difficult problems they believe the country must over- 
come in order to be successful. Make sure they explain 
why they choose the problems they do. List all prob- 
lems on the chalkboard and, after the list is completed. 




ask them to rank these problems from the most to the 
least difficult to solve. 

Divide the participants into the following groups: 
National party, Afrikaner Resistance Movement, Af- 
rican National Congress and the Inkatha Freedom 
party. Ask them to develop specific positions and 
specific proposals or demands concerning how the 
group would like to deal with the problems listed on 
the chalkboard. Bring the groups together and, under 
columns on the chalkboard labeled “National Party,” 
“Afrikaner Resistance Movement,” “African National 
Congress” and “Inkatha Freedom Party,” have each 
present its ideas and demands. After the suggestions 
have been summarized on the chalkboard, get them to 
compare and contrast the ideas and approaches to each 
problem. Ask them to try to work out a consensus or 
compromise on their goals. Ask them to determine 
whether or not the issues, ideas and difficulties sug- 
gested are primarily political, social or economic in 
nature. Ask them what help, if any, they might seek 
from outsiders, such as the U.S., multilateral organiza- 
tions or any other groups or individuals in order to help 
resolve these issues. Get them to speculate as to 
whether or not outside help might be forthcoming and 
the reasons why. 

Review their progress in attempting to resolve 
differences over these issues. Ask participants what, if 
any, patterns or principles could be used as a general 
statement of the difficulties connected with this pro- 
cess. Then turn back to their original ranking of the 
problems. Ask them whether they still hold to the same 
order of difficulties and to explain the reasons why 
they may or may not have changed their minds. 

End the discussion by comparing what they have 
done with what must be done in South Africa. Ask 
them if they understand why so many people in and out 
of South Africa are deeply concerned about the chances 
for success and the reasons why they believe there will 
or will not be progress toward the creation of a demo- 
cratic, multiracial society in that country. 

ACnVTTYTWO 

Overview 

The recent announcement that the 1993 Nobel Prize 
for Peace has been jointly awarded to Prime Minister 
F.W. de Klerk and Nelson Mandela of South Africa 
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stands out as another remarkable moment for a world 
that has recently witnessed one incredible change after 
another. South Africa is swiftly moving away from 
being a rigid, brutally segregated, whites-only society 
toward becoming an open, integrated, multiracial demo- 
cratic society, and no one inside or outside this country 
is quite certain, despite ambitious goals and objec- 
tives, what will happen. Violence, division, distrust, 
economic stagnation, extremism, ignorance and his- 
torical traditions cast a pall over hopes and dreams for 
South Africa’s future. 

The future of South Africa is important to the U.S. 
for several reasons. In the first place, the U.S. has 
recently shown a renewed commitment to democracy 
and self-determination in the world. South Africa 
offers a dramatic opportunity to determine if people of 
different racial or ethnic backgrounds can live in 
peace, harmony and equality in spite of a deeply 
troubled past and profound social and economic prob- 
lems in the present. Many feel that the U.S., as the 
foreign country that contributed most to ending apart- 
heid, has a special obligation to assist in South Africa’s 
transition to democracy and economic stability. South 
Africa’s uncertain future may have a serious effect on 
racial politics in the U.S., especially in foreign affairs. 
African-Americans feel a special tie to events there 
and were influential in pressuring the U.S. govern- 
ment to sanction South Africa. Future U.S. efforts, 
whether they succeed or fail, will be felt across the 
racial divide. In addition, the U.S., having emerged 
from a long period of severe legal and social segrega- 
tion only about 30 years ago, finds itself facing chal- 
lenges at home that are similar to those of South 
Africa. While not as pronounced as conditions in 
South Africa, division, distrust, extremism, violence, 
ignorance and some historical traditions have contrib- 
uted to impediments to multiracial and multiethnic 
integration and democratic progress here. As in South 
Africa, economic stagnation has exacerbated these 
problems and has prompted warnings that the U.S. is 
headed for serious social disintegration and unrest. 
Should we compare South Africa and its problems to 
similar problems in the U.S.? What differences exist 
between the two? What can the U.S. do to help South 
Africa move toward multiracial democracy? What 
role — if any — should the U.S. play in such a transi- 
tion? How will U.S. actions in South Africa affect the 
U.S. position in the world? at home? 



Objectives 

Upon completion, participants will be able to: 

1 . Describe and compare the problems and chal- 
lenges South Africa, the U.S. and other multi- 
racial, multiethnic societies face in attempting 
to manage democratic reform. 

2. Explain why the U.S. has a special stake in 
events unfolding in South Africa. 

3. Discuss which important principles and values 
win ensure that U.S. interests in democracy and 
self-determination can be sustained in the world 
and at home. 

Materials 

“Handout on South Africa” (page 36), chalkboard, 
chalk 

Time 

Approximately 45 minutes 

Procedures 

Begin the discussion by quoting from a famous speech 
by Dr. Martin Luther King: “I have a dream. ..a dream 
deeply rooted in the American dream.” Ask the par- 
ticipants why this speech is famous and when it was 
delivered. Ask them what they believe constitutes the 
American dream and why they believe African-Ameri- 
cans were willing to march on Washington, D.C., to 
protest their treatment and denial of access to the 
American dream in American society. 

Ask the group to compare conditions in the U.S. in 
1 963 to conditions in South Africa today. 

Distribute the “Handout on South Africa” to the 
participants and give them about 10 minutes to com- 
plete it. When they have finished, open the discussion 
by asking them to compare the definition of U.S. 
segregation with that of apartheid in South Africa. Ask 
them to describe major differences between the two in 
terms of demographics, social conditions, government 
policies and actions, and recent history. Ask them to 
compare the steps being taken to bring about reforms 
in the two societies. Get them to determine whether or 
not the U.S. has or should have a special role in 
influencing an end to apartheid in South Africa be- 
cause of its democratic principles, its prominence in 
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the world and its racial problems. Ask them what 
effect, if any, developments in South Africa will have 
on U.S. racial problems and what influence, if any, 
U.S. racial problems will have on developments in 
South Africa. 

Turn the discussion to recently published literature 
and commentary that have stated that the U.S., despite 
the elimination of legal and many social barriers to 



racial integration, is a society that is dividing more and 
more along racial and ethnic lines. Ask them if they 
believe this to be true and, if so, what conditions have 
contributed to this development. Ask them what needs 
to be done to arrest this trend in order to avoid racial 
and ethnic conflicts and social disintegration. Ask 
them what they think this may or may not mean for the 
chances for far-reaching and difficult reforms and 
changes that are planned for South Africa. 



GLOSSARY 



■ African National Congress (ANC). Created in 1 909 to oppose 
peacefully South African racial policies, the ANC turned to 
militant opposition in 1960 after sustaining repeated, often 
violent, attacks by the government. The South African govern- 
ment banned the ANC in 1960. 

■ Agency for International Development (AID). Established in 
1961 under the U.S. State Department to coordinate nonmili- 
tary assistance to developing nations. The Agency for Interna- 
tional Development gives priority to programs in agriculture, 
health, population planning, education and the environment. 

■ British Commonwealth. A voluntary coalition of Britain, 
associated states and certain sovereign states that were former 
dependencies. Founded in 1 93 1 , its purpose is consultation and 
cooperation. No collective decisions are binding on members 
and they may withdraw at any time. The British monarch is 
recognized as the symbolic head and, while the commonwealth 
states are linked economically, preferential tariffs were aban- 
doned when Britain joined the Common Market in 1973. 

■ Dutch East India Company. This company was chartered by 
the States-General of the Netherlands in 1 602 and granted a 
monopoly on Dutch trade east of the Cape of Good Hope and 
west of the Strait of Magellan. It subdued local rulers and drove 
out competition to dominate trade. Its possessions became part 
of the Dutch empire in the Far East in 1798. 

■ Economic sanctions. Economic restraints imposed by outside 
powers seeking to pressure a country, without using force, to 
change its policies. Sanctions include embargoes, tariffs, quo- 
tas and denial of credit. 



■ far right. A political position favoring authoritarian rule. For 
example, far-right governments often demand popular alle- 
giance to one leader who derives his or her power from the 
military. 

■ Freedom Charter. This 1955 political platform of the African 
National Congress (ANC) announced the goal of a democratic 
state based on the will of the people, with no distinctions based 
on color, race, sex or belief. It demanded that members of all 
races be given the right to vote and to run for office. 

■ gerrymandering. The practice of drawing the boundaries of 
districts in such a way that a particular political party has an 
advantage in elections. 

■ infrastructure. The foundation on which a nation’s economy, 
including agriculture, trade and industry, depends— for ex- 
ample, roads, railroads, ports and power facilities. 

■ labor-intensive agriculture. Farming that relies primarily on 
human labor rather than mechanical, technological or scien- 
tific methods to produce crops. 

■ miscegenation. A mixture of races by inbreeding; or marriage 
or cohabitation between members of different races. 

■ Napoleon I. Emperor of France and commander of French 
armies (1804-14). He is widely regarded as one of the greatest 
conquerors of all times. 

;■ National Endowment for Democracy. A private; U.S.-govem- 
ment-funded association that promotes worldwide develop- 
ment of democratic values and human rights and freedoms 
through private-sector initiatives. It supports exchange visits, 
training programs and institution-building. 
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GLOSSARY (cont) 



■ Nobel Peace Prize. International prize awarded annually by the 
Nobel Foundation in Stockholm for the promotion of peace. 

■ per capita gross domestic product.The total value of goods and 
services produced within a country in a given year (does not 
include income earned abroad) divided by the population. 

■ per capita income. National income per person, or the total 
value of a country’s goods and services divided by the total 
population. 

■ real wages. Real wages indicate the earnings of workers 
adjusted for changes in consumer prices. They are an index of 
workers’ standard of living. They also are an indication of real 
output per unit of labor input (productivity). 

■ Sharpeville. A town near Johannesburg. South African police 
opened fire on blacks demonstrating against apartheid pass 
laws in March 1 960 and killed 69. The massacre brought South 
Africa close to civil war and precipitated international con- 
demnation of the government. 






■ Soweto. A black township near Johannesburg. A student 
demonstration against a government attempt to impose the 
Afrikaans language in education led to three days of riots in 
Soweto; 236 non-whites were killed by police and 2 whites 
were killed by rioters. The government withdrew the proposal. 

■ torture. The infliction of severe pain as a means of punishment 
or coercion. 

■ tricameral parliament. A parliament that consists of three 
bodies or chambers. 

B tyranny. Coercive, arbitrary government that recognizes no 
law or limitations. 

B World Bank. An international agency closely associated with 
the International Monetary Fund. The World Bank was estab- 
lished in 1 944 to help countries devastated by World War II to 
rebuild. Today it makes low-interest loans to developing na- 
tions for economic development projects such as highways and 
dams. Officially known as the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (IBRD), it is the largest interna- 
tional lending agency of its kind and disburses about $15 
billion annually. 
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Enviroranental crisis in 
f omier Soviet bloc 
whose problem? who pays? 

■ How did Communist government policies affect the environment? 

■ What priority should new governments in the former Soviet bloc 
give to environmental cleanup efforts? 

■ How can the international community address global 
environmental problems? Why have past efforts failed? 



ARTICLE SUMMARY 

T he former Soviet republics and East European 
nations face wide-scale environmental problems 
at least as serious as those the U.S. and Europe expe- 
rienced 30 years ago. The damage in the former Soviet 
Union is the result of 60 years of abuse and neglect. 
Early government measures to protect the environ- 
ment from the effects of collectivization and rapid 
industrialization were never enforced, and warnings 
by environmentalists were suppressed or largely ig- 
nored. When Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev in 
the mid-1980s called for glasnost, or a more open 
society, environmental activists stepped up their pro- 
tests against government policies, contributing to the 
political ferment that eventually toppled the Soviet 
Union. Currently the former Soviet bloc’s most seri- 
ous and urgent environmental problem is dealing with 
defective nuclear reactors, similar to the one at 
Chernobyl that caused the worst nuclear catastrophe in 
history. Other environmental problems include seri- 
ous water pollution, degradation of land, losses of 
biological resources and air pollution. The economic 
and environmental recovery of the region will depend 
on new energy policies and on exploiting and con- 
serving energy reserves, namely oil and natural gas. 
New policies will require technology and large amounts 
of capital, which is in short supply. Russia especially 
is in need of loans, grants and private investment to 



advance ecologically sound projects. The U.S. govern- 
ment, business and nongovernmental organizations may 
all play a role, but the problems will not soon go away. 

ACTIVITY 

Overview 

Since the first international conference on the human 
environment in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1 972, pollu- 
tion of the environment and the destruction of the 
earth’s ecosystem have been high on the world’s 
agenda. The recent Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, underscored the continuing universal concern. 

While few people can agree on what, precisely, 
should be done — and by whom — most feel that the 
pollution of the environment and the destruction of the 
ecosystem of the earth must be stopped. Nearly all 
recognize that the solution to many of these problems 
will cost a great deal of money and effort. 

One region where environmental degradation has 
taken its greatest toll is the former Soviet bloc. While 
the political, economic and social problems that haunt 
this former empire are massive, the environmental 
crisis that it faces may be even greater, threatening the 
very existence of the land and its people. By extension, 
it menaces the ecology of the entire globe. 

With reckless disregard for health, human life and 
the environment, the ambitious Stalinist programs for 
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rapid heavy industrialization and collectivization of 
agriculture depleted natural resources, destroyed for- 
ests and agricultural areas and polluted waters and 
streams. In many respects, present environmental condi- 
tions in the former empire are comparable with the situa- 
tion that existed in other industrial nations 30 years ago. 

One of the most hazardous problems in the former 
Soviet states involves civilian and military nuclear 
establishments. Civilian nuclear reactors, substandard 
in design and poorly constructed, threaten the lives and 
safety of people throughout the world. Some experts 
are afraid that an accident even worse than the 
Chernobyl disaster may occur in the near future unless 
nuclear reactors are shut down or upgraded immedi- 
ately. In addition, while the complete story has not 
been forthcoming, there are indications that the indus- 
trial complex responsible for the manufacture of nuclear 
weapons may present even greater dangers to the 
world. At least three serious nuclear accidents have 
occurred since the late 1950s, causing tremendous 
damage in and around the former Soviet states. 

The massive cleanups and the reallocation and 
restructuring of resources and priorities will require a 
great deal of money. Where will funds be found? 
Given the difficulties faced by the former Soviet 
empire in converting to market economies, curbing 
hyperinflation and developing trade and investment — 
as well as dealing with other economic and social 
problems — money for environmental concerns is sim- 
ply not available in any where near the amount needed. 
Some assistance has been forthcoming from outside 
the former states. Nations, international organiza- 
tions, NGOs and others have pledged or sent funds, 
often with strings attached, to tackle the problems. 
How can the former Soviet bloc countries afford to 
manage their affairs, develop political, economic and 
social harmony and solve the environmental crisis, as 
well? What steps can be taken to ensure that the 
movement to a market economy will feature a more 
environmentally sound approach? What role should 
nations, international organizations, NGOs and others 
play in working for solutions to these problems? 

Objectives 

Upon completion, participants will be able to: 

1. Discuss the severe environmental problems 
that exist in the former Soviet empire and 
explain how these problems were created. 



2. Discuss why the ex-Soviet bloc and many other 
nations find it difficult to deal effectively with 
managing and correcting environmental prob- 
lems. 

3. Discuss possible ideas or programs that could 
be developed by the world community to assist 
in the management of the environmental crisis 
in the former Soviet empire or in other nations 
around the world. 

Materials 

“Handout on the Environment” (page 37), chalk, 
chalkboard 

Time 

Approximately 45 minutes 

Procedure 

Begin the discussion by describing some current envi- 
ronmental problems, such as the depletion of the ozone 
layer, the greenhouse effect, acid rain, etc. Ask partici- 
pants their views on these questions and get them to 
express whether or not they believe that the earth and 
its environment are endangered. Ask them what they 
believe are the most serious environmental challenges 
facing the U.S. and what difficulties stand in the way 
of correcting these problems. Ask them what they 
believe they should do to help solve environmental 
problems in the U.S. 

Turn the discussion to the former Soviet empire. 
Ask them to summarize environmental problems that 
exist there. Ask them to compare these problems with 
environmental difficulties in the U.S. Describe some 
of the social, political and economic changes that are 
occurring in the former bloc and ask them what effect 
they believe these changes will have on efforts to do 
something about the environmental crisis there. In- 
form the participants that, because of the gravity of the 
situation, the precariousness of the transition to de- 
rnocracy and market economics and the lack of avail- 
able resources, it may be necessary for other countries 
to help solve this problem in order to prevent further 
environmental damage. 

Write the names of four groups on the chalkboard: 
“Europe,” “The United Nations,” “The U.S.” and 
“Nongovernmental organizations.” Explain to the par- 
ticipants that they are to divide evenly into these 
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groups — and any other group that they might sug- 
gest — in order to produce ideas and programs on how 
to deal with this environmental crisis. Distribute the 
“Handout on the Environment.” Ask them to work 
together within their group to prepare an action plan 
for what they believe needs to be done. Give them 
about 1 0 minutes to complete this task. 

Call them back together and ask each group to 
present its views on what it believes to be the worst 
environmental situations in the former Soviet bloc. Be 
sure that the groups provide reasons for their choices. 
Ask them whether or not they believe that the effects 
of these problems are confined to the former Soviet 
bloc or if they pose a threat to the world at large. Ask 
them to offer suggestions on how to eliminate these 
problems and how they would arrange to provide the 



necessary funds. Outline the views of each group on 
the chalkboard and, when all the groups have finished, 
ask them to rank and evaluate the different viewpoints 
and solutions. Ask them which program they think is 
the best and whether or not they would use its solutions 
or combine them with others in order to address the 
problem. Ask them to rank and evaluate their funding 
ideas and whether or not they should also be com- 
bined. 

After they have finished their evaluation, ask them 
what they believe will happen to the world’s environ- 
ment if their ideas or similar ones are not adopted. 
Have them explain and evaluate what role the U.S. 
should play in this matter. Ask them what, if anything, 
they should personally do with regard to this problem 
as citizens of the U.S. or as concerned individuals. 
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■ DDT. A toxic insecticide developed during World War II to 
improve agricultural production. It was banned from further 
use during the 1970s by the U.S. government because of 
dangers of residual effects on the ecosystem. Its use is contin- 
ued in other parts of the world. 

■ European Community (EC). A European economic union 
created by the Treaty of Rome in 1957 that eliminated internal 
barriers to trade. The six original members were Belgium, 
France, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and West Ger- 
many. Since then, Britain, Ireland, Denmark, Greece, Spain 
and Portugal have joined. At the end of 1 993 the EC became the 
European Union. 

■ Great Depression . A period of worldwide economic stagnation 
and unemployment in the 1930s that was marked by severe 
cutbacks in international trade and widespread default on loans 
by sovereign borrowers. In the U.S., the Depression dated from 
the stock market crash of 1 929. 

■ gross national product (GNP). The total value of a nation’s 
goods and services, including government expenditures and 
investments abroad, during a given period of time, usually one 
year. Different methods of calculating national economic fac- 
tors, such as currency-value changes, can lead to varying 
figures. 

■ Group of Seven (G-7). The seven most economically devel- 
oped countries of the world: Britain, Canada, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan and the U.S. The heads of state of these 
countries meet at yearly summits to discuss international 
economic and monetary developments as well as a wider range 
of issues, such as terrorism and arms control. These summits 
are also attended by the president of the European Community ’ s 
Council of Ministers. 

■ Lenin, Vladimir Ilich Ulyanov. Founder and leader of the 
Russian Bolshevik party, he devised the strategy for the seizure 
of power in the October 1917 revolution. He became the 
founder and leader of the Soviet Union. 

■ nongovernmental organizations (NGOs). These private foun- 
dations and voluntary associations, usually designed to deal 
with specific issues or areas of concern, devote their efforts and 
resources to addressing or influencing national or international 
matters. 
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■ Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT). In addition to trying 
to curb the spread of nuclear weapons, the treaty commits all 
signatories to negotiate an end to the nuclear arms race and, 
ultimately, to negotiate nuclear disarmament. 

■ Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD). Organization launched in December 1960 to pro- 
mote economic growth, employment and improved standards 
of living among member countries by encouraging coordi- 
nated policies. It seeks “to promote the sound and harmonious 
development of the world economy and improve the lot of the 
developing countries....” Its members include the U.S., the 
West European countries, Australia, New Zealand and Canada. 

■ Stalin, Joseph. The sole and undisputed head of the Commu- 
nist party and leader of the Soviet Union from 1 927 to 1 953 . He 
ruled with rigid authoritarianism and through widespread use 
of terror. 

■ Third World. Economically less-developed nations of the 
world, most of which gained independence after World War II. 
During the cold war, the First World referred to the U.S. and 
other countries with free-market economies and the Second 
World to the Soviet Union and other Communist-bloc coun- 
tries. 

■ United Nations Development ProgranAn international agency 
that coordinates and administers technical assistance provided 
through the UN system to speed social and economic 
development in less-developed countries. 

■ United Nations Environment Program. Established in 1972 to 
facilitate international cooperation in all matters affecting the 
human environment, to ensure that environmental problems of 
wide international significance receive appropriate 
governmental consideration and to promote the acquisition 
and exchange of environmental knowledge. 

■ U.S. Superfund. A program of the U.S. government that began 
in 1 986 and established deadlines and standards forthe cleanup 
of hazardous toxic waste sites in the U.S. It designates which 
sites are considered the most serious toxic hazards in the nation 
and provides the means to clean them up. 

■ World Bank. See Glossary, Topic 2. 
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Trade with the Pacific Rim: 
pressure or cooperation? 

■ What is the relationship between US. jobs and the rapidly 
expanding Pacific Rim economies? 

■ What accounts for the US. trade deficit with the Pacific Rim? 

■ How can the US. improve relations with the Pacific Rim? 



ARTICLE SUMMARY 



ACTIVITY ONE 



T he Clinton Administration has declared that “no 
region in the world is more important to the U.S. 
than Asia.” It dramatized that point at the November 
meeting of the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
forum in Seattle. U.S. trade with Asia is already one 
and one-half times as large as U.S. trade with Europe. 
As the economies of the Pacific Rim countries grow 
and their markets continue to expand, trade with that 
region will be even more important to Americans. 
Increasing the access of U.S. exports to overseas 
markets can lead to job growth and a reduction in the 
trade deficit. 

The article explores the prospects for trade with the 
major Pacific Rim countries. It presents conflicting 
views on the U.S. trade deficit and ways to reduce it, 
such as asking trade partners voluntarily to restrain 
exports, establishing lists of unfair trading practices 
and imposing retaliatory tariffs. The article also raises 
the question of how much weight the architects of 
trade policy should give to such traditional U.S. con- 
cerns as promoting human rights, democracy and 
regional stability and security. To what extent, for 
example, should the U.S. apply pressure to its trade 
partners? Should it tie improved trade relations to 
observance of human rights? to respect for intellectual 
property rights? Has the time come to end the trade 
embargo on Vietnam? 




Overview 

When we think of popular ideas about the growth and 
development of the U.S., we invariably think of the 
dynamics of a westward movement of people and 
events. The U.S., settled primarily by Europeans, was 
formed by the westward movement of people from the 
original 1 3 colonies on the Atlantic seaboard to Pacific 
outposts in Oregon, California, Alaska and Hawaii. 
What is often ignored by Americans is the eastward 
movement of people and ideas from the Pacific Rim to 
the U.S. Most Asian-Americans came to the New 
World across the Pacific. In recent years the pace of 
Asian immigration has picked up. 

The U.S. has been heavily involved in the Pacific 
region for well over a century. It acquired the Philip- 
pines during the Spanish-American War and promul- 
gated the “Open Door” policy for China as the 20th 
century began. It had already annexed Hawaii, pur- 
chased Alaska and “opened up” Japan for U.S. trade. 
Other milestones of U.S. involvement in the Asian- 
Pacific area include the Pacific theater of World War 
II, the Korean War and the long Indochina struggle. 
The flow of U.S. history appears to be away from its 
European past in the direction of a Pacific future. It is 
no mere coincidence that the Pacific state of California 
is presently the most populous in the nation and one of 
the major cultural and industrial centers of the U.S. 
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The Pacific Rim — Australia, China, Hong Kong, 
Indonesia, Japan, South Korea, Malaysia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, Singapore, T aiwan, Thailand and Viet- 
nam — presents new challenges and opportunities for 
the U.S. to address in the post-cold-war world. U.S. 
trade with the Pacific Rim, which is undergoing rapid, 
far-reaching economic.growth and political develop- 
ment, is already larger than trade with Europe. The 
U.S., beset by budget and trade deficits, persistent 
unemployment and social unrest, is anxious to expand 
its trade with the region. In addition to increasing 
exports, the U.S. is concerned about working with the 
Pacific Rim countries to curb nuclear proliferation, to 
promulgate human rights and to promote democratic 
development. 

As the Pacific Rim nations continue their remark- 
able growth and development, the U.S. may be hard- 
pressed to maintain a high level of influence in the 
region. The U.S. needs to identify its principal goals 
and the means to achieve them. What can it do in order 
to have a role in shaping desired outcomes? Why have 
Pacific Rim economies experienced rapid, dynamic 
changes in recent years? What policies or events have 
accelerated this growth? How have these changes 
affected relations with the U.S. and the world? What 
future problems and challenges can be anticipated in 
the region? 

Objectives 

Upon completion, participants will be able to: 

1 . Describe how and why Pacific Rim economies 
are experiencing rapid and far-reaching growth 
and development at the present time. 

2. Compare recent economic developments in the 
Pacific Rim with those in other areas of the 
world. 

3. Discuss and evaluate what issues or problems 
must be taken into account to ensure that posi- 
tive economic and political growth continues in 
the area. 

Materials 

“Handout on the Pacific Rim” (page 38), The World 
Almanac and Book of Facts 1994, chalk, chalkboard 

Time 

Approximately 45 minutes 
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Procedure 

Begin the discussion by asking the participants what is 
meant by “advanced industrial nation.” Ask them to 
give reasons why some nations are advanced. Ask 
them what the advanced industrial nations have in 
common and get them to determine which of these 
traits are most important. List their responses on the 
chalkboard. 

Turn the discussion to “developing nations.” Ask 
them how they would describe the major differences 
between developing nations and advanced industrial 
nations. Ask them to explain what nations must do to 
become industrially advanced. List the responses on 
the chalkboard as well. Take about 10 minutes for this 
part of the activity. 

Divide the participants into five equal groups rep- 
resenting the Asean countries, China, Japan, South 
Korea and Taiwan. Distribute the “Handout on the 
Pacific Rim” and give them about 1 0 minutes to create 
a profile of their group. 

After 10 minutes ask the participants to come 
together to report on their group. Ask them to give an 
economic and political profile of their nation or group 
of nations and to explain why they believe it is either 
industrially advanced, developing or stagnant. Get 
them to state the reasons for their choice. Then ask 
them to predict what their group will be able to achieve 
over the next 25 years and to state how and why they 
believe this will happen. Summarize their reports on 
the chalkboard and, when they have finished, ask all 
participants whether or not they agree with each analy- 
sis. Ask them to find similarities and differences among 
the nations. Ask them to determine whether or not their 
relationship with the U.S. is important to these nations 
and how they might use this relationship as a measuring 
stick to compare the nations’ futures. Ask them what 
other factors should be considered in order to determine 
the successes or failures each group can anticipate in the 
future. End the discussion by comparing their profiles 
with the characteristics of advanced or developing 
nations that they listed on the chalkboard at the begin- 
ning of the discussion. Ask them if they still like the 
earlier ideas they expressed or if they would like to 
change or modify what they previously stated. End the 
discussion by asking them if they can make a general 
statement about what causes nations to develop and to 
become advanced. Ask them what nations can or should 
do in order to prevent their decline and fall. 
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ACTIVITY TWO 
Overview 

Many people in and out of public life have begun to 
accept the idea that possibly the most important adjust- 
ment the U.S. must make to succeed in the post-cold- 
war world will be a willingness on the part of Ameri- 
cans to reexamine old assumptions and to accept new 
ways of thinking. This is particularly true in the case 
of the U.S. economy. Americans are worried about 
Jobs, budget and trade deficits, productivity, insuffi- 
cient savings and investment and the lack of a robust 
confidence in business enterprise. A general uneasi- 
ness over the loss of Jobs in the U.S. to overseas 
industries and the failure to make the necessary adjust- 
ments to reverse course is growing. Rather than face 
these issues head on, various Americans have blamed 
each other, foreigners or any other convenient target 
for their problems. A good example of this is the 
“Japan bashing” that has occurred as the result of trade 
difficulties between the U.S. and Japan. 

In a very short time, the U.S. has gone from being 
a creditor nation with a strong industrial base and a 
trade surplus to being a debtor nation that has experi- 
enced a remarkable decline in its industrial output and 
a trade deficit. Various segments of U.S. society, 
whether they are part of the government and its bu- 
reaucracy, export-generating enterprises, organized 
labor or members of the general public, have differing 
opinions as to what should or should not be done in 
order to reverse current trends and to improve Ameri- 
can performance in trade and production. Some believe 
the U.S. should use various forms of pressure; others 
favor greater cooperation. According to others, the U.S. 
should concentrate on making serious domestic adjust- 
ments, such as cutting the federal budget deficit, encour- 
aging savings and discouraging consumption, and pro- 
moting export-oriented industries in order to make the 
U.S. more competitive in this vital region. 

How do U.S. trade relations with Pacific Rim 
nations affect the U.S. economy? What approaches 
will best help the U.S. improve trade relations with 
Pacific Rim nations and address its domestic con- 
cerns? How do differences of politics or perceptions 
influence the difficulties the U.S. has in this area? To 
which particular Pacific Rim economies, issues or 
practices should the U.S. give priority? Which inter- 
ests — economic, political or military — are more im- 
portant in the short term? the long term? 



Objectives 

Upon completion, participants will be able to: 

1 . Explain the effects of U.S. trade relations with 
the Pacific Rim on the U.S. economy. 

2. Identify, describe and compare key Pacific Rim 
nations and situations that the U.S. must ad- 
dress in order to develop successful trade poli- 
cies for the area. 

3 . Describe and compare various approaches that 
the U.S. may try in order to improve its trade 
relations in the area. 

Materials 

Chalk, chalkboard 

Hme 

Approximately 45 minutes 

Procedure 

Begin the discussion by asking the participants to list 
the major appliances (cameras, autos, televisions, etc.) 
their families possess. Ask them how many of these 
items were made by foreign or foreign-owned compa- 
nies and how many were American-made. Ask them to 
list the countries that manufactured these products, if 
they can. Take a random sample from the group and 
write the results on the chalkboard. Ask them why they 
believe this situation is typical for most American 
families. Explain to them that as late as the early 1960s 
Americans bought fewer foreign goods and that U.S. 
industries manufactured many of these products. Ask 
them why they believe that U.S. industries no longer 
produce many of the manufactured goods that Ameri- 
cans purchase today. Ask them to explain what eco- 
nomic effect this has had on the nation. 

Write the following statistics on the chalkboard: 
1992 U.S. global trade deficit $84.3 billion 
1992 U.S. trade deficit with Asia $87 billion. 

Ask them what these statistics say about U.S. trade 
relations with the Pacific Rim. Then turn their atten- 
tion to the “Selected Statistics” chart on page 42 of the 
1 994 Great Decisions . Ask them to explain the general 
information the chart gives them about Pacific Rim 
trade. Ask them to target four economies or groups of 
nations, based on their interpretation of the chart and 
on their understanding of the readings, and to develop 
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a U . S . strategy on trade and other matters for each. Ask 
them to keep in mind that the purpose of their actions 
is to improve economic conditions in the U.S. 

Divide them into four groups and give them 10 
minutes to devise a strategy and plan of action to 
improve trade relations with their targeted economy. 
Then call them back together and ask each group to 
report on its strategy and plan of action. Summarize 
the findings on the chalkboard. When all have re- 
ported, invite the entire group to comment on the ideas 
and strategies presented. Ask them to compare the 
strategies and to determine whether or not the U.S. can 
or should adopt a comprehensive plan or set of prin- 



ciples when approaching these matters. Ask them to 
speculate on how difficult it would or would not be to 
get the following groups to agree to these approaches: 
American consumers, the American government, 
American investors, American businessmen, the gen- 
eral public. Ask them what laws or policies must be 
enacted in order get the American people to embrace 
the measures they have suggested. 

End the discussion by asking what they believe 
would happen to the U.S. and its relations with the 
Pacific Rim economies if their ideas were carried out. 
Close by asking them what will eventually happen to 
the U.S. if it fails to take action regarding trade matters 
with the Pacific Rim. 



GLOSSARY 



■ Asian Development Bank. A financial institution established 
to promote investment and provide technical assistance for 
economic development in the Asian countries. Its members 
include both the Asian countries and several nonregional 
members such as the U.S. and the countries of Western Europe. 

■ European Community (EC). See Glossary, Topic 3. 

■ free-market economists. They believe in economic policies 
that stress free competition, profits and the elimination of trade 
barriers such as tariffs, quotas and duties. 

■ gross national product (GNP). See Glossary, Topic 3. 

■ International Monetary Fund (IMF). Founded in 1 944, the 
IMF is an international agency based in Washington, D.C. It 
helps maintain stable exchange rates and acts as a lender of last 



resort to countries with serious debt problems. In return for 
IMF loans, countries are usually required to make economic 
reforms and undertake austerity programs. The IMF is con- 
trolled by the U.S. and other major Western powers and is 
closely associated with the World Bank. 

■ Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC). A 
cartel of oil-producing countries established in 1 960 to unify 
and coordinate their petroleum supply and pricing policies. 
OPEC members drastically raised oil prices in 1 973 and 1 979. 

■ Tiananmen Square. A square in the heart of Beijing, the capital 
of China, which was the site of pro-democracy protests in 
spring 1989. 

■ World Bank. See Glossary, Topic 2. 
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Defense: redefining 
U.S. needs and priorities 



■ Are the planned cuts in the defense budget too little or too much? 

■ How much military force is enough in the post-cold-war world? 

■ Should the US. military be assigned nontraditional roles, for 
example, fighting the war on drugs? 



ARTICLE SUMMARY 

F or more than 40 years, the American military 
based its budgets, weapons projects, war plans — 
indeed, its very reason for existence — on the challeng- 
ing and frightening possibility of global conventional 
and nuclear war with the Soviet Union. The uncertain 
new post-cold-war era now poses a novel range of 
unexpected challenges for U. S. defense policymakers. 
What unconventional roles can the military appropri- 
ately be asked to shoulder to help the nation solve its 
many domestic problems? In the absence of the super- 
power nuclear arms race, what role do nuclear weap- 
ons play in this “new world order”? And, can the U.S. 
reduce its all-pervasive presence around the world 
without leading other nations to believe that it is 
withdrawing from its global responsibilities and thus, 
perhaps, sparking unwanted regional arms races? These 
and other pressing questions all call for answers as the 
U.S. national security establishment steers its way 
through the uncharted waters of a fractious, post- 
Soviet world. 

ACTIVITY 

Overview 

One of the important legacies that the U.S. must 
address in the aftermath of the cold war is the question 



of what are or should be the proper status and role for 
its military today. Since the Korean War ended in 1953 
the U.S. has maintained large defense forces in order 
to contain the military threat from the Soviet Union. 
The U.S. had never before in peacetime maintained a 
large standing army. In order to be prepared for 
conventional or nuclear war on a global scale, Ameri- 
can military leaders asked for and received a great deal 
of support and resources from the nation. 

The almost unbelievable series of events, begin- 
ning with the removal of the Berlin Wall, which had 
symbolized the division of Europe into Communist 
East and free world West, and culminating with the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union in 1991, not only 
ended the cold war but raised the possibility of a 
“threat meltdown” for the U.S. military. Without the 
almost daily apprehension about nuclear or conven- 
tional warfare with the Communist bloc, the U.S., the 
world’s only military superpower, is now obliged to 
define new roles and missions for itself in a world that 
has yet to be clearly understood or defined. 

The U.S. Defense Department has identified nuclear 
proliferation, dangers to democracy, crises or threats 
from a “handful of bad guys,” such as Iraq and Libya, 
and problems stemming from a weak economy as 
priorities that must be addressed. These priorities re- 
quire new thinking about the world and new strategies. 
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How will the U. S . mil itary be used to carry out these 
objectives? The unilateral U.S. invasion of Panama to 
remove “bad guy” Manuel Noriega in 1989 was the 
first large-scale U.S. military action since World War 
II that was not directed at a Communist threat. A 
second was the Persian Gulf War, a multilateral opera- 
tion planned and executed to deal with another “bad 
guy.” The more recent humanitarian and military 
action in Somalia, which featured close military coop- 
eration with the United Nations, has left the U.S. wary 
about similar missions in the future. 

Peacetime engagement of U.S. forces to promote 
political and economic stability could require the U.S. 
military to act as a development agency, political tutor 
and global policeman in troubled nations and even at 
home. Some consideration has been given to using the 
armed forces in the war on drugs. There have also been 
calls for use of the military to battle violent crime and 
for a larger “civilian” role for the military in American 
domestic life. 

All of this would require profound changes in 
approach and objectives for the U.S. military and 
affect it as a fighting force. In addition, the American 
public is clamoring for the downsizing of government, 
deficit reduction and domestic reform, to be paid for 
with a “peace dividend.” This could require the 
downscaling of the military to the point where it 
affected military capability, morale, operations and 
maintenance. Drastic changes in U.S. military mis- 
sions not only raise the possibil ity of diminishing U.S. 
security but also of doing harm to the military estab- 
lishment and its position in American society. 

Redefining the objectives, role and requirements 
for the U.S. military will require political, diplomatic 
and economic skills. What role or roles should the U.S. 
military play in the new world order? How can the U.S. 
protect and project its interests as the world’s only 
superpower? What new, unconventional missions — if 
any — should the U.S. military undertake abroad and at 
home? How far should the U.S. cut its military expen- 
ditures? How will this affect American society? 

Objectives 

Upon completion, participants will be able to: 

1 . Discuss how the end of the cold war has af- 
fected the planning and use of U.S. military 
forces at home and abroad. 



2. Describe how the role and status of the U.S. 
military may be seriously revised to deal with 
changing world events and pressing domestic 
requirements. 

3. Explain the political and economic factors that 
must be considered in determining the future 
role and position of the military in American 
society. 

Materials 

“Handout on U.S. Defense” (page 39), chalk, 
chalkboard 

Time 

Approximately 45 minutes 

Procedure 

Begin the discussion by asking the participants what 
they believe are the greatest threats to world peace 
since the Soviet Union has ceased to exist. Write their 
responses on the chalkboard and ask them to compare 
these problems with the real or imagined problems that 
existed between the U.S. and the Soviet Union. Point 
out that the U.S. is now the world’s only military 
superpower and that many Americans are uncertain 
whether we should maintain the same levels of spend- 
ing and preparedness on military matters that we did 
during the cold war. Ask them their beliefs on this 
subject and the reasons why they hold them. 

Divide the participants into two groups according to 
their beliefs: one group representing Americans who 
favor reducing the role and status of the U.S. military 
and the other representing those who favor maintain- 
ing or strengthening it. If they are lopsided or unani- 
mous in their position, simply “volunteer” enough 
participants to the opposing side to ensure that the two 
groups are equal in number. 

Ask them to work together to prepare their posi- 
tions. Distribute the “Handout on U.S. Defense” and 
give the participants about 15 minutes to complete it. 
When they have finished, ask both groups for their 
views on the importance of the strategic global areas 
and the reasoning behind their military policy for each 
area. Summarize their arguments on the chalkboard. 
Ask them what actions they would take with regard to 
spending, size of forces, etc., in order to implement 
their policies. 
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After both sides have presented their arguments, 
ask them to point out the areas where they agree or 
disagree. Get them to summarize the ideas that under- 
lie the differences between the two positions and ask 
them what could happen to U.S. security and other 
interests if these ideas or assumptions are in error. 

Ask them if they believe that “unconventional mis- 
sions” — for instance, the use of U.S. military person- 


nel to provide humanitarian or developmental ser- 
vices — would be a good compromise between the two 
positions. Ask them how this might affect the concept 
of civilian control over the military' in the U.S. system 
of government. Would it lead to the kind of concentra- 
tion of power and influence that President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower had in mind when he warned Americans 
in his farewell address to beware the “military-indus- 
trial complex”? 


GLOSSARY 


■ gross domestic product (GDP). The total value of goods and 
services produced within a country in a given year (does not 
include income earned abroad). 

■ Korean War. This conflict between Communist and non- 
Communist forces in Korea began in June 1 950 and centered 
around the 38th parallel. The United Nations authorized mem- 
ber nations to aid South Korea under the command of U.S. 
General Douglas Mac Arthur. Chinese forces joined the North 
Korean army. Negotiations for a cease-fire to end the stalemate 
were begun at Panmunjom in 1951 but were not successful 
until July 1953. This was the first limited war fought by the U.S. 
during the cold-war era. 

■ military coup (coup d’etat). The violent overthrow or change 
of an existing government by military force. 

■ National Guard. The volunteermilitary forces retained by each 
state in the U.S. to maintain internal order. The Second Amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution guarantees each state the right to 
keep its own militia. Financed largely by federal funds, the 
Guard may be called into federal service during wartime. 

■ National Security Agency. Established in 1952, this secret 
communications, crypotographical and intelligence agency 
protects worldwide American government secret communica- 
tions and produces intelligence information derived from its 
surveillance of secret communications of all foreign nations. It 
serves as the principal secret code-maker and code-breaker of 
the U.S. government. 


■ North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). See Glossary, 
Topic 1. 

■ Panama Canal Treaty. The 1 977 treaty provided for the return 
of the Canal Zone to Panama in 1999. The U.S. exercised its 
right to protect the canal when U.S. forces invaded Panama in 
December 1989. 

■ Pentagon. This five-sided structure on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac River adjacent to Washington, D.C., houses the 
principal executive offices of the U.S. Department of Defense. 
Completed in 1943, it contains 17 miles of corridors and 
provides office space for more than 30,000 persons. 

■ Strategic Air Command. This specialized command of the 
U.S. Air Force, answerable directly to the President through the 
Secretary of Defense, is designed to attack and destroy the vital 
elements of an aggressor’s war-making capabilities. It there- 
fore acts as a deterrent to all-out war. 

■ Vietnam syndrome. U.S. participation iii the Indochinese wars 
of 1 964-73 damaged civilian and military morale and made the 
country reluctant ever again to dispatch U.S. forces to faraway 
countries. The commitment and deployment of U.S. military 
forces in the post- Vietnam era are seen in some quarters as 
efforts to strengthen U.S. resolve. 
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Argentina, Brazil, Chile: 
democracy and market economics 

■ Why did Argentina, Brazil and Chile send the military 
back to the barracks? 

■ Are democracy and free-market economics firmly rooted 
in the Southern Cone? 

■ What is the outlook for increased U.S. trade with the Western 
Hemisphere? 



ARTICLE SUMMARY 

A rgentina, Brazil and Chile are currently under- 
going dramatic political and economic change. 
Each country is, in its own distinctive way, shedding 
the vestiges of authoritarianism and adopting free- 
market economic policies. The article traces these 
developments in the so-called ABC countries — from 
Pinochet’s military dictatorship in Chile to the 1988 
plebiscite that ousted him; from Peronism and milita- 
rism in Argentina to the ouster of the military after the 
country’s defeat in the Falklands (Malvinas) War; and 
Brazil’s long and gradual movement away from un- 
stable military regimes. These young democracies 
face some common internal challenges, such as defin- 
ing the role of the military, weeding out corruption, 
and improving economic and social conditions. Poli- 
tics aside, they are also now undertaking major steps 
to alter their economies. They began in the late 1980s 
to replace their highly protectionist, state-led econo- 
mies, which had brought them hyperinflation, debt 
and poverty, with more-competitive free-market sys- 
tems. Chile is the region’s success story and is achiev- 
ing an economic growth rate comparable with that of 
Southeast Asia. Argentina has also successfully imple- 
mented some of the most profound privatization and 
reform plans in Latin America. Brazil has made the 
slowest progress in instituting reforms and still suffers 
from low economic performance in some key areas. 
These economic and political changes have created 



new relationships both within the region and with the 
outside world. A Southern Cone Common Market, 
Mercosur, has been formed, and the U.S. has indicated 
it favors closer economic cooperation with its south- 
ern neighbors. The U.S. must decide whether it also 
wishes to become involved in the ABC countries’ 
democratic transition. 

ACTIVITY ONE 
Overview 

Throughout their history U.S. citizens have often been 
unaware of or simply uninterested in South America. 
How many people, for example, are familiar with the 
democratic revolutions that have taken place in Ar- 
gentina, Brazil and Chile over the past few years? The 
answer is probably fewer than those who have heard of 
the startling changes in Eastern Europe, South Africa 
and China. In spite of the outbreak of democracy and 
the restructuring of the economic life of Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile, there have been few video images to 
capture the popular imagination. Since these events do 
not bear directly on the dissolution of the Soviet 
empire or on the position of the U.S. as the world’s 
only military superpower, they have not received 
attention commensurate with their importance. 

In recent years the Southern Cone nations have 
been successfully tackling problems created by years 
of extensive mismanagement and corruption. Enor- 
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mous foreign debts, cycles of hyperinflation, stagnant 
economic growth, recession and doubt undermined 
society and exacerbated existing economic and social 
problems. Argentina, Brazil and Chile have instituted 
dramatic changes in their economies and govern- 
ments. The adoption of strict free-market policies has 
helped to bring about an economic boom and the 
prospect of continued growth and expansion. In addi- 
tion, these nations are poised to play a wider, more 
prominent role in Western Hemispheric affairs and in 
relations with the U.S. How were polarized, 
antidemocratic politics of the left and right, repressive 
militarism and authoritarian rule swept aside in these 
three countries and replaced by open, democratic 
politics and debate? What remaining problems and 
conditions may threaten these changes? What role will 
these new societies play in the Western Hemisphere 
and in the world at large? 

Objectives 

Upon completion, participants will be able to: 

1 . Describe the forces and events that have helped 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile move from au- 
thoritarian governments to evolving prosper- 
ous democracies. 

2. Describe problems in the three countries that 
could sidetrack continued economic and politi- 
cal reform. 

3. Explore what could help Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile improve their chances of successfully 
reforming their societies. 

Materials 

“Handout on Argentina, Brazil and Chile” (page 40), 
chalk, chalkboard 

Time 

Approximately 45 minutes 

Procedure 

Begin the discussion with a brief description of the 
dispute between President Harry Truman and General 
Douglas MacArthur during the Korean War, which led 
the President to dismiss MacArthur. Ask them what 
the dismissal illustrates about the role of the military 




in the U.S. system of government. Ask them if they 
believe that a military coup is a serious threat to U.S. 
society and to state what conditions would have to 
obtain in order for the military to seize control of the 
government. 

Distribute the “Handout on Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile.” Divide participants into three groups, each 
representing a country. Give them about 1 0 minutes to 
gather the information asked for in the handout. Then 
bring them back together and ask them to contrast the 
role and influence of the military in these countries 
with the situation in the U.S. Ask each group to pro- 
vide an analysis of the prospects for a regression to 
military rule in each country. Ask them to cite examples 
from the past or present that tend to support their ideas. 
Ask them what needs to be done to ensure that demo- 
cratic reform will continue to succeed and, also, how 
they believe this could be brought about. Ask them 
what role economic and social conditions may play in 
the continued growth of democracy. Record their 
responses to these questions on the chalkboard under 
the general heading of “Conditions” and the subhead- 
ings of “Economic,” “Social” and “Political.” 

End the discussion by asking them what the three 
countries could do to gain greater understanding and 
appreciation in the U.S. and elsewhere of the changes 
that are taking place in the Southern Cone countries 
and the challenges these countries face for continued 
success in the near future. 

ACTIVITY TWO 
Overview 

The recent U.S. national debate about theNorth Ameri- 
can Free Trade Agreement (Nafta) was marked by 
disagreement about how free trade between Mexico, 
Canada and the U.S. would affect U.S. jobs, produc- 
tion and the environment. Many Americans are still 
apprehensive. At the same time, they are concerned 
about the serious economic competition that the U.S. 
faces from Europe and Asia, and the increasing federal 
indebtedness. In private and public discourse, people 
from government, business, industry and labor have 
called for various measures to “get tough” with U.S. 
trading partners. If there is general agreement on any 
aspect of this issue, it is that the U.S. is in a difficult 
position and must persuade or coerce its major trading 
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partners to give U.S. goods and services greater access 
to their markets. Faced with the rapid economic growth 
and trading power of Pacific Rim nations and compe- 
tition from the European Community, the U.S. needs 
to reconsider its trade priorities and policies. 

The Western Hemisphere offers the possibility for 
expanding U.S. initiatives. While socioeconomic and 
political problems still exist, the nations of Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile are open to new relationships with the 
outside world. Measures such as the Southern Cone 
Common Market (Mercosur) among Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Paraguay and Uruguay offer new opportunities for 
the U.S. to explore, as does Nafta. The addition of 
Chile to Nafta could advance the long-term goal of 
creating the free-trade area from Alaska to Tierra del 
Fuego proposed by President George Bush in his 
Enterprise for the Americas Initiative. 

What vital interests does the U.S. have in South 
America? How should it respond to the recent trend 
toward free-market economies in the Southern Cone 
countries? How should it react to obstacles to further 
progress in the area? Should the U.S. support the 
expansion of Nafta to include Chile, Argentina and 
Brazil? 

Objectives 

Upon completion, participants will be able to: 

1 . Describe and evaluate the economic potential 
of the emerging Southern Cone nations. 

2. Discuss the significance of the Southern Cone 
nations in U.S. trade policy. 

3. Evaluate the effects the extension of Nafta to 
the rest of the Western Hemisphere would have 
on U.S. trade, jobs and industry. 

Materials 

Chalk, chalkboard 







Time 

Approximately 45 minutes 

Procedure 

Begin the discussion by asking the participants to give 
reasons why they would or would not agree with the 
remark that Americans will do anything about Latin 
America except read about it. Ask why many Ameri- 
cans have such little knowledge of or interest in many 
of the countries and peoples of this region. Ask them 
to describe how this affects the U.S. and its people. 
Point out some of the ways the U.S. has been actively 
involved in the area by briefly describing U.S. inter- 
ests and actions in Cuba, Central America, Haiti and 
the war on drugs. 

Turn the discussion to U.S. economic concerns. 
Briefly describe U.S. trade problems with Asia and 
Europe and the difficulties that must be faced in order 
to improve U.S. performance in these regions. Then 
ask them to respond to the proposition that the U. S. can 
solve some of its problems by entering into a free-trade 
union in the Western Hemisphere. Point out that Nafta 
is a step in that direction. 

Ask the participants to consider the future role of 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile in economic matters. Ask 
them to describe the strengths and weaknesses of each 
country and whether or not they believe each country 
will continue its positive economic development. Af- 
ter they have finished this evaluation, ask them if the 
U.S. should take on any special responsibilities or 
policies to guarantee or assist any of the three countries 
to continue sound economic development. 

End the discussion by asking them to summarize 
economic and political reasons why they believe the 
U.S. should or should not forge partnerships with 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile. Ask them why the U.S. 
should or should not actively pursue the extension of 
Nafta to all countries in the Western Hemisphere. 
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■ authoritarian military regimes. Concentrated power in the 
hands of a military' leader or group of military leaders who are 
not responsible to the people. 

■ Berlin Wall. This wall dividing Communist East and non- 
Communist West Berlin was built in 1961 in order to slow the 
escape of East Germans to freedom. 

■ Christian Democrats. A Chilean Catholic party that contained 
a left wing. It was supported by radicals in Chile from 1952 
until it lost power to Salvador Allende in 1970. It was tolerated 
by military leaders until 1977. 

■ Communist guerrillas. Members of highly mobile, indepen- 
dent Communist bands whose war tactics are based on harass- 
ment, sabotage and surprise attacks. 

■ Freedom House. Has served as a clearinghouse and research 
and document center devoted to the cause of freedom and 
democratic institutions since 1941. It conducts a worldwide 
Survey of Freedom, and it maintains a speaker's bureau of 
dissenters-in-exile. 

■ Hyperinflation. An increase in the volume of money and credit 
relative to available goods resulting in a major and continuing 
rise in the general price level. 



■ International Monetary Fund (IMF). See Glossary, Topic 4. 

B Marxism. Based on the theories of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, this economic philosophy calls for the rejection of free 
competition and the profit motive and the creation of a centrally 
controlled economy. 

B petrodollars. A term used to describe the huge amounts of 
money earned by OPEC (see Glossary, Topic 4) after it raised 
oil prices in the 1 970s. Since OPEC would only take dollars in 
payment for its oil, its members racked up billions of dollars — 
many more than they could spend within their countries. 

B plebiscite. A vote by people of a country or district expressing 
an opinion for or against a proposal, such as a government or 
constitution. 

B Socialists. A group that favors redistributing wealth, income 
and power to the less well-off, particularly industrial workers, 
through common ownership of factories, banks and the land, 
that is, the “means of production." 

■ Third World. See Glossary, Topic 3. 

B wage and price controls. The use of government-mandated 
guidelines or caps on wages and prices to control inflation. 

B World Bank. See Glossary, Topic 2. 
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Islam and politics: 

Egypt, Algeria and Tunisia 

■ What conditions have contributed to the recent resurgence in 
Islamic fundamentalism? 

■ What role will the Islamic revival play in the future of the 
Middle East? 

■ How does the religious revival affect US. interests and policies in 
the Middle East? at home? 



ARTICLE SUMMARY 

T he article explores the reasons for the increasing 
involvement of Islamic groups in politics through- 
out the Middle East and North Africa, using as case 
studies Egypt, Algeria and Tunisia. It traces the roots 
of religious revival in the region over the past century, 
the post- World War II Muslim disillusionment with 
socialism, liberalism and modernity, and the wide- 
spread return to Islam since the 1 970s. The movement 
toward Islam has for the most part been peaceful, with 
such major exceptions as the Iranian revolution and 
the assassination of Egyptian President Anwar Sadat. 
The increased participation of Islamic groups in elec- 
tions is noted. Among the major reasons for their 
popularity are repressive governments, poverty and 
lack of jobs, and an absence of secular alternatives. 
The author weighs whether the Islamic revival repre- 
sents a threat to U.S. interests and also considers 
alternative policies for combating militant, anti-West- 
ern groups, including encouraging U.S. friends in the 
region to undertake economic and social reforms. 

ACnVITY 

Overview 

More and more people in the Middle East and other 
developing regions believe that preparing for the fu- 
ture means looking to the past. This sentiment is 




surfacing with ever more frequency as a result of the 
often unsettling changes that have occurred in the late 
20th century. Gradual modernization in the West 
brought prosperity and a sense of well-being to mil- 
lions. For Muslims of the Middle East things have 
been different. Modernization, in countries for the 
most part created and controlled by Europeans or their 
surrogates after the breakup of the Ottoman Empire, 
occurred in a short period of time and created wide 
gaps between governments, leaders and the people 
they ruled. Beset by a loss of self-esteem resulting 
from military defeats at the hands of the Israelis and 
angered by intrusions and threats to traditional Islamic 
values by an invading Western culture, more and more 
Islamic intellectuals, clergy and laity turned to religion 
as a source of inspiration and identity. This Islamic 
resurgence is part of a broader movement that includes 
Hindu, Eastern Orthodox, Jewish and Protestant con- 
stituencies around the world. 

The internal strife and debate within Middle East- 
ern nations experiencing Islamic revival have helped 
fuel profound political and moral concerns throughout 
the region and beyond. The end of the cold war and the 
progress in the negotiations between the Arabs and 
Israelis have created considerable opportunities for 
peace in the area. However, there are also portents of 
instability. The U.S. and the West are apprehensive 
about the Islamist call for a return to the ways of the 
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past and about recent incidents of terrorism and vio- 
lence associated with religious extremists. 

The U.S. is committed to promoting democracy and 
human rights, but when it comes to North Africa’s 
Islamist movements, it has supported their repression 
by authoritarian, pro-American governments. As the 
Islamic resurgence advances and recedes in nations 
such as Egypt, Algeria and Tunisia, the U.S. must 
weigh the cost of defending religious freedom vs. the 
cost of defending authoritarian governments. How 
will the Islamic revival affect the future of the people 
of the Middle East? How will political, social and 
economic development affect this revival? What im- 
pact, if any, will the rapprochement between Arabs 
and Israelis have on this process? What role will U.S. 
policies— and culture — play in these events? 

Objectives 

Upon completion, participants will be able to: 

1 . Explain why many communities in the Middle 
East are turning to Islam as a social, economic 
and political force. 

2. Discuss the conditions that contributed to the 
development of Islam as a sociopolitical force 
in the Middle East. 

3 . Discuss how current developments in the Middle 
East can or will affect U.S. policy and U.S. 
security. 

Materials 

Chalkboard, chalk 

Hme 

Approximately 45 minutes 

Procedure 

Begin the discussion by asking the participants how 
they would define “religion.” List the world’s major 
religions on the chalkboard and ask the class what role 
these movements play in the lives of most of their 
followers throughout the world. Ask them to describe 
the influence of religion on the lives of most Americans. 
Cite the First Amendment to the U.S. Constitution and 
ask them to describe its purpose. Ask them what they 
believe would be the effect if it were repealed. 
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Then turn the discussion to Islam. Ask them why 
there has been a renewed interest in and revival of 
traditional Islam, particularly in the Middle East. Be 
sure to have them suggest conditions, problems or 
issues in the modem world that have contributed to this 
revival. List the responses on the chalkboard and ask 
participants to explain how or why Islamists believe 
that Islam will solve or ameliorate these problems. 

Divide the participants into three groups represent- 
ing Algeria, Egypt and T unisia. Tell them they have 1 0 
minutes to prepare brief descriptions of social, eco- 
nomic and political conditions in their nation and the 
approaches Islamists have taken in dealing with these 
issues. Ask them to explain how the Islamic movement 
began in their nation and to list the principles of and the 
methods used by the Islamists to win support. After 
about 1 0 minutes, call them back together and ask each 
group to describe the situation in its nation, making 
sure that they include descriptions of government 
policies and government reactions to the Islamists as 
well as significant events that have occurred. Write 
their descriptions on the chalkboard and, when they 
have finished, ask them to compare the three countries. 
Get them to agree on the similarities and differences 
between conditions in the three countries. Then ask 
them to compare these specific situations with the 
general principles and ideas they discussed about the 
rise of Islam at the beginning of the activity. Ask them, 
on the basis of what they have done, to predict and 
describe what they believe will be the principal role of 
Islam in future conflicts and whether or not they 
believe other predominantly Islamic nations will fol- 
low similar patterns of religious revival and struggle. 
Ask them if they believe this will foster extremism and 
violence throughout the area or if they believe that 
differences can be reconciled through peaceful means. 
Point out some of the recent developments in the peace 
process between Arabs and Israelis and ask them to 
speculate on how this will affect Islamic fundamental- 
ism in the region. 

End the discussion by asking them what effects, if 
any, the Islamic revival will have on future U.S. 
policies regarding the spread of democracy and human 
rights, support for friendly governments or access to 
the petroleum in the area. Ask them what, if anything, 
the U.S. can or should do to influence Islamic move- 
ments and to avoid becoming a target of hostility, 
violence or terrorism. 
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Amnesty International (AI). Winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, 
AI works for the release of prisoners of conscience, fair and 
prompt trial for political prisoners, and the end of torture and 
executions. 

Axis forces. This coalition of armies in World War II (1939- 
45) was headed by Germany, Italy and Japan. It was opposed 
and defeated by the Allied powers, headed by the U.S., Britain, 
China and the Soviet Union. 

Camp David Accords. This popular name for the 1979 peace 
treaty between Israel and Egypt was named for the U.S. 
presidential retreat in Maryland where agreement was reached. 
Israel returned the Sinai to Egypt and agreed to negotiate 
Palestinian autonomy in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. Egypt 
recognized the state of Israel. 

capitalism. An economic system, based on open competition in 
a free market, in which the means of production and distribu- 
tion are privately owned and growth results from the accumu- 
lation and reinvestment of profits. 

communism. See Marxism, Topic 6. 

cultural imperialism. When artifacts of one society, such as 
music, cinema, fashion, etc., along with values and mores, are 
transported to another society as a result of political or eco- 
nomic exchanges or commerce and threaten to overwhelm the 
local culture, members of the latter may complain of cultural 
imperialism. 

Gaza. A densely populated, poverty-stricken strip of land on 
the southeastern Mediterranean Sea that has been occupied by 
Israel since 1 967. Three quarters of the population are Palestin- 
ian refugees. 

global village. A term coined by a world-renowned communi- 
cation theorist, Herbert Marshall McLuhan. He contended that 
the electronic media, especially television, were transforming 
the world technologically into a global village in which books 
would become obsolete. 

I guerrilla army. Members of highly mobile, independent bands 
whose war tactics are based on harassment, sabotage and 
surprise attacks. 

I human rights. Usually defined in the West as the protection of 
an individual’s political and civil liberties (as in the U.S. Bill of 
Rights). Sometimes this definition is broadened to include 
economic and social rights, such as the right to adequate food 
and shelter. 
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Iranian hostage crisis. In 1979, tensions between the U.S. and 
the Islamic fundamentalist rulers in Iran rose when the exiled 
shah was admitted into the U.S. for medical treatment. In 
November 1979, Iranian students seized the U.S. embassy in 
Teheran and held 63 members of the embassy staff hostage. 
They demanded the return of the shah to Iran. The hostage 
crisis received almost continual television and press coverage 
and contributed heavily to President Jimmy Carter’s defeat in 
the 1 980 election. The hostages were released at the time of the 
inauguration of his successor, Ronald Reagan. 

Koran. The sacred book of Islam, it was revealed by Allah to 
the Prophet Muhammad in separate revelations at Mecca and 
Medina during the Prophet’s life. 

Mecca. The birthplace and perpetual shrine of Islam. Devotees 
everywhere turn to face this holy city to perform the ritual 
prayer as established in the days of Muhammad. 

Ottoman Empire. See Glossary, Topic 1: “Ottoman dynasty.” 

Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). Created by the Arab 
League in 1964 as an umbrella organization for various Pales- 
tinian groups, the PLO is the leading spokesman for the 
Palestinian cause. Its longtime leader is Yasir Arafat. It re- 
cently agreed to renounce terrorism and to recognize the right 
of Israel to exist, and it is negotiating for Israeli withdrawal 
from Jericho and the Gaza Strip. 

protectorate. A relationship by which a weaker state or politi- 
cal entity places itself under the protection of a more powerful 
state and accepts the direction of its foreign affairs by the latter, 
while retaining some powers of self-government. This rela- 
tionship developed as a result of expansionist policies under 
European colonial rule in Africa and Asia. 

secularism. The indifference to or the rejection of religion and 
religious consideration in personal and public affairs. 

socialism. See Glossary, Topic 6: “Socialists.” 



Third World. See Glossary, Topic 3. 

United Nations Development Program. 
Topic 3. 



See Glossary, 



West Bank. The territory west of the River Jordan, inhabited by 
Palestinians, which was administered by Jordan from 1948 to 
1967 and thereafter by Israel. 
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New world disorder? 
U.S. in search of a role 



■ What is the role of the US. in the world after the cold war? 

■ What are the vital interests of the US. and where do they lie? 

■ What are the goals of the US. and how can it achieve them? 



ARTICLE SUMMARY 

T he final chapter is an essay by James Chace, 
editor of World Policy Journal and Henry Luce 
Professor in Freedom of Inquiry and Expression at 
Bard College. After taking the reader on a tour of the 
new world disorder, including the trouble spots docu- 
mented in the first seven articles, Chace conducts a 
search for the U.S. role in the post-cold-war world. He 
calls on the Clinton Administration to define U.S. 
national interests and provides some guidelines of his 
own. According to Chace, America’s vital interests 
are likely to remain the stability of Europe, the balance 
of power in East Asia and the W estem Pacific, and the 
economic and military security of North America. 
These goals and the strategies devised to implement 
them, Chace concludes, must be tied to the larger 
interest of promoting global growth and equity. 

ACTIVITY 

Overview 

The proper role for the U.S. after the collapse of the 
Soviet Union in 1991 continues to be the subject of 
intense debate. With the demise of the international 
order created at the end of World War II, new tensions 
and conflicts have emerged that require a rearrange- 
ment and redefinition of priorities and policies. 

Recent U.S. difficulties with Haiti and Somalia 



have caused U.S. leaders and the general public to 
question American interests and goals and how to 
achieve them. Should the U.S. promote democracy 
and provide humanitarian aid to the world? Should it 
do so at the expense of American lives? 

In the Balkans, NATO failed to respond to the 
forces of fragmentation. The political unity of Yugo- 
slavia has been undone by ethnic, cultural and na- 
tionalist movements that produce increasing levels of 
division and discord. Some countries have split apart; 
others seek inclusion in Europe. Germany, Europe’s 
dominant power, has pursued monetary policies that 
have caused division on the continent. 

The Asian-Pacific region also poses problems and 
challenges that must be considered when defining 
U.S. interests: U.S. trade imbalances with Japan and 
other area economies; concern over human rights in 
China and nuclear programs in North Korea; questions 
about the proper level of U.S. military forces; Japa- 
nese rearmament; the future proj ection of power by the 
People’s Republic of China; and Russia’s role in the 
region. 

The world appears to be moving toward the creation 
of three great trading blocs, Europe, East Asia and the 
Western Hemisphere. This could bring about an ex- 
pansion of global trade or lead to acrimonious trade 
wars that threaten global prosperity. The recently 
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concluded North American Free Trade Agreement 
between the U.S., Canada and Mexico could encourage 
trade and lead to a hemisphere-wide free-trade area. 

How important is European stability to the U.S.? 
What are U.S. priorities in East Asia and the Western 
Pacific? What is required for the U.S. to promote and 
maintain the economic and military security of North 
America? How should the U.S. define its vital interests? 

Objectives 

Upon completion, participants will be able to: 

1 . Describe present conditions and trends in Eu- 
rope, East Asia and North America. 

2. Discuss how vital interests are defined and 
addressed in the formulation of U.S. foreign 
policy. 

3. Explain why they do or do not believe that 
European stability, the power balance in East 
Asia and the Western Pacific, and North Ameri- 
can economic and military security are vital 
interests. 

Materials 

Chalk, chalkboard 

lime 

Approximately 45 minutes 

Procedure 

Begin the discussion by asking the participants if they 
agree with some Americans that the U.S. has a special 
role and mission in the world. Ask them what that role 
and mission are and whether or not they believe the 
U.S. is carrying them out properly. 



O 



Write the following on the chalkboard: “Panama 
(General Noriega),” “Gulf War (Saddam Hussein),” 
“Haiti (Jean-Bertrand Aristide),” and “Somalia 
(Mohammed Aidid),” and ask them what actions the 
U.S. took in these matters and what the purpose of the 
action was. Write a very brief description of U.S. 
actions under each heading. Point out that these ac- 
tions are post-cold-war initiatives on the part of the 
U.S. Ask them to use only these initiatives to create a 
general description of what the basic policy and inter- 
ests of the U.S. appear to be in the post-cold-war 
world. After they have done this, ask them if they 
believe that this represents the true vital interests of the 
U.S. and, if not, why the U. S . took the action that it did . 

Turn the discussion to Europe, East Asia and the 
Western Pacific, and the Western Hemisphere. Ask 
them to describe problems in each of these areas in turn 
and why they believe that they do or do not involve the 
vital interests of the U.S. Ask them to discuss what the 
U.S. should do in order to address these concerns. Ask 
them to compare these suggestions with the type of 
actions described previously. Ask them whether they 
now have a different view about why the U.S. took 
these actions. Ask them whether or not they believe the 
actions have helped or harmed our ability to define and 
formulate a foreign policy that centers around our vital 
interests. Ask them whether or not the U.S. should 
involve itself in similar activities in the future and 
under what circumstances. 

Turn the discussion to how foreign policy is formu- 
lated. Ask them what they believe can and must be 
done to improve the level of debate and discussion 
about foreign affairs and a consensus on U.S. vital 
interests. End the discussion by asking them what they 
can do as individuals to help promote this process in 
their community. 
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GLOSSARY 



Austro-Hungarian Empire. See Glossary, Topic 1 : “Habsburg 
dynasty.’’ 

authoritarianism. The concentration of power in the hands of 
a leader or group of leaders who is not responsible to the 
people. 

European Community (EC). See Glossary, Topic 3. 

European Monetary System (EMS). Adopted by the EC in 
1979,' the EMS established a European currency association 
and a mechanism to prevent wide fluctuations among mem- 
bers’ currencies. 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) An organi- 
zation established in Geneva in 1 947 to promote world trade 
through the reduction of trade barriers. The 107 countries 
participating in the talks represent over 80% of world trade. 

International Monetary Fund (IMF). See Glossary, Topic 4. 
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Maastricht treaty. A treaty signed in December 1991 in the 
Dutch city of Maastricht to complete the European Community’s 
economic integration by establishing a single currency and a 
central bank. The treaty also calls for closer political integra- 
tion, through common foreign and security policies. Ratifica- 
tion of the treaty by the 1 2 member states led to the creation of 
the European Union in 1993. 

market economy. See Glossary, Topic 1. 

Ottoman Empire. See Glossary, Topic 1 : “Ottoman dynasty.” 

Pax Americana. Peace guaranteed by the U.S. as a military 
superpower. America’s overwhelming superiority makes it 
less likely that any nation will challenge it or launch a major 
war. 

Tiananmen Square. See Glossary, Topic 4. 

World Bank. See Glossary, Topic 2. 
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Handout on Yugoslavia 




Slovenia Croatia Bosnia-Herzegovina Yugoslavia 

1 . List foreign patrons, if any. 



2. Are there major internal conflicts in this state? 



3. State briefly the status of military activity. 



4. Give name and terms of international accords applied to this situation. 
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Handout on South Africa 



SEGREGATION : separation of a race, class or ethnic 
group by enforced residence in a restricted area, by 
barriers to social interaction, by separate educational 
facilities or other means 



APARTHEID: a policy of segregation and political 
and economic discrimination against non-European 
groups in the Republic of South Africa 



SEGREGATION 



1 . How was this policy enforced in the past? 

APARTHEID 



2. What specific reforms were instituted to help bring about changes in this policy? 

SEGREGATION APARTHEID 
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HANDOUT #3 



Handout on the Environment 

NAME OF YOUR GROUP (Check one) 

n Europe □ United Nations □ U.S. □ NGOs □ Other 

1 . List the environmental problems of the former Soviet bloc that you believe are the gravest threats to the 
earth, beginning with the most serious. 

Most serious 



Least serious 

2. What measures or actions would your group like to see taken in order to eliminate these problems in the 
former Soviet bloc? 



3. Explain what role, if any, you would like to see your group play in dealing with this problem. 



4. Explain who you believe should pay the costs of carrying out this program. Be sure to include why you 
believe they should pay. 
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Handout on the Pacific Rim 

Your nation or group 

Size of population 

Type of government ^ 

Describe the economic system 



Give the special features, if any, of your economic system 



How does your average GNP growth compare with other world areas? 



What are the major reasons for this growth? 



Describe the present trade policy of your nation or group 



What is the status of your nation? (Check one.) □ Industrial nation □ Developing nation 
Give reasons for your choice. 
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HANDOUT #5 ^ 



Handout on U.S. Defense 

1. Describe what you believe should be the proper U.S. military presence and role in the following areas 
between now and the year 2000. Be sure to state the reason for your answer. 

Europe (NATO): 



The Pacific Rim: 



The Persian Gulf: 



Central and South America: 



Africa: 



2. In support of your answers above, describe why you would or would not increase or decrease your support 
for the following items: 

Total amount of military spending 



Number of military personnel on active duty 



Money spent for retraining of defense workers and conversion of defense industries 



Number of long-range nuclear missiles 



O 
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Handout on Aigentina^ Brazil, Chile 

CHECK YOUR COUNTRY □ Argentina □ Brazil □ Chile 

1 . Describe the political traditions. 



2. What conditions caused the military to seize control of the state? 



3. What aspects of military rule contributed to removing the military from power? 



4. What problems exist that might lead to a military seizure of power in the future? 



5. What do you predict to be the chances for a return to military rule in the near future? (Choose one and give 
the reasons for your choice.) 

□ Very possible (likely to occur) □ Possible (could occur) □ Not very possible (unlikely to occur) 
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FPA publications . . 

...increase public understanding and 
discourse on current international 
issues. FPA publications are an 
integral part of the Foreign Policy 
Association’s commitment to public 
education and participation in the 
foreign policy process. Prepared by 
FPA and foreign policy experts, they 
are informative, provocative, bal- 
anced and well-written. They make 
complex world issues understandable 
to students and the general reader and 
are used in schools, colleges and 
universities, and by the public-at- 
large. 



Great Decisions 

“ . . . . These discussions are quite spirited 
and I am sure you would appreciate the 
varied opinions of the group. We, in turn, 
thank you for the excellent articles that 
stimulate our intellect and increase our 
understanding of the important issues 
facing our country.” 

Discussion group participant 
Boca Raton, Florida 

“Once again the members of our discus- 
sion group wish to express. ..our apprecia- 
tion for a superb job of producing the 
Great Decisions briefing book. The 1993 
edition was, we are sure, one of the most 
challenging editions yet, with the rapidly 
changing international situation....” 

Discussion group leader 
Tucson, Arizona 

Great Decisions... 

Special Supplements 

■Videotapes 

Videotapes of the eight-part TV series 
based on the 1994, 1993, 1992 and 1991 
Great Decisions topics are available for 
purchase on 1/2" VHS tapes. Sold as sets 
of four or eight half-hour programs for 
each year. 

■Audiocassettes 
Audiocassettes with readings of the 
articles in the 1993 and 1992 editions of 
Great Decisions are available. Sold as 
sets of eight tapes for each year. 



To order FPA materials or 
to request a free catalogue, contact: 

Foreign Policy Association 

c/o CUP Services 
P.O. Box 6525 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14851 
or call toll-free 800-477-5836 
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Headline Series 

“George Grayson’s 
manuscript on 
NAFTA is excel- 
lent. The manu- 
script captures the 
main issues for 
understanding 
recent develop- 
ments in Mexico 
and those surround- 
ing NAFTA, both 
there and in the United States.” 

Sidney Weintraub 
Dean Rusk Professor, Lyndon B. 
Johnson School of Public Affairs, 
University of Texas, Austin 



“I am writing to 
congratulate you on 
the outstanding 
publication in your 
Headline Series 
‘Political Tides in 
the Arab World.’. .. 

The... students... 
unanimously 
declared it the best 
book they had read 
during the entire semester.... In short, I 
simply wanted you to know how outstand- 
ing this piece is and to congratulate you 
for having the foresight to publish it.” 
Jerrold D. Green 

Director and Associate Professor of 
Political Science, Center for Middle 
Eastern Studies, University of Arizona, 
Tucson 




THE NORTH 
AMERICAN 
FRS TRADE 



HEADLINE SERIES 
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“Steve Goldstein’s 
analysis of the 
major trends in 
China since the 
Tiananmen crisis in 
1989, and his 
discussion of the 
implications of 
these trends for 
American policy, 
are comprehensive, 
illuminating and balanced.... Americans 
now need to examine post-Tiananmen 
China dispassionately; Goldstein’s study 
will help them do so.” 

A. Doak Barnett 
China-bom political scientist, 
educator, author; senior fellow 
emeritus. The Brookings Institution 




Guide to Careers in World 
Affairs 

This Special 
FPA publication 
is a brand-new, 
expanded and 
updated edition 
of the bestseller 
published in 
1987. This 422- 
page resource 
includes 
chapters on 
international 
business, 

banking and finance, international law, 
translation and interpretation, journalism 
and consulting, nonprofit organizations, 
the U.S. government and the United 
Nations and other international organiza- 
tions, as well as job-hunting strategies, 
teaching abroad, and internships and 
graduate programs in international affairs. 

“I have used the Guide to Careers in 
World Ajf airs in my International Careers 
classes at San Francisco State for several 
years. It is the best. I... am recommending it 
to all who wish to consider international 
careers.” 

Urban Whitaker 

The Learning Center 

San Francisco State University 
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by the Editors of the 
Fore ign Policy Association 



A Cartoon History of United 
States Foreign Policy: 

From 1945 to the Present 

“A few deft 
lines, a word or 
two, and a little 
drawing by the 
right man or 
woman can be 
worth more than 
a thousand 
words or a 
thousand pages 
of analysis. . . . 
The cartoonist is 
simply the 
shortest distance between one point and 
one citizen.” 

From the introduction to the book by 
Richard Reeves, author and syndicated 
columnist. 



HBA Otrtoon History ofClll 

United States 
Rweign Policy 



IB rroa IMS to the Present ED 
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These lively and provocative pocket-size 
publications on current world topics are 
published four times a year. Written by rec- 
ognized foreign policy scholars and other 
experts, they are usually 64 to 72 pages 
long. 



This latest FPA cartoon book features 
more than 200 cartoons by America’s 
leading cartoonists, past and present, 
accompanied by text that sets the scene 
and offers a vivid portrait of U.S. politics 
at home and abroad. 
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For 75 years, the Foreign Policy Association has served our 
nation by educating our public and stimulating informed debate 
on the complex issues we face. With the cold war ended and a 
new era upon us, your role is even more important. As we seek to 
meet the challenges of this momentous period of change, I 
congratulate all of you for this important contribution. 



The Foreign Policy Association by providing a balanced and 
reasoned forum for the discussion and understanding of complex 
foreign policy issues renders an invaluable service to the American 
people. The Association is to be commended for its work. 




Bill Clinton, 1993 




George Bush, 1989 



Foreign Policy Association 

729 Seventh Avenue 
New York, New York 10019 

(212) 764-4050 ■ Fax: (212) 302-6123 ■ (800) 628-5754 
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